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MKSES7 lMfflaANS & CO.’S LIST. 


1 THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. | 

Ay OPPQJRTUyE BOOK. — See Times notice below. 

With 3 Maps and I Illustrations. 8vo. 18». net. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE 

AND THE STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS. 

By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B. 

TIMES . — ‘ An account of the first rooting of the Turkish imver in South-eastern 
Europe comes at an opportune moment^ when the eyes of the loorld are once again 
drawn to that unquiet region. . . . For S2ich a task Mr. Pears is exceptionally well 
fitted, in that he brings to it not only a hwicledge draion from the library, hut a 
familiarity with t ie living Constantinople of to-day.* 

GLASeWW JTKli ALD . — ‘This is the most cornjdete and elaborate work on the fall of 
Constantinople and the Byzantine Empire that has been written in our language.’ 

ATJIEXAJPM . — ‘ The ta.sk could not have fallen into abler hands. Living at Constantinople, 
he has been long studying the problems of the siege, and to his familiarity with the site he adds 
the qualifications of political in.sightand first-hand knowledge of the unchanging questions which 
arise where Turks rule over Christians.’ 

STAND AIW . — ‘ Mr. Edwin Pears is the first English .scholar to re-open the discussion in th^ 
light of evidence now available. . . . The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was the intrusion inb 
an ostensibly Christian empire of an alien race with a different morality, habits, customs, am 
aspirations. Mr. Pears shows that it was the late.st step in a scries of successful efforts tc 
detach a larg< mass of territory from the area of European civilisation.’ 

LEDGER AND SWORD: or, the Honourable Company of Merchants of 
England 'Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). By Becki.ks Willson. With Frontis- 
piece by Mauuice Gufjffenhagkn and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[iw October. 

THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL; or, the Loss of the French 

Settlements. By S. C. Hill, B.A., B.Sc., Officer in Cliarge of the Records of the 
Government of India. With 4 Maps. 8vo. lit. Qd. net. [In October. 

A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND : Treating of the 

Government, Military System, and Law; Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industrie.'-’ 
and Commerce ; Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Iri.sh People. II 
P. W. Joyce, M.R.I.A., LL.D., 'Trinity College, Dublin. With numerous Illustrations. 

2 vols. Hvo. 21«. [In October. r j 

THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘Das Pferdebiirla ’) : Questions of tlf 

Hour an-swered by F. Max Muller. With a Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Cr. 8vo. 5. 

[It^ady. 

This is a translation of a work which was published sonic years back in Germany, bu 
which is now for the jirtti time translated into English. It consists of a controversy on religion oarric 
on between Professor Max Milllcr and an unknown eorrespondant in America. 

PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. By Wilfrid Ward, Author of * The Lif 

and Times of Cardinal Wiseman ’ &c. 8vo. [In October. 

Contents.— The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century — 'The Rigidity of Rome— Unchangin 
Dogma and Changeful Man — Balfour’s ‘The Foundations of Belief ’—Candour in Biographi j 
'Tennyson — 'Thomas Henry Huxley — Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman — Newman and Kcuai 1 
Some Aspects of the Life-work of Cardinal Wiseman — The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN FCO NEWliE 

THE LIFE OF 

WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

jrOHNT lM[ORr.BY. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. In Three Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 

[October^, 

THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIntyre, M.A., 

D.Sc., Anderson Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen. With Photogravure Plate. 8vo. 
10«. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 

CRABBE. By Alfred Ainoeb. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 

FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 

[ October 27. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GILBERT PARKER AND C. G. BRYAN. 

OLD QUEBEC: 4he Fortress of New France. By Sir Gilbert 

Parker, M.P., and Claude G. Bryan. With 25 Photogravure Portraits ; 97 full-page and 
other Illustrations in the Text, and 5 Maps. 8vo. 15,v. net. {Oetober 16. 


SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUBJECTS FROM KIP- 
LING’S JJtJ^GLE BOOK. By Messrs. Maurice and Edward Detmold. These Illus- 
trations will be reproduced in colour from the Original Drawings in the highest style of 
Litliography. The Plates, which h we an average measurement of 10 x 12 inches, will bo 
mounted and inserted in a Portfolio. The price of the set will be Five Guineas net. 

{Shortly. 

VOLUMES III. AND IV. READY SHORTLY. ^ 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By W. J. Cc jrthope, C.B., 

M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford and Hon. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 10^. net each. {Shortly. 

VOLUME VI. READY SHORTLY. 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by the late 

Dean Stephens and the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. In 8 volumes. With Maps. Each volume 
is sold separately, and is furnished with its own Index. Crown 8vo Is. each. 

Vol. VI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES I. 
TO THE DEATH OF ANNE. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

ENGLISH SPORT. By Various Writers. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 8vo. {Shortly. 

OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST IN THE PACIFIC 

BETWEEN 1896 and 1899. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.R.S.E. Vol. I. Van^ui Loou, Fiji. 
A description of its leading Physical and Geological characters. Illustrated. 8vo. 15^f. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 

POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. Selected and arranged by C. Litton 
Falkiner. Pott 8vo. 28. Qd. net. 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. / 

THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, with Some of its^ 

Applications to Economic Policy. By C. E. Bastable, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3#. Qd. net. 


MACMILLAN^ S LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fast Free on Application^ 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. By G. M. A. Hewett, 

Author of ‘ The Opcii-Air Jioy.’ A Record of Sporting Adventures during Holiday Time, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 308 pages, C«. [iVow ready. 

IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By Annette M. B.Meakin, 

Autlior of ‘ A Ribbon of Iron.’ A Rook of Travel. With 10 Full-page Illustrations and a 
Map of the Route. Crown 8vo. 352 pages, 7«. net. [A7^nj ready. 

THE SQUIRE : a Story of Country Life. By Miss E. L. 

Haveufielu, Author of ‘ Badmanstow.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, Oi. [October. 

HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By J. Otho Paget, 

Geokge a. R. Dewar, A. Iknes Shand, &c. With 14 Headings and Tailpieces and 4 Full- 
page Illustrations in Colour by G. A. Fothergill. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Designed 
Cover, 0«. [October. 

HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

Compiled by Mrs. Perceval I^Iackrell. Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 296 pp. 5^{. net. 

[ October. 

THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN AND ISEULT. 

Rendered into P^nghMi by H. Belloc. With 150 Illustrations in Colour by Robert Knoels. 
Limited to 300 Copies. Paper cover, £5 5jf.net. [Odoher. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

■LIBRARY EDITION.’ 

EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE OHIO INAL MANUSCRIPTS, 

By E. T. cook and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 

hi ohont 32 Voluvies, imtedvi Chronoloyical Order, 

Not sold sepavatchh medium Svo, Jfolliston cloth, 21s, each, net. 

The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Earli Volume contains a Preface (jiviny a, Biographical and Biblioyraphiral Account of thi' several 
WorliSy together n'ith Select inns from the Authors Diaries and Correspondehee relating to them. 


NOW READY. 

Vol. I. EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843- 

Vol. 11. POEMS. 

Vol III. MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. I. 1813. 

Vol. TV. MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. II. 1846. 

VoKV. toVIT. (MODERN PAINTERS, Vols. 111 . IV. and V.) will be jmblisbcd 

after ATtl. XI. 

VUL. VIII. READY OCT. 0. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, i 849 » 

352 pages, with the 11 Engraved Plates, in addition to 1 unpublLshcd Engraving (etched 
by Mr. Ru.skin for the Work), Facsimile of MS. and Ct)\er of Finst Edition. 

VOI.S. IX. TO XI. 

With Collations and Additions. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. I. 1851 November 1903 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. II. 1853 December 1903 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. III. 1853 January 1901 

THE EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE will be iucluiled iu tlicbC VolunioF. 

The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about On: Month. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 166 Charing Cross Road. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & Co. have pleasure in announcing 
the Publication of 

THE FIRST 8 V^LU.VES OF 

A COLLECTED EDITION OF 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY rREK\OK AND TWO rilOTOGRAV U RK ILLUSTRATIONS TO F,.\CH VOLUME. 

Large crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 

This edition of SIR A. CONAN DOYLE* S Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, 
the first volume of each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately. 

*** Volumes V. to VIII. will be published on October 15; and Volumes IX. to XII. on 
November IG. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE OS APPLICATION. 

THE LIFE OF/ VOLTAIRE. By S. (t. Tallentyre, Author of ‘ The 

Women of the Saloua,' Author with IIknuv Snov Mkuuivan of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.’ 
With 2 Photogravurea and 16 Half-Tone Blocks. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21.<. (Mofn r 15. 

A life of Voltaire for the general reader. The only complete biography of Voltaire m English. With striking 
illuatratlona. 

TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe, Author 

of ‘ Peter Abelard,’ ‘Lite in a Modern Monastery,’ <kc. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
3i. 6(/. net. [On October 1. 

SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF MUSIQUE. By Sir Fbederick 

Biudok, K.D., M.V.O., Mua.Doc,, King Edward Profesoor of Music in tlic University of Loudon. With a Portrait of 
Samuel Pepya and Musical Illiistratioiia. ('rowii Hvo. Si. [.'shortly. 

•*« Enlarged from the Lectures recently delivered by Sir Fre«lerlck Bridge, 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. NEW, 

RBVIbKD, AND CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo. Is. Gd. [On October 1. 

THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT RENNES, 1802. (Le 

Complot dea Libcllea.) By Gilukht Auous’IIN Tiiikuby. Translateil by Akthi'k G. Chati ii. Crown Hvo. fii. 

[.SVwrGy. 

THE RISING GENERATION. By Constance E. Maud, Author of ^ An 

‘ , English Girl in Puns.’ Crown 8vo. with cover designed by Mr. Jacomh Hood, 6*. [.Yearly ready. 

DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK : or Mediciuo, Quackery, and Disease. 

By B. BiirnKNKLL (Urtkm, F.R.t^b., Knight of .Justice ot the Cider of the Hospital of bt. John of Jerusalem, 
Ex-Preaideiit of the Medical .Society of Loiulon, ito., Ac. Crouu Hvo. 6 j. [Shortly. 

JOHN ADDjNGTON SYMONDS : a Biography. By Horatio F. 

Brown. New Edition in One Volume, with a Portrait and New PreLice. Large crow n 8vo. 7<. 6d. [in the press. 

PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the Cornhill 

Magazine. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Small post Hvo. Si. [In the press. 

DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. NEW AND 

CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8to. 3<r. Gd. [in October. 

NEW NOYEES. 

PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland, Author of ‘ Pages from 

the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of ‘ The Etohiugham Letters.’ Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

[Juit piibluhed. 

ROMANCE: a Novel. By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox IIueffer. 

Grown 8vo. 6*. [October 20. 

THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. By Katharine Tynan, Author of ‘ The 

‘Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘Love of Sisters,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6i. [I/nniedialely. 

THE SECRET IN THE HILL. By Bernard E. J. Capes, Author of 

* The Lake of Wine,' ‘A Oastle In Spain,’ Ao. Grown 8to. 6j. Xovember . 

BARLASCH of the GUARD. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author 

of • The Sowers,’ ‘ The Vultures,’ Ac. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

extremely vigorous piece of narrative, full of adventure, and yet also full of good character drawing. . . 
iiarlascb of the Guard” is one of those creations which the w’orld will not willingly let die .’ — Daily Telegraph. 

London : SMITH, ELDEB, k CO., 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

From Letters, Diaries, and Recollections. By Henry James. With 2 Portraits. In two 
vols. post 8vo. 24s. net. [Octoher 1. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

By Charles Whibley. NEW VOLUME — Modern English Writers. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

[li^ady. 

THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 

A Life of General Sir James Outram, Bart, G.C.B. By Captain L. J. Trotter, Author of 
‘Hod&on of Hudson’s Horse’ kc., kc. Witli Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16«. net. [October 20. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. 

By ISI.A Stfav;\rt, Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; and Herbert E. 
Cuff, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Sui^erintendent, North-Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, 
Loudon. ’ 

VoL. II. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. [October 1. 

VoL. I. 'Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. net. 

PERSONALIA : 

Political, Social, iind Vai'ious. By ‘ Sigma.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [October 6. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

Edited by Profeeisor Saintsbuby. 

NHW VOLUUE. 

THE DARK AGES. 

By Professor W. P. Ker. Crown 8vo. 5t. net. [In tho press. 

A NEW THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

By James W. Barclay, formerly k.P. for Forfarshire. Crown 8vo. [Rcadry. 


NEW NOVELS. 

KATHERINE FRENSHAM. 

By Beatrice Harraden, Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night ’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

^ [October. 

OUR LADY’S INN. 

By J. Storer Cloustun, Author of ‘ The Lunatic at Large.’ Crown 8vo. 6<. [Reai/y. 

THE BOY GALLOPER. 

By the Author of * On the Heels of De Wet.’ With 6 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

[October 20. 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. 

By Wymond Carey, Author of ‘Monsieur Martin.’ Crown 8vo. 6«. [October 1. 

BARBARA WINSLOW: REBEL. 

By Beth Ellis, Author of ‘ An English Girl’s First Impressions of Burmab.’ Crown 8vo. 
6«. [Heady. 

THE YOUNG GERANDE. 

An Episode in the Career of the Right Hon. Marcus Gerande. By Edmund White. 
Crown 8 VO. 6#. [/» the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW mmm the AurniiiN season, im 

THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES OF J. Ml. W. TURNER, 

R.A., in Uie 14atiomil Gallery. With fi8 Pacisimilc Reproductioua in Colour, comprising : The Rivera of France— the 
Seine ; The Rivera of England : The Porta of England. Tlie Deacriptive Text ie written by THEODORE A. 
COOK, M.A., F.S.A. £3 3<. net. This Edition is limited to 1,200 cop lea. 

FRENCH FAIENCE. By L. M. SOLON. Edited by W. BURTON, Author of 

‘Engliah Foroclain.’ With 24 Platee in Colour, 11 Plates oontaining full-si'/.e reproductiuiis of Marks on Porcelain, 
and 48 Black-and-white Plates. 30f. net Thia Edition is limited to 1,200 copic<j. 

THE LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL. By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 

With Rembrandt Frontispiece. 165. net. 

LI HUNQ-CHANG. By MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. With Bembrandt 

Frontispiece and 3 Full-page Plates and Map. 15 j. net 

CASSELL’S POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited by ALEXANDER S. GALT. 

Vol. 1. With 12 Coloured Plates ami Numerous Illustrations. 125. 

WILD NATURE’S WAYS. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Bembrandt 

Frontispiece and about 160 Illustrations fiom Photographs taken direct from Nature l)y Cherry and Richard 
Kearton. 105. Gd. 

THE NATION’S PICTURES. Vol. IV. Containing 48 Pictures re- 

producttl in Colour by tlie latest ami ino^t perfect process of Ohioiro-photography. The pictures arc accompanied 
by descriptive text printed on separate tissues, ^ch plate is suttlciently large to give an excellent idea of the 
original. Cloth, 12f. ^Complete in 4 vols.) 

NATURE’S RIDDLES ; or, the Battle of the Beasts. By H. W. SHEPHEARD 

WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With numerous Illustrations. 65. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By DEAN FARRAR. Biographical Edition. 

With upwards of 300 Illustrations from Special PhoU^rapbs. 105. 6d. net. 

RAMBLES IN AND NEAR LONDON. Chapters on the Social Life, 

Architecture, and Records of the Great City and its Neighbourhood. By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
I*opul(iT Edition. With 60 Full-page IlluBtrations. 65. 

MY ADVENTURES IN THE AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 

By W. CRAIG. 65. 

THE BOOK OF THE OAT. By FRANCES SIMPSON. With 12 Full- 

page Flutes in Colour and uumerone IIlustrationB in the Text. 165. net. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. New Fine Art Edition, With upwards of 100 

lUostrations printed from new plates on paper of snperlor quality. 7$. Qd. 

THE HANDYMAN’S BOOK of Tools, Materials, and Processes employed 

In Woodworking. Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK, Editor of ‘ Work ’ (fee. With about 2,500 Illustrations. Di. 

POCKET EDITIONS. 

KIDNAPPED. By R. L. STEVENSON. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net; 

leather, 35. net 

CATRIONA. By R. L. STEVENSON. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. net; 

leather, 35. neL _ 

NEW NOVELS. 

A FLAME OF FIRE. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 8^. 6d. 20,000 copies have 

already been called for. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. 6s. 
THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By MORICE GERARD. 6s. 

THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATEi By FRANK STOCKTON. With Portrait 

and Four Full-page lllustratioiis 65. 

ALADDIN O’BRIEN. By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 6s. 

A MAN’S MIRROR. By EMILY PEARSON FINNEMORE. 6s. 

THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD. By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 6s. 
MUSK OF ROSES. By MARY L PENDERED. Gs. 

A Pull List of CsMMell d Co,'m Volumes tor the Autumn Season will be sent post-free on application, 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London ; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW AND 

HEW LIST POS T FRE E 

Crov\'u folio, 6/. Ci. net. 

HANS HOLBEIN. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A., Author of ‘Frans Hals.’ 

With 31 Photoj^ravurc Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all the 
artist’s most important works. Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. Also 30 Copies on 
Japanese vellum throughout, 10^. 10^. net. 

Til 5 vols., 21i. net each : or in balf-morocco, 3li. Gd. net each. 

To be publialied at intervals of 3 mootbs. Vol. I. now ready. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

A Now Edition, revised and enlarged, under the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With about 450 Illustrations. 

Hlustratvd Prospectus on application, 

Siiiull 4to. I0.t. Gd. net. 

THE ART OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. By T. R. Way and 

G. Ravenscroft Dennis. With about 50 Reproductions in Half-tone and 3 Fac.similes in 
Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 

[Shortly. 

Small po-it Hvo. Is, 6flP. net, 

THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. Notes made in the Sixteenth Century 

on the Pictures and Works of Ait in Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavil;, Bergamo, Crema, and 
Venice, by an Anonymous Writer. Translated from the original Venetian dialect by Padlo 
Mussi. With notes relating to the works described. Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 


Crown 8vo. Ci. net. 

THE ART OF THE VATICAN : a Brief History of the Palace and an 

Account of the Principal Art Treasures within its Walls. By Mary Knight Potter. With 
41 Illustrations and a Plan. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘BRITISH ARTISTS’ SERIES. 

Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, F.S.A., Author 

of the companion volume on Reynolds, &c. With 3 I’hotogravures and DG Reproductions 
in Half-tone of important Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general 
public. [Shortly. 

Oolumbier Hvo. 600 Copies only, 25y. net. 

THE WORK OF SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS, ENGRAVER. By 

Alfred Whitman, Author of ‘The Print Collector’s Handbook,’ ‘ Ma.stors of Mezzotint,’ 
&c. With 27 Collotype Reproductions and 2 Photogravure Plates. Also a Large-paper 
Edition on handmade paper, with Plates on Japanese \ellum, in crown folio, 50 Copies 
only, 3/. 3 j. net. 

Siiiall 4to. 10s. Gd. net. 

MILLET AMD THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. By Authuu Tomson. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz 
Dupr6, and Rousseau, niaf?y specially photographed for this volume. 

THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 

Small 4to. I4i. net. 

LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH BISHOPS AND 

KINGS, THE MEDIiEVAL MONKS AND OTHER LATER SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
Bell. Being the ’J’hird and Concluding Volume of her work on the Lives and Legends of 
the Saints. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Reproductions in Half-tone. 

Small 4to. 10<. Gd. net. 

LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, 
and Sea. By Sir Montagu Pollock, Bart. With 24 Photographic Illustrations and 
numerous diagrams. 

Large post 8vo. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA : a Handbook for Collectors of 

English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. With 40 Illustrations 
and over 50 Reproductions of Marks. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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IX 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

OH A PPUOATIOH. 

Imperial 8ro. 

PEWTER PLATE : a Handbook for Collectors. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A 

With upwards of 70 Illustrations. 

Grown 8ro. 6 j. net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 

24 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

32mo. decorated paper boards, la. 6i. net ; or In limp leather, 2s. firf. net. 

HILTON’S LTGIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and ODE 

ON THE NATIVITY. Illustrated by R. Anning Bkll. (Carillon Series.) [Ready. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY. By R. C. Skaton, M.A., late FeUow of Jeaua 

College, Cambridge. With a Portrait o£ Sir H. Lowk. 

Demy 8vo. 12*. net. 

NYASALAND UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFICE. By H. L. Duff, 

of the British Central Africa Administration. With Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Aumor, and a Map of Nyasaland. 

Crown 8vo. 6*. net. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EUROPE. Ten Lectures 

delivered at the University of London by Dr. Emil Reich. 

Pott 8 tq. 3*. 6i. 

PAGAN AND PURITAN : being the Octavius of Minuciua. Translated 

by A. A. Brodrihb, M.A. [Riady. 

LIGHT AND LIFE BOOKS. 

Nkw Volumks. Pott 8ro. 1*. net each. 

THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Translated by Georqe Long. 

2 YOls. 

EMERSON S CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. Companion 

Series to ‘ Bell’s Miniature Series op Painters.’ Pott 8vo. illustrated, cloth, Ijf. net ; 
in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2jf. net. 

The follming Volumed have hem arravged for : — 

BEETHOVEN. 1 HAYDN. I MENDELSSOHN. I SULLIVAN. 

GOUNOD. I HANDEL. 1 MOZABT. 1 WAGNEB. 

BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. New Volumes. 

Pott 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, U. net ; or bound in leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
2s. net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. I TUBNEB. 

CONSTABLE. | BEMBBANDT. 

THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. New Volumes. With 40 Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 5s. net each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. I PAOLO VEBONBSE. 

LEONABDO DA VINCI. EL GBECO. 

GAUDENZIO FEBBABI. | 

BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. New Volumes. Crown 8vo. Is. Gd. net each. 

ST. ALBANS. [R^adf. ( ST. PATBICK’S, DUBLIN, 

London : GEORGE BELL ds SONS, York Street, Govent Garden. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s New List. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 

Ready November 18 next, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1,200 pages, 420 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs, Portrait of the AutJior, 8 Full-page Coloured Illustrations from Paintings, 
and 4 Maps. 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top. 


PRICE: TWO GUINEAS NET. 

CENTRAL ASIA & TIBET: 

Towards the Holy City of Lassa. 

Bsr SV£:N HEDIPf, 

AvthoT of ‘ Throvgh Asia ’ ‘ 


An Illustrated Prospectus containing Synopsis pf Contents^ ttc., 
can he had on Application, 

NEW WORK BY JOHN ASHTON. 

Ready shortly, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. containing numerous Illustrations from old Cartoons, 
Broadsheets, &c., price Is. net. 

GOSSIP IN THE FIRST DECADE OF VICTORIA’S REIGN. By John 

Ashton, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Beign of Quoen Anne ’ Ac. 


NEW WORK BY MICHAEL DAYITT. 

Based upon Personal Investigations In Russia. 

Etiily this month. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 

WITHIN THE PALE : the True Story of the Anti-Semitic Persecutions in Russia. 

By Michael Davitt, Author of ‘Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ ‘Life and Progress in 
Australasia,’ &c. 


POPULAR WORK BY CAPTAIN HAYES. 

Third Edition in the Press, entirely Rcvi.sed throughout, and containing nearly 200 New Illustrations 
1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 84.s‘. 

POINTS OF THE HORSE: a Familiar Treatise on Equine Conformation. By 

M. H. Hayes, P.R.C.V.S. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. M. Cuokew, 

Aatbor of * Diaua Barrington,’ ‘ Beyond Uie Pale,’ 
‘ Peggy of the Bariouts,' &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Ci. 

[/« Ocioher. 

THE MAN FROM DOWNING STREET. 

By WIU.1AV Le Quedx, Author of ‘ Wboao FiudcUi a 
Wife,’ ‘If SlnnerB Entice Tbtc,’ ‘The Gamblers,’ Ac. 
1 voL crown 8vo. 6i. [In October. 

THE TWINS OF SKIRLAUGH HALL. 

By Emma Brooke, Author of ' A SuperUuouB Woman,’ 
‘ Life the Accuser,’ ‘ The Poet’s Child,’ &c. 1 vol. 

crown 8vo. 6*. [//i October. 

BUNGAY OF BAN Dl LOO. By Curtis 

Yubke, Author of ‘Hush,’ ‘ A Memory Incarnate,’ dec. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3i. M. 


CUPID IN MANY MOODS. By Cosmo 

Hamilton, Autlior of ‘Which le Abaurd,’ ‘The Glamour 
of the Impotsbihle,’ iVc. 1 vol. croun 8 to. 3j. 6(1. 

THIS FAIR OUTCAST. By Ralph 

Lewin. 1 \o1. crown 8vo. Cs. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By 11. Murray 

GiiiTHniST, Author of ‘The Oourteay Dame,’ ‘Beggars 
Manor,’ <fec. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3 j. ttrf. 

BONDMAN FREE. THIRD EDITION. 

By John Oxe.miam, Author of ‘John of Gerleau,’ 
‘ God’s Brlboucr,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 65. 

BARHAM BROCKLEBANK, M.D. By 

M. BKTHAM-EnwAiiDH, AuUior of ‘Dr. Jacob,’ ‘Kitty,’ 
dec. 1 vol. crow’n 8yo. 6s. 


London ; HUE8T & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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XI 


THE CilBRIDHE UNITERSITT PRESS. 

‘VWWWWWVWWWVWWVWWVVWVWWVWV 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 

Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. 

BDITBU BY 

A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Lltt.D., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 

(To be completed in 12 Volutnes,) 

NOW READY. Rojal 8ro. buckram, gilt top, 16 j. not each. 

Times (November 1, 1902, on VoL I.) ; ‘ Tb« opening volnmo of what promiBcs to be one of tbc mo&t important books 
of our time.’ 

VoL. I. THB RBNAISSANOE. THIRD IMPRESSION. 

Vol VII. thb united states. 

VoL II. thb reformation. Will be published in November. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions will be received for the complete work at 71. 10#. net, which may either be paid 
in advance or by payment of 12#. 6d. net for each volume on publication. After publication the 
price of each volume willjbe 16#. net. 

THE STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF 

CAMBRIDGE. SECOND EDITION. Corrected to June 1903. Crown 8vo. 3#. net. 

MACEDONIAN FOLK-LORE. By G. P. Abbott, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo. 9#. net. 

THE SOURCES OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN. 

By F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Student of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo. 9#. net. 

THE UNREFORHED HOUSE OF COMMONS. Pariiamentary Bepresentatiou 

before 1832. ByEDWABD Porkitt, assisted by Annie G. Porritt. Two vols. royal 8vo. 
25#. net. 

ATHBNAiUM.— * A most interesting book. ... It brings together an enormous amount of valoable constitational and 
Parliamentary history, and gives means of oooess to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.’ 

PRINCIPIA ETHICA. By George Edward Moorb, Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7#. 6(i. net. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Critical Notes, by 

William Aldis Wrigut, M,A.,Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., LitLl)., Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net ; India paper, limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. 
Athen^um.— ‘ Dr. Wright's preface Is a neat and complete summary of bibliographical inlormation, and the critical 
notes show the most thorough investigation. . . . Altogether tills is a model edition.’ 

TURNER ON BIRDS : a Short and Succinct History of the Principal Birds noticed 

by Pliny and Aristotle, first published Doctor William Turner, 1544. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Translation, Notes and Appendix, by A. H. Evans, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 6#. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

General Editor, F. H. H. QUILLSMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF DISEASE. By Peank G. Clbmow, M.D. (Edin.), D.P.H. 

(Edin.), British Delegate to the Ottoman Board of Health, Physician to H M. Embassy at 
Constantinople. Grown 8vo. with 12 Maps and Charts, 15#. 

THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM : an Elementary Text-book, Theoretical and 

Practical. By R. T. Glazbbrook, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By J. J. Thomson, D.Sc., 

LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16#. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Avc Maria Lane. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


EARLY BRITAIN-ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Thomas 

CoDRiNGTON, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.IS. Fcap. Svo. With several Majjs. Cloth boards, 5s. 

EARLY BRITAIN— ROMAN BRITAIN. By Edward Conybeaee. 

Fcap, Svo. cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

ST. ALDHELM: his Life and Times. Lectures delivered in the Cathedral 

Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., 
Bisliop of Biistol. With several Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM OF 

TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D., Professor of New Testameut Exegesis in 
King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1^. 6d. 

EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: being Addrcascs 

delivered by the Ven. James M. Wilson, D.D., Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo. 
paper cover, Gd. 

‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE’ CONTRASTED WITH CHRISTIAN 

FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By William Lefroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, ‘i.'i. Gd 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three Lecturoa 

delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, with an Address on ‘ The 
Authority of Holy Scripture.’ By the Rev. Henry Wage, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, Ij. Gd. 

WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND ETHER; being 

a Course of Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 5s. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE : the Machinery of the Universe. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. Dolbear, A.B., A.M., M.E., 
Ph D , Professor of Physic.s, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. Small post Svo. with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean of Air. Being 

Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, in December 1898, by A. 
Lawrence Rotcu, S.B., A.M. With numerous Illustrations. Small post Svo. cloth boards, 
2^. Gd. 

MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION : the Factors and Kelations of 

Physical Science. By A. E. Dolbeak, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Profe.ssor of Physics, Tuft’s 
College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by Professor Alfred Lodge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. cloth boards, 6^. 

BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK OF. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, 

LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp. With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon. Crown 4to. 
cloth boards, 14«. 

* Briefly, he has proluccd a most interesting and informing book, which has been admirably illustrated.’— G uardias. 

POISONOUS PLANTS IN FIELD AND GARDEN. By the Rev. 

Professor G. Henslow, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. Small post Svo. 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SELECT FABLES FROM LA FONTAINE. For the Use of the Young. 

Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by M. B. de Monvel. New and Revised Edition. 
Royal 4to. cloth boards, fiu. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. Complete in 

18 Uniform Volumes. Crown Svo. half cloth, 1«. Gd. each. The Complete Series, Vols. 
I.-XVIII., in Cloth Case, 28#. 

This is the only Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Works. The last Two Volumes contain 

much new matter. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 4S Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Bbiohton : 129 North Street. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’5 


AUTUMH LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA: A Record of his Services, Political 

Reforms, Banishment, and Judicial Murder, d<'rived from Private Document^ and Remini- 
scences. By his Son, Ali Haydar M[diiat Bey. With Portrait, deray 8vo. 12ii. net. 

[Just out. 

‘ A more damning exposure of the autocratic rule of tlie Sultan Abdul {Hamid the Second hap not been publiBhefl. . , . 
The book 1b a terrible indlctinent of Abdul Hamid, and ahou s that Turkey Ifi rotten— rotten to the core.’— .S'/. James's GateHe. 
‘ This narrative will take a permanent place in the literature of European misrule and unrest.'— 

‘No more appropriate moment for the publication of this valuable biography could liuve been selecte^l than the present 
acute crisis in the history of the Turkish Empire.’— Zkii/y Chrojiicle. 

GALILEO: his Life and Work. By J. J. Fahie. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. Us. net. [Jt/st out. 

Professor in Pisa (15G 1-92), in Padua (1592-16 10), Return to Florence (1610-12), Gathering; 
Storms — Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome — Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernicaii 
Systera.s — The Inquisition and its Sentence, 1633— At Arcetri his last Works and Death, 1642 — 
Bibliography. 

SIR WjLFRID LAURIER AND THE~LIBERAL PARTY. A 

Political History, iy J. 8. Willison. With Portrait. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. 25«. net. 

[Just out. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST: An Account of a 

Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool in a Four-masted Windjammer, 
with the Experiences of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basil Lubbock. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6«. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA: The Experiences of a Russian Rovolu> 

tioni.st. By LEO Dkutsch. Translate<l and edited by HELEN CiliSHOLM. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A SOLDIER AND 

SPORTSMAN, during Twenty Years’ Service in India, Afghani.stan, Egypt, and other 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-General Sir Mont.uiu Gerard, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. With 
Map and lllustratiun.s. Demy 8vo. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HARRY 

SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, Q.C.B., including his Services in South America, in 
tbe Peninsula and France, at New Orlcau.s, at Waterloo, in North America and Jamaica, in 
South Africa during the Kaflir War, in India during the Sikh War, and at the Cape, &C., 
Edited by G. C. !Moore Smith. With some Additional Chapters supplied by the Editor. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 1 \ol. demy 8vo. Uh. Gd. net. 

ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLATIONS. By the 

Hon. Emmeline M. Plunkkt. With lllustiations. Square 8vo. Gs. net. [Just out. 

Introduction — The Constellation Arie.s — The Eleventh Constellation of the Zodiac — The 
Medium Calendar and the Constellation Tauius — Astronony in the Rig Veda— Ancient Indian 
Astronomy— Notes, &c. 

INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. Urgeii^ of the Enquiry-Tlie Scientific 

Standpoint — The Philosophic Standpoint — The Ethical Individual — The Chri.stian Stand- 
point. By E. M. Caili.ard, Author of ‘ Progre.ssi\ c Revelation ’ iSce. Crown 8vo. 3«. Gd net 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. By J. Laukence Ladghlin, Pro- 

fessor of Political Economy in the Uni\crsity of Chicago. With Illustration and Tables. 
Medium 8vo. 16if. net. [Just out. 

TREASURE AND HEART. A Novel. By Mary Deane. Crown 8vo. 

6i. [Just out. 


JOHN MUBEAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Fi^ 0 ^ p 0 L To Y. 

Supplementary List of Recent Parliamentary Papers on Tariffs and Trade. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY PROPOSED NEW GENERAL 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. 9cl., by p(wt U. 

CANADA (PREFERENTIAL TARIFF FOR GOODS 

FROM THP] UNITED KINGDOM): Yearly Value of 
Imports for Consumption from the United Kingdom and 
the United States, to 1902. By post Id. 

CONDITION OF TRADE AND PEOPLE. Return for 
the Uiiltod Kingdom for eiveh of the years 1801, 1811, 
1821, 1831, 1841, 1861, 1861, 1871, 1881, 1801, and 1902. 
Id., by post IW. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH BELGIUM AND 

GERMANY. Correspondence. 5Jd., by jHiSt Id. 

IRON AND STEEL (1901) STATISTICAL TABLES. 

showing the Production and Conanmptlou in each year 
from 1890 to 190 1. 3d., by post 4d. 

TRADE (COLONIES AND UNITED KINGDOM). 

Return showing the Traile of the various British Colomea 
and Poseespions during each of the years 1890-1900. 2d., 
by poet 3d. 

TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

CANADA, AND GERMANY, 1900, 1901, 1902. 4d., by 
post 61d. 

PREFERENTIAL TRADE. Return showing, with re- 
gard to those countries whore \vc <io not enjoy most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and amount of the adv.antagca 
granted to other countries, also the amount of British 
trade with such coiuitries. 2d., by post 3d. 

MEMORANDUM ON SEA POWER AND THE 

PRINCIPLES INYGLVED IN IT. Id., by post Ud. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902, with Comparative 
Statistical Tables, Series of Years (Olmrts). 2i. Id., by 
post 2 j(. Bd. 

EXPORTS, WOOLLEN AND COTTON GOODS AND 

J CUTLERY, 1877, 1882, 1887, 1892, 1897, 1902. Id., by 
t post 14 (L 

TRADE (BRITISH COLONIES WITH FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES). Retorn showing for 1901 the Iraporte 
from Foreign Countries, distinguishing ; (a) Importe of 
Fooii and Drink, Raw Materials, and Manufactured 
Articles : and (u) Principal Articles. 2d., by post 2id, 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH 

INDIA, from 1891-92 to 1900-01. No. 36, Ij. 3d., by post 
U. 6d. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTS : Amounts received respectively 
by British Colonies in the years 1882, 1892, and the last 
year published, and their population at the periods. By 
post Id. 

PAPERS RELATING TO A CONFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STA'l’E FGll THE 
COLONIES AND THE PRIME MINISTERS OF SELF- 
GOVERNING COLONI^^, June to August, 1902. Is. 6d., 
by post Is. dd. 


MEMORANDA. STATISTICAL TABLES, AND 

OlI,\RTS preparol in the Board of Trade with reference 
to various matters bearing on British and Foreign Trade 
and Industrial Conditions. 3s. 6d., by pa^t 4s, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, East Harding St., London, E.C, 


®Ite ^liectator 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, AND ART. 

ESTABLISHED 1828. 

EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d. ; by Post, 6Jd. 

The'* Spectator,’ which circul.ites throughout the educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, and America 
has the following among other fcaturea 

The news of the week is cqpipressed Into an animated narrative, and thus readers of the paper are ensural 
against missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 

The leading articles deal in an independent and unconventional spirit with the chief matters of political, 
economic, and general interest. 

Other articles treat ofGiterary, theological, social, and artistic questions, and diBcuss interesting and curious 
aspects of natural history ]and country life. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, while the shorter notices give In a 
oompressod form the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of Action may And a useful guide for making out their lists for tlie 
circulating libraries. 

The * Spectator ' contains a List of all Books published during the week (not under one shilling in price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached : a feature which will greatly increase Its value to booksellers, librariaus, 
llU'rary institutions, and private persons. 

TERMS OF SUBSORIPTIONb 

Payable in Advance. 

Yearlf. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part the Uuited Kingdom £18 6 £U 14 3 £0 7 2 

Including postage to any of the English Colonies, America, Franco, 

Germany, India, China, Japan, tbe 1 12 6 0 16 3 0 8 2 


‘SPECTATOB/ Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

On salt at all Bocksellers^ Nritttendort, and Dooksta'ls, 
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T^E BEUCI OUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? 

gistorloal and Critical Conaiderations against the Graf-Wellhanaen HTpotheais. 

By W. MOLLER. 

Translated from the German by C. H. iRvriN, M.A. With Preface by Professor VON 
Orelli, of Basel. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, Zs. 6d. 

The EXPOSITORY TIMES Jtnya: ‘ it not time to rocojrnisw that wholesale denunciation of the Highei 
OritlcUra of the Old Testament is not a proper subject for Ohriatian Apologetics ? la it not time to make some diacrimlna' 
tion ? For if there is “ wild cat ” eriticiam, there is also “wild cat " denunciation of criticism, and the one is as hurtful t< 
Christ as the other. The Religious Tract Society recognises that the time to discriminate has come. This book h 
'|emperate. It is also a scholar's book.* 

A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 

YOUTH AND DUTY: 

Sermons to Harrow School Boys. 

By the EIGHT EEV. J. E. C. WELLDOW, D.D., 

Canon of Westminster, sometime JJishop of Calcutta, and formerly Head Master of Harrow School, Author of ‘I Believe ’ 
Ac. Uniform with Bishop Moule’a ‘ Thoughts for the Sundaj's of the Year.’ With a Photogravure Portrait. Grown 8vo. 

250 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The TIMES says: ‘It Isa great gift in a preacher, this combination of strength and simplicity, and the book i 
full of It.’ 

The OUABRIA N says: ‘Such sermons explain the noble standard of honour of the public school-boy.’ 

The CHRISTIAN WORfiR sayn : ‘ They are just what sermons to boys should be.’ 

The OltORE says : ‘ Dr.iyelldon did not “talk down ” to bis hearers, but addressed them in a manly fashion.’ 

The EXPOSITORY TIMES says: ‘ Bishop Welldou has a genius for preaching to boys. His sermons ar 
not seruions— the thing so little loveil by the average boy. They are the Headmaster himself, talking to them.’ 

The RAILY NEWS says : ‘They are sermons that reach a boy’s heart.’ 


JAMES CHALMERS: 

His Autobiography and Letters. 

By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 

Author of ‘ James Oilmour of Mongolia,’ ‘James Gilmour and bis Boys,* Ac. With Two bl-coloured Portraits, Two 
Maps, and Six other Portraits and Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. Also in Handsome Binding for Presentation, 
padded paste gram, gilt line, rounded corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 0s. 6d. ui’t. 

The SPECTATOR says : ‘No brighter or more skilful narrative of missionary life— from the subjective a 
well as from the objective point of view— has ever been publlsheii than this.’ 

The RAILY NEWS says : ‘It is the best missionary biography that has appeared during the last twent 
years. It is a book that will live and take rank as a missionary classic.’ 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY 

From the Apostolio Era to the Dawn of the Beformation. 

By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 

Author of ‘ A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew ’ dec. With full Dates, Chronological Tables, and lo^ 3X. 

Crowu 8to. 610 pages, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

> For the purposes of the student it will be found simple in arr.ingcment, lucid in style, and entirely without bias 
^ilc careful chronological and other tables will facilitate ib \m^ as a text-book. At the same time, the history 
bincntly adapted for the general reader, who will find a subject, which is often rendered tor him unapproachable by th 
yy and technical method of its treatment, dealt with iii a style at once popular and exact. 


NEW ANNUALS. 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 1056 pages. With manyjlllustrations. A handsom 

book for Presentation. Containing a long story, *THC INTRIGUERS, ’ by J. BnouN’DELLE-BmiTOX ; 2i 
SHORTER STORIES S ^vlth much other interesting and useful rcodiug. 7/6 in cloth gilt. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 820 pages, including three long storie> 

<THE INTERVENING SEA,’ by David Ltall ; (UNDER THE 8HE-OAK8,' by E. Boyd-Bavly ; an 
* A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM,’ by Ruona Suthkkland. The volume also contains a host ( 
Interesting items for the Sabbath enjoyment and profit of every member of the Christian household. Profusel 
Illustrated by coloured and other pictures. 7/6 in oloth gilt. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. With many Illustrations, including twelv 
cotaored or tlntod. .TORIES bj Dr. Gonnos 3tabi.es, R.lt, Dr. A. N. Mauh, V. L. Qoiso, Q. MAsvn.i.« Pis> 
W. B. Cdlb, a. M. Jackson, Skklton Euppard, and Alkbkd Oolhkck, and 46 SHORTER TALES by man 
other writers for boys, together with useful and interesting papers on nearly every subject within the boy a worn 
8/- cloth gilt. 

THE QIRL’8 own ANNUAL. 832 pages. Profusely Illustrated.?. STORIES by Mn 
Vaizry, B. Btbrbtt-Qrern, Flora Kuckmann, Lkslik Krath, and B. Davenport Adams, and 20 
T ALBS by other popular writers, together with an immense variety of useful reading on subjects of interest t 
girls and their mothers. 8/- oloth ^t. 


4 Bouyerie Street, London, E.C. 
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Seafield^Park College, 

CROFTON.ON.THE.SOLENT, FAREHAM, HANTS. 

A Residential College for Engrineerinff Students. 
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mechanical engineering ano tool shop. 

SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING; 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington); 
MINING SCHOOL (Freiberg); 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE (Coopers Hill), &C. 


RECENT SUCCESSES AT COOPERS HILL. 

At the Gk>mpetitive Examination held at Coopers HiU on August 1st to 7th, the 3rd, 21stt 
23rd, and 36th places were taken bj pupils from Seafield— all at their first attempt. 


There is a special class to prepare boys to pass the Entrance Examination to the 
Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill. 

Stfideata are also prepared for Ualversitles and London Matriculation. 


The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of practical and 
theoretical Instruction, consisting of— 

Engines (21; Mechanical Engineering, Turners', Fitters’, Carpenters’, and Pattern-Makers 
Workshops ; Forge ; Foundry ; Dynamo Room ; Testing Machine, Drawing Ofiice, Four 
fitted Laboratories (Chemical, Electrical (2) and Physical). 

The entire premises are lit by Electric Light, generated by its own special plant. 

niLFlBLD stands in its own park of eighty acres, with ample accommodation for all 
games, including golf-links; and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are 
excellent and safe. 

All communications should be addressed to the 

Principal-H. M. MAN8EL-JONES, B.A. Lend. (Hon.). 

Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, Ac. 
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MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL FOR 00N8UMPTI0N 
AND DISEASES OF THE OREST, 

HAMPSTBAD AND NORTHVOOD. 

Oat-Patlents’ Departments— HAMPSTEAD, and FITZROY SQUARE, W. 

Patron-H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


The work of this Hospital consists of— 

I. The circulation of Information In resard to ths PREVENTION of Consimptlon. 
a. The Medical treatment In the OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS of persons who are net 
wholly incapacitated. 

3. The treatment as IN-PATIENTS of those who are nnnble to follow their employment. 

To oomplote the Hospital at Hampstoad and to pmvlda ffitpthar mnoh-neadod aeoommoda- 
tion for baetorlolo 0 loal rosoaroh £15,000 la still roRalrod* 


Treasurer— ALFRED HOABB, Esq., 37 Fleet Street/, E.C. 


Tolephono i 0585 Qorrard. 
OfRoooi Pltzroy Square, Wi 


WILLIAM J. MOBTON. Secretary. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 

Ghiaf Offloaa : SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.O. 

Patronyms JtfAJJSSTY THJB KING. 

President— ThQ Right Hon. the Earl op Aberdeen, G.C.M.O.. ^ 

Tiiii Society wu eetabiishod in 1SG2 to f apply Leg Instruments, spinal Supports, Trusses, Elastic 
Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and CTery other detcrlpUon of meebaolcai lapport. to the poor, without limit as 
to locality or diiease. Since the commeucemwit ef the Society It ha* sappUed orer SRT.OOO Appliances to the poor. 

Water Beds and Invalid Carriages are Lent to the Afflicted. 

It proddefl aijrainet impoeition by requlrini; the certificate of a Surgoou in each case. By epocial grante it cneures 
that erery dciervlng applicant ifaall receire prompt aasiitance. 

29,896 Appliances Given during 1902. Over 360 Patients are Relieved every Week. 
Annual Subscription of j£0 10 6 1 Entitles to two recommendations 

Life Subscription of 6 5 0 j per annum. 

OootribQtionB are earneetly eoUcited, and will be thankfaliy receired by the Bankers, Messrs. Bahclat Oo- 
limited, Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary at the Offices of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDKR, Seoretary, 

THE HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT (Incorporated). 

Patrons - - THBIB MAJESTIES THB KINO AND QUEEN. 

600 Homeless and Orphan Boys are cared for upon the family system. Every boy [has a thorough 
religiou.s training. 

There are good Schools, Gymnasia, and Fifteen Trades. 

Over Seventy are the Orphan Sons of Sailors and Soldiers. 

Will Readopm hawe oompassion upon ihoao needy Sena ef 

the Nation 9 

Offle«t—70 Ttmpit Chamhm, Ttmpte Awnut, E,C> 

WILLIAM ROBSON, Seeretary. 

Special | rmy ani University Tuition. 

•niHE EEV. H. A. HALL, M.A., F.G.S., &c., 'sometime Exhibitioner 
of Bt. John’s College, Cambridge, who has had fifiieen years* experience as 
Assistant Master or Head Master in Public Schools, receives a few Pupils, sons of 
gentlemen, to prepare for the Universities and the Public Services. Conversational 

French and German. 

A Special Department for y(ninger loys preparing ^ for Public School Scholarships. 

Full details and lists of successes at Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Universities, and names 
of references supplied on application to Mr. HALL, Tbendlb, Bedhill, Surrey, 
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NORMAN 

s STACEY 


(UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE) 


FURNITURE 

CARPETS 

DECORATIONS AND 
ALL HOUSEHOLD 
REQUISITES. 



LTD. 

HOUSES 
AND FLATS 
FURNISHED 
COMPLETELY 
IN 3 DAYS. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 

/« ortier thaL intending customers in the Country may be served 
the additioncj expense of carriage from the Raihoay Station^ 

Norman <Sr* Stacey ivill in future deliver direct to the CUSTOMER'S 
HOUSE and arrange the furniture therein free of charge* 

Art Furnishers and Decorators, 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 

(OXFORD STREET END). 


^^enburgs Foods 

A pwffressive a'/eti/y sd3pte<r to tfiegmmflff (//ffestwe potn/s. 


Milk Food m 

ledm/7^^s. 


Milk Food N92 

/ro/P 3 lo 6 mo/7t/is. 


Malted Food N93 


Allen fi-Hanburgs Ltd., Plough Court.Lombard St-London. 


FerDocen. 
Bots. i-Bots. 

14/6 8/8 


lyiEDOC.-VIN ORDINAIRB. 

^ * Fua BORDEAUX, an excallent light Dinner Wine. The quality of thia wine 

will be fonnd eqnal to wine usually sold at muoh higher prioea* 

ST. ESTEPHE. 

8UFHB10R DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On oomparieon it will be fonnd 
T«ry inpnior to wine usually sold at higher prices. The appreciation ibis wine 
meets with from the constantly inoreasing number of customers it proouree us in 
Xxmdon and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence in submitting it to these 
who lUce pure Bordeaux Wine. 

8 Dooen Bottlet or 6 Dosen JPinte Delivered Carriage Paid to any Bailway Stationt 
including Caeee and Bottles, 

All who know thaae WInee tell us therel le no Claret sold In Great Britain to equal them In valut* 
We recrot the Increased duty compels advance In price of 6d. per doxen. 


17/6 9/9 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine & Spirit Merchants, Limited. 

Liverpool: 87 North John Street. Manchester: 26 Market Street. 

B 2 
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ON RECEIPT OF 
A POSTCARD we 
will send you full 
particulars of our 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AERATED WATERS. 
The LANCET says : 

.-H 

‘ No purer or more 
trustworthy beverag^e 
could be produced.’ 
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THE CHEAPEST AND PUREST 


TABLE WATER IS 


X 




raiuLis 


I I I I I I i I I I M I M I M I I I I I I I I I I 

PURE DISTILLED WATER, 
AERATED WITH CARBON-OXYGEN GAS. 

A Champagne Pint costs ... l^d. 
A Champagne Quart costs ... 2^d. 
A Syphon costs 3d. 


MIXES SPLENDIDLY WITH 

WINES AND SPIRITS. 


SUPPLIED IN SYPHONS OR BOTTLES, 


PURE WATER CD., LD. 

QUEEN’S ROAD, BATTERSEA PARK. 

LONDON, S.W. 
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The Man and 
The Machine ^ 

Mr. Alexander T. Brown, in- 
ventor of the Smith Premier 
Typewriter, is unquestionably 
the foremost writing- 
machine expert of the 
world. He built the first 



Smith Premier Typewriter 


not only for handsome and speedy work, but to endure under the severest demands 
of actual business. The Smith Premier is free from the weaknesses of eccentric, 
unpractical construction, and to-day embodies the latest demonstrated improvements 
of this typewriter expert, who continues to devote his time and inventive genius to 
maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever, it now«stands as 

THE WORLD’S BEST TYPEWRITER 

Sind to-day tor our lltiU bookt*^Tkt Prtmitr** txplainine exactly why the Smith Premier it bat; or and 
to oar nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days* free trial. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 

14, Graeeehvreh Street, Loadoa, E.C. 


W. R. WARNER & COJS 

B7FBRTBSGBNT 

LITHIA WATER 

TABLETS. 

RECOMMMNDKD B7 PHYSICIAm. 

hM BLIOANT, PeRTABLB, AND EFFBOTVAL 

Remedy in 

UBICEHIA RHEUHATISH. 
GRAVEL, 

UTHEHIA BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
GOUTY DIATHESIS, fto. 

Aon la owully one in a gbuM of pore water three 
tfaMa dally, Moept otherwise direoted. Dropped into a 
glBie of cold water, one Lentlform will In a few momeote 
eairely dinohre with efferveioenM, producing a iparkllng 
dniMthi 

Per fcMo, In, poot /Vee. 

t. WBWBBBY B BOB8 

(latabliihed over UO years), 

;«7 ft U CHASTEBHOUSB SQUARB, and 
44 aiARTEmHfSB SniBT. LONDOB; B.C.. 

AND OF ALL FRINOIPAL 0HEM16T& 


The Original and First So-Styled 

‘ANTI-CATARRH 

SMELLING BOTTLE.’ 

Reeommendeil by tho Medleal Paeully fdr the peat 
•litMnYeareforOOLDS ft SORE THROATS, 
and aoM In all parts of tno worM. 

2/- DR. DUNBAR’S >/- 

ALKARAM 

ALKARAM for Poet-Baeal Catarrh. 
RMommandod in tha BnHik MeMeal Jdamal.— In aa artlela 
enPoft-Nunl Catarrh. Dr. Lunox Brewn* adrlnM that the 
patlant thonld qm (roquMtly Dumbar'i Alkaran. 

Colde Cared by ALKARAM. 

‘ Offlea, Bath, Mol 1B8D. 

' Dear Sir,— Tha vaak before laat i had a fearful COLD IN MT 
HEAD. I purobaeed a bottle of Alharam, ud obtained a vellel 
In ten mloutea ; by night I wae almoet cured. 

' X. VXRB WALWTN.' 

• S6 Baker Mreet. JTny 10, 1876. 

' Dear Bir —Your Alkaram le certainly a Meat booS, an< 
eeeme !•) have a wonderful efleet In oaeee el hay Utreif and 
COLD IN THR HEAD. It ebooid proYe moie end more relaa* 
Ue daring the eomuer, when hay leTer 1>J0 preyMaai 

Yoore truly' A. W. PonANB. F.OA.' 
InBuenea Cured by ALKARAM. 

' Bayewater, Wedneeday, OeL 91 
' Dear glr Leat Monday I wae attaoked by Ylolent Inflaenie. 
I deepalred of being able to falfll an Important eonoert engade- 
menfe to night, but wae advUed to try /oar Alkaram, wuoS 1 

ALKARAM fs loid by ell Eret-dleM Ohemleta end 
Madlatne Venden. 

Pellet PHABMAOZB BUBAL. Bae de le Pels: Dr.HOQO, 
Chempe-Klyedae; end the Prinelpel Pherneeles. 

Per Bottle a/-, Post Free from 
F. NiWBUV A iOHB, S7 dt 38 ObMterhonM Sqame, and 
44 CblrterbouM Street, Loadon, B.C; 
AadefeUFlreUleieOlMmMi. Oae eUe ooly BN 
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To keep the com- 
plexion clear, Vinolia is 
the Toilet Soap gener- 
ally recommended by 


Doctors. 


AMERICAN BASE BURNERS 



BEQUIBE NO FIXING. 

Bora Soft Coal or Ooko. Keop AUght all the Winter. Heed n«7«r 
be let out Fitted with Mloa Windows all round. Gleaner, more 
Oheerfol, Greater Heat than any other StoTO. Price, Plain, £4. 4s, ; 

With Niobel Hounta, M5, 6s. 

Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B., exprostos sroat satlsfisetlcii with tht Storte 

The Oelebrated Amerlou Cooking Storee for Home and laparl Will Bum 

Coal, Wood, Feat, dbo. With Boileri, from 00/6 : without, from 10/0. •* 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for Greanboneae, OoneerTatorleo, Ao., from 2 1 /• 

OHAILBNGE ASBBSTOS WATBR WICK STOVE, Uh 
OIL HEATING STOVES for Bedroomi, Halli, Parloon, from 8/0, / 

Stnd /or lOO^w^ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE {Jrn H mmtioifilmg thU I 
ilagoMitu) to tho CELT AMEEIOAE STOVE STORES in ISt United Kingdom, / 

189 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. wJH 
Ppoppietors: WM. POORE & CO. 


DINNEFORUS 
MAGNESIA 


Apprered by the Medical Frofeeelon for orer 60 Yean 
aa the beet remedy tor 

ACIDITY of tho CTOMAOH, 
HftARTCUIIN, 1 QOUT, and 

NBADAOHK, | INOIOBCTION, 

and the ^Mt Aperient for Delloete Oonatitatloae, 
Ladiea, Ohildren, and Infanta. 
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THE 


EUDERFER 


BLICK 

Is not like other Typewriters. 
It costs less money, 

Does more work, 

Is conveniently portable, and 
Costs less to keep it running;. 

h 

Especially for literary work, 
it has many advantages 
not to be got elsewhere, 
portability for example, 
and combines in itself the 



Prices : Foolscap size, 8 to 11 Quinoas, 
Cash or Instalments, 


Visible 
Writing, 

\ 

Interchangeable Type, 
Permanent Alignment, 
Beautifully clear work, 

and other much advertised 
separate points of its older and 
more expensive rivals. 

List No. 20, post free, tells all about It. 

Blickensderfer Typewriter Co., 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

London Dopdt: 9 Cheapiide. Glasgow Agency: 344 Sanohiehall Street 

Xanohester : 74 Xarket Street. Bristol : 1 Nelson Street 

And most large towns. 


w 
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Absolutely Cure] 
„ BILIOUSNESS. 

J SICK HEADACHE. ] 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONQUE.I 
, INDIGESTION. 

' CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. ' 


ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 
PI LLSj 


They TOUCH the 

Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. 

Look for the BItf nature 
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HOOPER STRUVE & CO;S 


ROYAL GERMAN SPA 

Brigbton Seltzer Water, 

Prepared with the Water of the world-renowned 
Brighton Spa. 

CARRIAGE PAID ON SIX DOZEN, IN BIN CASES. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND WINE MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 


Offices: 7 PAU HALL EAST, LONDON, S^W., 


^ THE ROYAL GERMAN 8 

PA, BRIGHTON. 


J PURE HEAT 1 

1 

r 

1 — 1 

WITHOUT SMOKH OR SMELL 



OliARK'a FATfiRT HYOIBNIG 

‘ SYPHON ’ S TOVES. 

The heat generated by the ‘ SYPHON ’ STOVE Is ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. No FUMES or SMELL can pass into the 
apartment. All products of combustion are rendered 
Innocuous automatic action within the stove, PURE 
HEATED AIR only being exnitted. NO FLUE REQUIRED. 

Supplied to Hi 3 Majesty the King nnd ir.K.H. tbe Dike of Cuiiuungbt. 

Of all Ironmongeri, Stores, Gae Oompiinics, or of PatenteeB and Ma]».er8, 
S^LAHK * Oo., Compton Works, Oaiionbury Hoad, Higblmry, Loudon, N. 
Catalogue and full particulars sent free oo receipt of post card. 




BlMk Handle 5/6 

iTOFy Handle ... ... ... 7/6 

Pair, Ivory Handlei, in Russia 
Iftaiher Case 21/- 


fl[ropp Duplex Strop 7/6 

Kropp Strop Paste 6 cIb 

Kropp Badger Hair Shaving 
Brush ... 5/6, 7/6 * 10/6 


Wholesale I OSBORNS, CUUIRBTT A 00., LONDON, W. 
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OETZMANN & CO. 

HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 

• {QyiSimation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 

GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 

BOMNENCES MMIMV, OCTOBEI IE, 



Solid Sliver Fern 
Pot» 3j| in. diameter 

17/6 


Special Illustrated Sale Catalogue Post Free* 
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A COLONIAL VIEW OF COLONIAL 
LOYALTY 

If there is one thing of which the Englishman is inalterably co\i- 
vinced, it is that he is the ^^^ fellow in the human lace. 

If there is one conYicti^;^|ich the colonial holds as indubitable^ 
it is that in all the qualities that make up his ideal of manhood he is 
the Englishman’s superior. 

It is not here the |)lace to indicate the validity of the grounds 
upon which each se(^|^ of the race — the home-dwellers and the 
adventurers— bases iti|i‘ tenaciously held belief of its own racial 
superiority. But it may fee mentioned in passing that probably the 
causes of this di^verg Ace in Sentiment lie, on the pne hand, in the 
assured belief iti\imself that centuries of supremacy have given as a 
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legacy to the Englishman, and on the other, in the assertive local 
patriotism of the colonial that resents the complacent approval of the 
Englishman as mere patronage. 

But the implied contempt for each other undoubtedly exists ; it 
exists in the Colonies where the local specimens of the ‘ new chum * 
do not tend to induce in the colonial youth a deep respect for the 
Englishman’s native qualities ; it exists in England in the delicate 
patronage of the Englishman that finds expression in such phrases 
as ‘ We are very proud of you colonials ! ’ or ‘ You colonials are so 
loyal ! * Beneath such remarks the super-sensitive colonial smarts, 
however stupid and petty may be his resentment. And despite the 
glowing accounts of fraternal feelings between the colonial and his 
brother ‘ Tommy ’ in the field, between the rough, alert, energetic 
colonial officer and his more refined British brother, that recognition 
of the jarring characteristics of the other existed upon the veldt. 
That during that long campaign, where for the first time in the 
history of the Empire the two branches of the Empire, the home- 
dwellers and the adventurers, met on equal terms, "both engaged on 
a common task, in the intimacy of that compulsory companionship 
many of the misconceptions due to their mutual aloofness were 
annihilated, I do not deny ; but the fact does not need proof that 
at the present moment there is between these two branches of 
the race a serious divergence of sentiment. 

And it is the purpose of this article to show that this difference 
of outlook, this lack of tolerance and mutual respect augurs for the 
Empire that is their mutual care a future of grave and perilous 
issues ; and to suggest a scheme of empire federation on the only 
basis that in the present temper of the Colonies will be possible of 
acceptation to all. And in order to effect that final federation of the 
* Empire it will be necessary for the Englishman to recognise certain 
. facts of colonial sentiment which he is either ignorant of or culpably 
ignores. 

And it is the present writer’s opinion that unless a reconsideration 
of the relations between the two great sections of the Empire — the 
Islanders and the Outside — is made, unless the Englishman is prepared 
tOedmit aTgreater measure of equality to the colonial, to grant him a 
more responsible share, a more honouipable position, in the govern- 
ment of the Empire, unless he is prepared to abdicate some part of 
the title of ‘ Predominant Partner ’ which the history of the past has 
naturally enabled him to assume, this vast agglomeration called the 
British Empire will prove to be not a living organisation but a mere 
aggregation of units, bound together by no common tie, and liable 
to destruction at the first moment of stress. 

And we cannot wait for the time of stress to suggest means" to 
consoli^te a dissipating Empire. The need is now, when that 
Empire is at peace, when throughout all the units of that wide sway 
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there is for the idea of Empire a keen and confident enthusiasm, 
a patriotic belief in its stability and power. 

But in the present haphazard government of a series of * self- 
governing * States and colonies by a Parliament situated in a small 
island in the North Sea — in which assembly not one inhabitant of 
nearly twelve million ‘ self-governing ’ whites is represented — at any 
moment the inevitable conflict between a colony arid the Imperial 
Cabinet may come, and in the passions that such a conflict may 
raise there would be little chance of the equable consideration of 
warring claims and patriotisms necessary to ensure its peaceable and 
honourable settlement. 

In order to clear the ground, let us consider the present, position 
of the great world-wide business trust called the British Empire. 
It is composed of four great divisions, the small group of islands 
known as the United Kingdom, comprising a population of forty-two 
millions, dominating the whole concern. One of the other groups, 
that comprising India and Egypt, is not colonised, but occupied, and 
therefore is excluded from the suggested federation of the whites. 
The other three groups, the South African Federation (of the future), 
Canada and Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, are occupied 
by about twelve millions of the same race. The respective territories 
of the United Kingdom and that of the great self-governing colonies 
are 121,000 square miles and 8,000,000 square miles. Thus forty- 
two millions manage the affairs of themselves and of twelve millions 
of their fellows, and an island-group rules an Empire which in area is 
sixty-four times as big. ‘ 

To the council from which the board of directors chooses itself, the 
twelve millions of the race who have left England are unable to send 
a single representative. They are disqualified from a voice in the 
management of the common business. The board of directors, too, 
directs the destinies of vast domains of which hardly one member 
has taken the trouble to catch even a glimpse. Nay, we have 
the further absurdity of a great department expressly set up for the 
management of the affairs of these twelve million outsiders, the head 
of which has at an advanced age just begun his education by 
personally visiting one of the most accessible of those vast domains. 
With the practical genius of the race for government, it is extra- 
ordinary that any man could occupy the position of Secretary for 
the Colonies who has never set foot in Collins Street, Melbourne. 
And at the present moment, so blinded is the board of directors 
by the localism of its politics, that in the popular view the 
Premier of Fngland iB a more important person than the real Prime 
Minister of the Empire — the Secretary for the Colonies. And a 
huge congested council, called the Imperial Parliament, whose chief 
concerns are not imperial ft all, and which is so unwieldy, so 
absorbed in its little party struggles that it cannot settle the century- 
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old diacontent of a amall island at its door, nay, that it cannot put 
an end to a trade dispute that is devastating a whole district within 
its borders, is the finjil court of appeal to which these disfranchised 
Englishmen must appeal. 

It is true that the small central board of directors has tacitly 
recognised the non-representation of the excluded twelve millions. 
England pays most of the expenses of this gigantic business ; and 
the present wealth of the central governing body proves that in the 
past England has evidently found it profitable to incur this huge 
expenditure. At the present moment the forty-two millions within 
the United Kingdom pay each 29s. 3d. per annum for the manage- 
ment expenses of the business, while the twelve million non-voting 
shareholders in the firm pay an annual amount varying from 2s. per 
head in Canada to 3s. 5d. per head in New South Wales. This 
money is spent on nec,essary items for the upkeep of the business, 
the most costly of these being fragile things called battleships. But 
in the control of these expenses not one of the twi^lve millions has 
the power to interfere even to the extent of his very small contri-^ 
bution to the general fund ; even the battleships for the common 
protection are manned only by members of the forty-two millions that 
pay so much per year for the privilege. 

But in the past the United Kingdom did not find this burden 
excessive, for its money returned to it with interest in the form of 
trade and banking profits. 

It is obvious that a business conducted on such paternal and 
irresponsible lines cannot long continue without reorganisation. 
This fact is recognised nowhere more clearly than in the mind of 
the chairman of directors, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. At the con- 
ference of Premiers last year, Mr. Chamberlain very clearly 
enunciated his belief in the necessity for a change in the conduct 
of the firm. Pointing out the discrepancies in the respective 
amounts contributed by the Colonies and the United Kingdom, he 
said : 

No one, I think, will pretend that this is a fair distribution of the burdens of 
Empire. No one will believe that the United Kingdom can for all time make this 
inordinate sacrifioe. While the Colonies were young and poor, it was perfectly 
right and natural'that the Mother Country should undertake the protection of her 
children. But ndW that the Colonies are rich and powerful, that every day they 
are growing by leaps and bounds, so that their material prosperity promises to- 
rival that of the United Kingdom itself, I think it is inconsistent with their posi- 
tion — inconsistent with their dignity os nations — that they should leave /the 
Mother Country to bear the whole, or almost the whold, of the expense. 

And during his recent noteworthy tour of South Africa Mr. 
Chamberlain recurred again and again to this thought. At Kimberley 
he said, ‘Are you satisfied to be sleeping partners in the Empire? 
(Cries of ‘No! ') Then you wM share its burdens and obligations^/ 
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and so it will become the greatest &ctor in securing the future peace 
and civilisation of the world.* 

And in his speech to the Capetown Chamber of Commerce, 
. he summed up his convictions in a rtoteworthy phrase that has 
awakened throughout the Colonies a loud and persistent echo. 
His declaration that ^ the burden of Empire was greater than 
the Motherland could bear alone, and that as the Colonies grew in 
influence and wealth they must either abandon the idea of forming 
part of the Empire or take their full share of their responsibilities,* 
forms the clmo of his deliverances upon that subject. In such a 
declaration the Sydney BvMetin sees ‘ a notice- to quit ’ and charac- 
teristically accuses Mr. Chamberlain of being ‘ a preacher of sedition, 
secession, insurrection, and treason ’ ; while the leader of the 
Eoman Catholic Church in Australia, Cardinal Moran, merely 
remarks that it would not be for the interests of Australia to break 
away from the Empire at the present moment, though he cryptically 
concludes , that ‘jn another fifty years the Hibernians of that day 
will state what their sentiments will be.* 

There is, then, no possibility of doubt as to Mr. Chamberlain*B 
convictions. The question is whether Mr. Chamberlain means to 
act upon those convictions. 

Undoubtedly these anachronisms cannot long continue to exist. 
The paternal method of the past was necessary in the days when 
the Colonies stood to the Motherland in the relation of puny children 
to their mighty-muscled parent. The head of the business took all 
responsibility, protected his children from interference from other 
trade rivals, and used his children’s growing intelligence and ability 
in the ext^ension of his business. But now that the children are 
admitted by their parents to be full-grown it is inconceivable that 
they can still be treated p children. For good or ill they have out- 
grown their status ; and now t^ey must either be taken into the 
joint business on terms that recognise their responsibilities and also 
their rights, or they mu'st withdraw and set up business for them- 
selves. 

‘ But,’ says the Englishman, ‘ that happily cannot occur. The 
Colonies have shown their loyalty to us in unmistjfckable terms; 
they sent us contingent after contingent with the utmost readiness 
and enthusiasm. If a war broke out to-morrow they would un- 
hesitatingly throw in their lot with us.* 

That is a pleasant and a comfortable faith. The only unsatis- 
factory point about such a complacent bulwark of self-satisfaction is 
that such a belief is quite unfounded. Here the Englishman sufiers 
from that radically wrong point of view which apparently is the 
inevitable result of his regrettable insularity. The Colonies are not 
loyal to England, TTie fact has been insisted upon again and again ; 

' ®'P]^®tly it is necessary to insist n^n it till the end. The feeling 
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throughout the Commonwealth and New Zealand is first an intense 
local patriotism for their own colony or State, secondly a growing 
enthusiasm for the idea of Empire and a pride in the conception that 
the colony and the Commonwealth are part of that world-sway, and 
thirdly a liking for and reverence for the country that is still called 
' Home.’ That is the invariable order of the colonial’s loyalty : 
loyalty to his own colony, loyalty to the Empire, and lastly loyalty 
to England. 

Surely the conception is easy. A Scotsman is first of all a 
Scotsman, next he is a member of the Empire, and last he may 
have some fiiint enthusiasm for the inchoate thing spoken of as 
his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the Seas. But a colonial no 
more expects a frenzied loyalty for his own particular State on 
the part of a Scotsman than a man from Birmingham would expect 
from a patriotic New Zealander a keen enthusiasm for the Education 
Bill in England, Beneath the roof-tree of the Empire we may all 
meet, but in the heart of every member of tl^e wide dominion 
lies an affection for his own race, his own country, his own people, 
a love for his own land, an ineradicable belief in its particular 
destiny. 

And in other wars the conditions that held in the African combat 
might not obtain. The sympathy of the Colonies might not be 
roused. There might not be any danger to the Empire, and the 
Colonies might prefer to stand aloof. No ; the loyalty to hia own 
particular island of which the Englishman is so assured does not exist 
save in a complacent belief due to a wrong sense of the colonial’s 
opinion of him. And it is this complaceiit belief which is' the 
greatest obstacle to the final federation of the Empire. 

And it is surely unnecessary to point out that in the event of 
a vital difference between the United Kingdom and one of its 
unfranchised colonies the loyalty towards England would not survive 
five minutes after the first angry word was spoken. Then the 
Motherland would have an opportunity to test the loyalty of its 
colonials — to themselves, to each other. And in a large conflict of 
opinion^jetween England and any of her great colonial governments, 
there is little doubt in the minds of those who know colonial feeling 
that the event would be the signal for an outbreak of sympathy 
between the Colonies, directed against the Mother Country. 

For it is well to remember that the Colonies — Canada, the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the Cape — are bound together 
by the mighty bond of a common outlook. The ideals of any one 
of the Colonies are the ideals of all the Colonies, and not the ideals of 
the Motherland. England belongs to an older generation ; England 
has to be repeatedly conjured to wake up. But the Colonies have 
outgrown her in political ideals, have set up for themselves, and 
apparently to their own satisfaction, a system of government that is 
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totally foreign to the English mind. And the conflict between the 
Colonies and the Motherland will ari^e out of the growing divergence 
of the colonial and the English ideal. Consequently in the future, 
a recalcitrant colony that defied the authority of the Mother Country 
would expect to find her defiance echoed throughout the Empire, 
a chorus of loyalty to the colonial idea before whose unanimity the 
Mother Country would see the need of conciliation. 

It will be seen, then, that as at present constituted the Empire 
is in a position of very unstable equilibrium. The vast, loosely 
aggregated organisation is not a living thing. It lies open at any 
nmment to the blow that may shatter it to scattered units. The 
need for its reorganisation is admitted by the clamant Colonies, and 
most emphatically by the head of the Empire. What steps, then, 
does Mr. Chamberlain purpose to take in order to put his firm’s 
business in order, to place in a condition of stable equilibrium that 
wobbling thing called the British Empire? Apparently his only 
solution is a systj^m of preferential tarifiTs. His Birmingham speech 
advocating a reoiprocal tariff with the Colonies seems to the present 
writer entirely a leap in the dark, a step fraught with the worst 
possibilities for destroying the entente cordiale that at present exists 
between the parties to the proposed federation. As Ijoid Rosebery has 
pointed out in his speech at Burnley, such a scheme has obvious 
dangers, for it omits the question of colonial representation in the 
government of the common Empire. 

The Chamber of Commerce [he said] would have to think what the situation 
might become — how Great Britain might have annually to submit to the pressure 
of various Colonies who were discontented with the tariff as then modified, and 
wanted it modified still further. If they considered Great Britain as a target at 
which all these proposals for modification and rectification would be addressed, 
he thought it would occur to their Chamber that it would not altogether add to 
the harmony of those relations to have these shifting tariffs existing between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. 

Such a matter of tariff arrangements might presumably work 
happily — till the first stress came. And it might work happily for 
years— without contributing in the least to the cementing of the 
imperial federation. 

And judging by the ‘ looking-on ’ attitude taken up by Canada, 
her ‘ sympathetic consideration ’ of any tariff arrangements with the 
Mother Country, with Mr. J. S. Willison’s proviso that ‘ we cannot 
afford to be supplicants for Imperial favours nor to determine our policy 
according to the dictates of British statesmen ’ ; the open indifference 
of Australia, evidenced in the Govemor-G-eneral’s Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Federal Parliament on the 26th of May, 

‘ The urgency of questions of domestic importance prevents Ministers 
from asking you to give immediate consideration to the question of 
preferential trade ; ’ and Mr, Seddon’s speech, on the 5th of June, in 
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which he defines the extent of the Colony’s concession to the prefer- 
ential tariff idea as a mere 10 per cent, ad valorem duty on foreign 
imports, while retaining its present high tariff wall againt the products 
of the United Kingdom — all these evidences of the aloofness of the 
colonial mind do not allow us to adduce any enthusiasm for the 
federation of the Empire by a policy of shifting tariffs. As the Duke 
of Devonshire pointed out in his speech of the 21st of July, the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom approach the idea of free trade 
within the Empire from different points of view. The Colonies, in 
short, are essentially Protective in their ideals, and England — until 
we have proof from the electors — must be regarded as essentially a 
free-trade country. 

To the present writer the obvious remedy seems to be represen- 
tation. The first need of the Empire is a fuller sense of responsibility 
among all the members of it. Mr. Chamberlain thinks it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Colonies as nations that they should 
leave the Mother Country to bear almost the whole of the expense of 
the Empire. But the colonists think it inconsistent with their 
dignity as nations to have no share in the government of the P]mpire 
of which they form so important a part. Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
intend, and certainly cannot hope, to persuade the Colonies to con- 
tribute any sum for the management of the business in the disposal 
of which they have no voice. Such a suggestion would negative 
the fundamental axiom of government — that without representation 
there can be no taxation. 

The Colonies are no longer content to be sleeping partners in the 
Empire. In the words of Mr. Chamberlain, they are eager to ‘ share 
its burdens and responsibilities ’ ; but what steps is he prepared to 
take to raise the Colonies from the position of sleeping partners to that 
of active responsible partners in the difficult business of dominion ? 
Up to the present moment the Colonies are waiting to hear, and 
have heard nothing but a proposal for reciprocal tariffs. And the 
Colonies admit with Mr. Chamberlain that they must either abandon 
the idea of forming part of the Empire or take their full share of 
their re^onsibilities. 

It must be quite apparent to such an astute statesman as 
Mr. Chamberlain that he cannot hope to obtain one penny from the 
Colonies without proffering them some very real privilege in ex- 
change. How, then, is he going to induce the Colonies to take 
upon themselves the burden beneath which the United Kingdom 
is so pathetically staggering ? Certainly not by an appeal to their 
gratitude ? The Colonies, though swift in sympathy and generous 
in their charities, are not of a grateful frame of mind. They have 
too confident a belief in themselves to admit that there is need of 
their •gratitude. The colonial is assured of his ability to protect 
himself, and of the splendid future before his colony. He is a 
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grown man now, with a man’s conoOption of his advantages. He 
would come to the Motherland’s help from a feeling of sympathy, 
and if John Bull stood at the street corner and pathetically appealed 
for funds to carry on the irksome business of Empire, no doubt 
there would be a swift response to his request. But it would be 
given, as all charity is given, from a feeling of pity. And I do not 
think Mr. Chamberlain asks for the pity of the Colonies. ’ 

No; the only means available for the preservation of this 
loosely knit collection of territories is a firmer binding together of 
the scattered parts. The final federation is a federation of the 
Empire upon a basis of representation. The New Eepublic of 
Mr. Wells may for the present wait; now the imperative need of the 
Empire is the compacting of its membership by a process that will 
give each member of the bond a feeling of responsibility, and of 
pride, in his position. 

Then do the Colonies want representation in the Itnperial 
Parliament ? Frankly (in the writer’s opinion) the Colonies do 
not. The Colonies have too poor an opinion of that unwieldy 
council to ask permission to be swamped beneath its multitude of 
councillors. The Colonies are not interested in the local concerns 
of the United Kingdom; perhaps the only party question that 
finds an echo in the Colonies is the matter of the pacification of 
Ireland. And the Colonies have no intention of being made the 
tools of a local party warfare in which they have not the least 
concern. 

No ; the only solution of the difficulty that is likely to commend 
itself to colonial minds is the setting up of a federal council that 
would take over the imperial concerns of the business, and leave 
untouched the so-called Imperial Parliament to riot in the in- 
tricacies of its local party system. Taking the federation of the 
Commonwealth a^ a model, we should see that local parliament at 
Westminster slowly dwindle in importance as it slowly receded from 
the imperial purview and became engrossed in the party concerns 
of what within a century will probably be a minority of the white 
population of the Empire. Necessarily, when the larger imperiid 
cares were removed from its grasp, the number of its members 
would suffer reduction. 

Eemains then the Imperial Federal Council, the supreme 
governing body of the Empire. This body need not be large ; the 
feeling of democracy is continually in favour of smaller legislative 
bodies, and I suggest for the composition of this Imperial Council 
a representation on a double population and State basis that would 
comprise two chambers whose total members would not number 
fifty. In order to provide for the changing proportions of popula- 
tions due to the filling up of the vast empty territories of the 
Colonies, it would be necessary to have a double system of represen- 
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tation, similar to that adopted in America, Canada, and the 
Commonwealth. Thus all the State-groups of the federation would 
be represented in the lower council in proportion to their population^ 
while in the upper council these same States would be represented 
by an equal number of senators apiece, no matter what their 
population. The lower council would be a population representation, 
in which the United Kingdom would naturally greatly preponderate, 
while the upper council would be a State representation, in which 
the Commonwealth would have the same representation as England 
and Wales or South Africa. 

In order to show how such a suggested federal council would 
provide for the representation of the component parts of the Empire, 
I subjoin a suggested table of representation. For the rough 
purposes of the illustration it has been found necessary to divide the 
Empire into those broad divisions that geographically suggest them- 
selves. Thus, taking the map of the world, we find the central 
group of the United Kingdom, divided into^ the three State- 
divisions of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with which 
would be included the white populations of the European possessions 
of the Empire. Another group would comprise the proposed South 
African Federation, another that of Canada and Newfoundland, as 
well as the white peoples in the West Indian and South American 
possessions, another the Commonwealth of Australia, and the last the 
colony of New Zealand and the Pacific and East Asian possessions. 
Thus we have a closely connected triple group of States at the 
centre of the federation, and outside them four great federations. 
My proposal would be to give each of these seven State-groups, 
three of which compose the United Kingdom, a representation 
of three senators in the upper federal council. Thus this council 
would be composed of twenty-one senators. 

The lower house, elected on a population basis, would work out for 
the total population of whites in the Empire — fifty-four millions — a 
house of twenty-six representatives, each member representing the 
suffrages of two millions of his race. The constitution of the two 
houses would then be as follows : 


State-Group 

House 

Senatp 

Total 

England and Wales 

16 

3 

19 

Scotland 

2 

3 

6 

Ireland .... 

2 

8 

5 

South African Federation 

1 

8 

4 

Canada and Newfoundland 

2 

8 

6 

Australian Commonwealth 

2 

8 

6 

New Zealand, Pacific, etc. 

1 

8 

4 


26 members 

I . 

21 senators 

47 
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BritUh and Colonial Eepre^entation Compared 


— ^ 

House 

r 

Senate 

Total 

.United Kingdom (three States) 

20 

a 

0 

29 

Colonial Empire group (four States) 

6 

12 

18 


From the constitution of this suggested council it will be seen 
that the central State-group, the United Kingdom, would possess a 
big majority in the lower house, and a small minority in the upper. 
But as, following the analogy of the Commonwealth Federation, in 
all cases of conflict between the two divisions of the legislature the two 
houses would ultimately sit as one, to settle the question upon which 
they were divided, the central State-group would possess an ultimate 
majority of twenty-nine to eighteen. Even in the eventuality of 
Ireland throwing in her lot with the Colonies there would be a 
majority of one for Great Britain. 

Before discussing the question whether the United Kingdom 
could thus take tlje Colonies into a working partnership, it is neces- 
sary to make one suggestion that might pave the way for the 
establishment of such a council. That is that such a council might 
in the first instance be purely advisory. 

Following the example set by the Premiers’ conference, its 
deliberations might take the form of suggestions to the present 
Imperial Parliament. And as this public opinion of the Empire 
gradually took concrete form it would inevitably happen that these 
mere suggestions for the good government of the common business 
of empire-management would ultimately assume the importance of 
commands, which Westminster would have no option but to confirm. 
And — a further suggestion — ^it would not be necessary for the two 
portions of tj^e federal council to sit as separate bodies at all. A 
single earned system would be tbe least cumbrous method of 
procedure for a nominally advisory board of directors, though in 
order to balance the claims of States whose areas and popular 
tions are so extraordinarily varied, and yet unstable, the double 
system of representation would doubtless be found absolutely 
necessary. 

But it will be strenuously objected that England would never 
submit to the indignity of thus abdicating her proud overlordship of 
the Empire. It is the writer’s contention that this is precisely what 
England will ultimately be forced to do. The whole trend of the 
recent growth of the Empire, the whole trend of recent colonial 
opinion, are inevitably forcing this issue to the surface of imperial 
politics. It will be seen by the man in the street, as it has already 
been seen with such vivid clearness by the minds that guide the 
destinies of the Empire, that this issue is one of immediate practical 
politics. It is a necessity for the Empire immediately to put its 
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house in order. Common sense and imperial expediency alike point 
to the necessity for the institution of some such scheme of represent- 
ation. The Colonies will not remain long content with the sop of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade within the Empire. They 
demand a more dignified and responsible position than that of the 
recipients of England’s charity and beneficence. They are feeling 
the meaning of their manhood ; they demand a recognition of their 
ability to take a man’s share of the burden. 

But in order to clear the ground for such a final federation that 
should knit the Empire in the bonds of an enlightened self-interest, 
it is necessary for the Englishman to recognise that the colonial is 
his equal. There must be no further patronage, uttered or implied. 
The representatives of the Colonies do not care to come to conferences 
at the invitation of England ; they feel that they have the right to 
come as the representatives of the disfranchised twelve millions 
behind them. In such a council as I have tentatively suggested 
the eighteen colonial representatives would insist upon their right 
to assist the twenty-nine members of the hQjne-States in the 
practical details of the government of the Empire. In the debating 
arena of that council every member, whether he represented half a 
continent or half an island in the North Sea, would be equal. Is 
the Englishman able to adniit the possibility of such a conception ? 
With all the glamour of his great history upon him, will he submit 
to listen to what these representatives of unknown territories beyond 
the seas have to tell him of the manner in which those dominions 
should be governed ? 

Unless the Englishman is prepared to admit the reasonableness 
of such a contingency, unless he is able gracefully to offer a fuller 
sIiAre of representation to the disfranchised Colonies, then, tariff 
conventions notwithstanding, the cementing of the E|j|^pire is yet a 
long and a perilous way off. 

And the idea of a federal council offers further possibilities in the 
future. With the ever-continuotts increase in the wealth and popu- 
latioi^ of the colonial empires, the position of the three central 
States will gradually but surely diminish in imperial importance. 
The Englishman of the far future must be prepared to see a sugges- 
tion made for the removal from England of the seat of government 
to one of the more populous centres of Empire. And, to recur to 
the present, one of the first results of such a council would be the 
throwing open to the Colonies of the great defence forces of the 
Empire. The British officer would have to admit his brother 
colonial officer upon an equal footing with himself, and a Westralian 
admiral might rise to [the command of the Imperial fleets. Nay, 
there would be nothing to prevent another Mr. Seddon assuming 
the position of political head of the Empire. But a Scot has more 
than once been Prime Minister of England, and an Irishman has 
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brilliantly led the armies of the country a^nst srhieh his native 
country is politically so inQbnsed. 

Finally, the writer is convinced of the immediate necessity for 
the consideration of some federal scheme that, is based primarily 
upon the principle of representation. Mr. Chamberlain’s desire 
for the establishment of Empire preferential tariffs — federation 
by Chamber of Commerce — has the fatal objection that it affords 
more opportunities for discord than for harmony. A continual 
bickering between the selfish individual members of the tariff 
combine will not conduce to that enthusiasm for Empire upon which 
alone a permanent federation can be reared. Representation must 
precede tribute. In the words of Jjord Rosebery : ‘ From the 
Imperial point of view, it would have to be considered whether the 
relations [between the Mother Country and the Colonies] could be 
modified materially for the better without having direct colonial 
representation in some form in the Government of this country.’ 

{ 

Arthur H. Adams. 
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THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY-SOME 
NOTICEABLE FACTS AND EXTRACTS 


!• 

The Position of England before Free Trade 

Free trade is on its trial. At a moment like the present when 
its] fiscal policy is being ardently discussed throughout the country, 
an(i when free trade is being as uncritically ^.nd as vociferously 
lauded to the skies by one set of people as it is b^ing condemned by 
another set of people, and when the public is getting more and more 
bewildered at the contradictoriness of the statements made by its 
leaders, it becomes necessary to look at the present problem in the 
light of history in order to find out whether free traders or protec- 
tionists are right in their assertions. This is particularly desirable as 
the protectionists frequently state that the economic conditions of 
the world and of Great Britain have greatly changed since the time 
when free trade was introduced into this country, and as the nature 
of the economic changes which have taken place since then is 
vaguely felt but not distinctly understood not only by the general 
public but even by many prominent protectionists who make use of 
that argument. ^ 

Everybody has a fairly correct idea of the present economic 
position of Great Britain as compared with that of other countries. 
We know that its rural industries have been decaying for many 
years, and that the country receives from abroad by far the larger 
quantity of the food and the raw material which it requires. We 
also know that its imports have been rapidly increasing in value 
during the last three decades, whilst the exports, with which we pay 
for the imports, have remained stationary during that period. They 
have actually decreased if we deduct coal from them. We know 
that the manufacturing industries of the United States and Germany 
are flourishing, that the industrial competition between these 
countries and Great Britain has become extremely keen, that foreign 
industries have ousted those of Great Britain from many markets, 
that many of her industries, which formerly were paramount in the 
world, are languishing, and that some of them have even been ruined 
by their foreign rivals. We know that Great Britain keeps her in- 
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dustrial position in the world with the greatest diffionltj, that the 
United States and Germany are rapidly overtaking her, and that this 
country is at present oconpying the second rank, and is rapidly 
sinking to the third rank amongst the indnstrial Powers of the 
world. 

What was the economic position of Great Britain when free 
trade was inaugurated ? 

At the time when free trade was introduced, Great Britain was 
unquestionably the first and foremost economic Power in the world. 
Her wealth and industries knew no rival ; she was industrially and 
commercially fdcUe primcepa amongst the nations. A few figures 
will illustrate her former position. If we refer to the eighth edition 
of the ETicyclopcedia Britannica we find the coal production of the 
world for the year 1845 stated to have been as follows : 


Coal produced in 1845 

United Kingdom 

Belgium . . . . , 

United States 

France . ^ 

Prussia 

Austria 


31,600,600 tons 
4,960,077 „ 

4.400.000 „ 
4,141,617 „ 

8.600.000 „ 
700,000 „ 


Evidently, as regards the output of coal, the lifeblood of industrial 
production, the other industrial countries were nowhere, compared 
with Great Britain, for their combined production was only about 
one-half of hers. 

In the production of iron Great Britain had a similar para- 
mountcy, for the same edition of the Encydofpcedia Britannica gives 
the iron production of the world in 1854 as follows : 


Iron produced in 1854 

Unite4^ Kingdom 

United States 

France 

Prussia 

All other countries 

Total 


3.000. 000 tons 

760.000 „ 

750.000 „ 

300.000 „ 
1 , 200,000 

6.000. 000 tons 


Great Britain therefore produced at the beginning of the free trade 
period as much iron as all other nations together. 

The same source provides figures of similar portent with regard 
to the cotton industry.: 

Cotton consumed in 1845 

United Kingdom 604,000,000 lbs. 

United States 175,000,000 „ 

France . . . . . . . 159,000,000 „ 

Russia, Germany, Holland, and Belgium . 97,000,000 „ 

All other countries ..... 39 ,000,000 „ 

Total 1,“074,000,000 lbs. . 

j 

iv, 1.56M5. a... . • 
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The British cotton industry was consequently fkr superior to that of 

the whole of the rest of the world. 


We learn irom the eighth edition of the Eifu:ydopee(Ua Britannioa 
that Great Britain’s means of transport were as superior to those 

possessed by other European nations as was 
iron, and manufactured cotton. 

her production of coal^ 

Length of Railways 


United Kingdom (1857) 

. . 9,019 miles 

Prance (1864) 

. . 2,913 „ 

Prussia (1856) 

. 2,603 „ 

Germany (1866) ..... 

. . . 2,226 „ 

Austria (1866) 

. 1,686 „ 

All other countries of Europe 

. . 1,807 „ 


At the beginning of the free-trade period our railways were 
almost equal in length to the railways of the whole Continent. At 
present Great Britain possesses less than one-eighth of the railway 
mileage of Exirope. 

Even the British shipping industry appears to have been propor- 
tionately more powerful before free trade was introduced than it is 
now. According to official statistics British shipping amounted in 
1845 to 4,310,639 tons, whilst all other foreign countries possessed 
only 1,735,079 tons. Great Britain therefore owned, before the 
advent of free trade, more than 70 per cent, of the world's shipping, 
while she has now less than 50 per cent. 

This wonderful prosperity of the country, which outshone not 
only that of every other country but even that of all other countries 
combined, had grown since the time of the great Napoleonic 
wars. We read in voluiote xiv. of Alison's History of Europe : 

There is perhaps no example in the annals of mankind of a nation having made 
such advances in industry, wealth, and numbers as Great Britain has made since 
the Peace. In the thirty years that have elapsed since the battle of Waterloo, 
during which it has enjoyed, in Europe at least, almost uninterrupted peace, its 
population has increased more than one-half, having advanced from 18,600,000 
to 28,000,000; its imports have doubled, having risen from 32,000,000/. to 
70,000,000/. ; its escports have more than tripled, having swelled from 42,000,000/. 
to 130,000,000/., exclusive of colonial produce; its shipping has doubled, 
having jpcown from 2,500,000 tons to 6,000,000 tons. . . . During the same 
period the agricultural industry of the country has been so far from falling 
short of this prodigious increase in its commercial transactions that it has signally 
prospered; the dependence of the nation on foreign supplies has steadily 
diminished, until the grain annually imported had come (on an average of five 
yeasB, ending with 1835) to be no more than a two-hundredth part in average 
years of the annual consumption ; and the prodigy was exhibited of a rural 
industry in an old State possessing a narrow and long cultivated territory, not 
only keeping pace with, but outstripping an increase of numbers and augmenta- 
tion of food required for the purposes of luxury unparalleled in any age. 

It should be added that Alison’s figures are based on the official 
statistics contained in the Government abstracts. 
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Snoh) aocordiDg to the best English sources, was the paramount 
industrial position of Great Britain at the time when the great free 
traders began their^ activity. The few but representative figures 
above given should be sufficient to prove that Great Britain was then 
industrially and also financially all-powerful. This impression is 
confirmed and strengthened when we turn to the foremost foreign 
book of reference of that period, Meyer’s Encyclopoedia. In that 
work we read the following under the article ‘ Great Britain,’ pub- 
lished in 1849 : 

Great Britain outshines all other countries in every branch of human activity, 
in the raising of raw produce and in the manufacturing industries. Her ruriU 
industries are carried on on a most grandiose scale. . • . Great Britain can be 
called an industrial State only in so far as her agricultural population is inferior 
in numbers to her industrial population. In no European State have the rural 
industries made greater progress than in Great Britain. Agriculture and cattle- 
raising show an extraordinary prosperity and are a model to all countries. • . • 
Great Britain occupies not only a commanding position owing to the perfection at 
which her agriculture and her mining industry have arrived. She is besides a 
model to all nationi^ of the earth with regard to the technical industries, for 
no country on earth possesses industries of a perfection and a size simile to 
those of Great Britain. There is no branch of industry which has not been culti^ 
vated by the British, none in which they have not arrived at the highest perfec- 
tion. Manufactures of many kinds, such as the wool and metal industries, have 
been celebrated already for three centuries, but their production has only become 
unsurpassed in quality and quantity since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the inexhaustible mechanical genius of the British, by the invention of 
machinery, skilfully utilised the vast powers of Nature which had hitherto lain 
dormant. England and Scotland are the workshops of the world, which provide 
not only all the States of Christendom with goods, bu%^ which swamp the whole 
earth with produce of every description. Great wealth favours enterprise in Great 
Britain. The liberty of the citizens, an advantageolos system of patents which 
may easily be ceded, together with governmental bounties and grants for the 
maximum export of manufactured goods stimulate commercial activity. The use 
of machinery, which is more developed in Great Britain than in any other country, 
saves expensive manual labour and makes it impossible for other nations to com- 
pete with that country on terms of equality. 

The position of Great Britain makes a large export to foreign countries abso- 
lutely necessary f and Great Britain would rapidly decay and lose her paramountcy 
if the foreign markets should be closed to her and if her industries should be stifled 
by their own productiveness. Therefore it comes that the political relations of 
Great Britain with all other countries are based chiefly on commercial con- 
siderations. 

The incontrovertible statements taken from the best British and 
foreign sources make it abundantly clear that Great Britain’s indus- 
trial position before the advent of free trade was unique, and that 
the prosperity of the country was marvellous. Therefore it would 
appear that the assertion which is so frequently made by free traders 
that Great Britain owes her prosperity to free trade has no founda- 
tion in fact. 

There was no doubt much justification for the demands for free 
trade which were advanced in the middle of last century. This 

Vot. Liv.— Na. 320. 0 0 
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juBtifioation may be found in the economic conditions of the world 
during the early forties 6f last century^ As we have seen from the 
foregoing "figures, Great Britain possessed practically a universal 
monopoly in all important industries, for her manufacturing output 
was prolmbly greater than that of all the other Powers of the world 
combined. Great Britain was the workshop, the banker, the mer*^ 
chant, the shipper, the engineer, the financier, in fact the universal 
provider, of the whole world. No dangerous competitors were in 
existence. The United States were a purely agricultural country of 
less than 20,000,000 inhabitants, and were our best customers for 
the products of our industries. Germany was an incoherent mass of 
small and independent States which were jealous of one another and 
which hamper^ each other’s progress. Each petty State had its 
own coinage, weights, and measures. The internal trade of the 
country was subjected to all those vexatious and ruinous restrictions 
which are usually found only between distant countries. France 
suffered from chronic unrest and revolution, her agi^culture was very 
backward, and an elaborate system of octroi duties an(} of unnecessary 
and most galling governmental and communal restrictions hampered 
the creation and the development of her industries. Those men in 
Great Britain who agitated for free trade could, of course, not fore- 
see that backward agricultural countries, such as the United States 
and Germany, would ever become industrial rivals of Great Britain. 
This seemed especially unlikely, as it was supposed that the United 
Kingdom had the monopoly of good coal; which was the one and 
only basis of all manufi^turing activity. We read in the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, issued in 1842 : 

In France, Li^ge, Germany, Sweden, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Canada, 
and some of the New England prorinces coal has been discovered and wrought. 
But in all these countries the coal is of a quality much inferior to the British, and 
entirely unfit to he used in many manufactures ; so they import coal from Great 
Britain for various manufactures. 

Besides, the stock of coal was believed to be practically inex- 
haustible, for we read in the same work: 

At thepresent rate of consumption the coal deposits of Great Britain will still 
last more than 1,500 years, and, by an improved method of working, this time 
may be extended at least 400 years. 

This sanguine forecast of the duration of the coal measures has, 
unfortunately, proved erroneous. 

The economic position of Great Britain in the middle of last 
century seemed consequently to the men of the time to be so strong 
as to to absolutely unassailable. The country was all-powerful as a 
producer, there were no rivals in the field, rivalry with Great Britain 
aeejtn^ impossibie, and, apart from its artificial resources such as 
its established position, wealth, and connections, its natural resources 
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seemed to be soffioitotly great to insure for Oreat Britain a la^ng 
monopoly in mannfaotures and shipping. Under those circumstances 
it was only natural that Cobden and his disciples loudly proclaimed 
that * England was, and would always remain, the workshop of the 
world,’ and that they based their whole pohoy on the assumption of 
Great Britain’s natural and overwhelming superiority, which the 
experience of later times has, unfortunately, proved to be utterly 
fallacious. 

This dangerous self-deception of the free traders was forcibly 
expressed in the Edinburgh Memew. In July 1842 we read in an 
article published by that review on List’s system of protection the 
following sentences, which plainly express the ruling idea of the 
period : 

In Continental countries they naturally reason thus : * England has protected 
her manufieurtures — England is rich ; if we protect our manufactiires we shall be 
as rich as she is.’ They forget that England has unrivalled natural capacities for 
manufacturing and commercial industry, and that no country with capacities dis- 
tinctly inferior can asdSnd to an equal prosperity by any policy whatever. 

This is a characteristic pronouncement of the self-confident and 
unimaginative doctrinaire who always imagines that the conditions 
of the moment will last for ever. He presumes to dictate eternal 
laws to Nature. 

Starting from the fundamental but erroneous assumption that 
England’s superiority would be everlastin,i: by the will of Providence, 
and that her prosperity was undiminishable by any policy whatever 
employed by foreign Powers, which was the practical basis on 
which the free-trade theory was built up, free traders argued that 
foreign Customs barriers would be absolutely unavailing against the 
natural superiority for manufacturing possessed by Great Britain. 
Therefore foreign nations were to be persuaded to give up their 
useless protection, and Cobden went so far in his delusion as to 
prophesy that ^ there will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be 
changed in less than five years to follow our example.’ Since that 
prophecy was made, not five but more than fifty years have passed by, 
yet not one foreign nation has followed our example, and the most 
rigidly protectionist countries, the United States and Germany, bid 
fair to possess in a few years that commanding position in the 
world which we occupied when we inaugurated free trade. This 
position has been taken away from us by these two protectionist 
Powers. 

Free trade has beeu unlucky in its prophets. Cobden’s prediction 
of the speedy advent of universal free trade has as little been fulfilled 
as his solemn prophecy, *From the. first I have always entertained 
and expressed the conviction that free trade, far fiom permanently 
injuring the farmers, would ultimately tend to their prosperity and 
independence/ ^ 


o o 2 
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Similarly, Mr. Gladstone used to prophesy that her tariff ms the 
only bar that wonld prevent the United States from ever becoming a 
prosperous country, which prophecy has also become utterly falsified 
by experience. 

On the erroneous forecast that British industries would always 
remain paramount the astonishing theory was developed by our 
free traders that our whole fiscal policy should be shaped for the 
advantage of the consumer. The producer was so powerful that he 
was easily able to look after himself. Unfortunately history has 
proved that British industry is not irresistible, and as regards the 
celebrated * consumer ’ argument, the plain truth is that a working 
man has to produce something during the day-time before he can 
consume his evening meal. If he cannot find any work because 
his industry, having been filched away by protectionist countries, 
is decaying, the cheapest ‘ consumer ’ prices for food will not save 
him from starvation. 


II 

Bismarck on the Policy of Reprisals 

The following mostly confidential documents were written or dictated 
by Prince Bismarck, and illustrate clearly the genesis of the move- 
ment for protection in Germany, which has many points of re- 
semblance with the present movement for a reform of British fiscal 
policy. 

The justification of his views may be seen from the marvellous 
industrial development of Germany which has taken place since his 
well-designed type of Protection was introduced. This development 
is directly traceable to the powerful influence of her tariff which has 
been instrumental in turning a backward agricultural country into 
the foremost industrial, and probably the wealthiest. Power on the 
Continent. 

Owlhg to Bismarck’s tariff, which was improved by his successor, 
Germany has been able to completely turn the tables on Great 
Britain. Whereas formerly she used to provide this country with 
raw produce and to receive British manufactures in return, her 
tariff, which was deliberately drawn up to effect that purpose, has 
entirely changed the character of the trade relations existing between 
the two countries. 

Eai. gr.y Great Britain exported to Germany in 1902 fully manu-* 
factored goods to the value of only about 2,500,0002., and partially 
ma]^ufactured goods, such as yams, sheet iron, &o., to the value 
of but little more than 6,000,0002. On the other hand she exported 
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to O^rmany tmmanu&otored goods, suoh as coals, metals, 6sh, hides, 
bom, 'tropical produce, &o., to the value of no less than 16,000,0002., 
whilst Germany provided this country with about 33,000,0002. 
worth of fully manufactured articles and with but 9,000,0002. worth 
of ^^manufactured goods. Thus, through the action of the German 
tariff, Great Britain has, as regards Anglo-German trade, been 
relegated to the humble position of a purveyor of raw produce 
whida she can ill spare, whilst Germany has elevated herself to an 
exporter of manufactured goods of the highest class. 

The fact that Germany sends us 33,000,0002. of fully manufac- 
tured goods and buys but 2,500,0002. of fully manufactured goods 
from Great Britain, and that Great Britain is forced to pay for 
foreign manufactured articles with her valuable raw produce, her 
tools, is sufficiently startling ; and that disproportion between our 
fully manufactured exports and imports will, as regards Anglo- 
German trade, be accentuated in the near future by the action of 
the new German* tariff, which foreign nations will probably again 
imitate, as they imitated Bismarck’s successful fiscal policy of 1879. 


Memorandum pro Memoriae the IZth of Oc2o6er, 1875. 

His Excellency Prince Bismarck is of opinion — which opinion 
he is inclined to express publicly, and the criticism of which he leaves 
to experts — that nothing but reprisals against their products will 
avail against those States which increase their duties to the harm of 
German exports. The objections raised against such steps in the 
name of political economy seem untenable for reasons of policy. 

Extract from Despatch to Prince Hohetdohe^ German Ambassador 
in Paris, March 1876. 

We cannot disguise to ourselves that, if the existing system of 
export bounties in France (by means of acquits^it-caution) should 
continue we would be compelled to levy countervailing duties on 
French iron similar in amount to the bounties given by the French 
Government. 

Letter to Minister of State Eoffmomn, the 21th of October, 1876. 

• • . I request your Excellency to make proposals to me how 
land in which way the Imperial authorities might be empowered to 
take measures in order to combat the abuse of secret bounties which 
are given by the French Government to the French industries. 

With regard to this matter, we cannot remain dependent upon 
the good-will of foreign Governments, but require absolute guarantees 
which we can only find in our own institutions and in our own 
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measures ; for even if we should succeed in obtaining by dipIomiti6 
negotiations and by the threat of reprisals from the French Qovem- 
ment assurances which would appear satisfEictory on paper, the 
French customs authorities would nevertheless in practice always 
be able to favour the interest of French subjects at the cost of 
German trade. The administrative arbitrariness of the customs 
officials in France, which is connived at by the highest authorities 
in Paris, is too great to allow us to rely upon the French authorities 
for the protection of German interests. 

The honesty and the greater clumsiness of our officials, together 
with the greater publicity under which our own administration has 
to work, puts us easily at a disadvantage in dealing with the astute 
and disciplined officials of foreign Governments. By * disciplined ’ I 
mean the greater obedience of foreign officials even to such instruc- 
tions as are not publicly admitted, and their greater skill in twisting 
the sense of commercial stipulations in such a way that the 
advantages are all on one side, tactics which we iind in France not 
only among the customs authorities but also among, the transporting 
and forwarding intermediaries. 

I believe, therefore, that we must not conclude a new commercial 
treaty which in any way fetters our freedom of action in the sphere 
of tariffs. 

Letter to Minister of State Hoffmann^ the llth of November, 1876. 

In the draft bill ^ received with your letter of the 15th of this 
month, paragraph I., and especially paragraph II., leave to us the 
burden of proof as to the actual export bounties which are granted 
by foreign Governments. It is within our power neither to determine 
the existence of such bounties nor to adduce legally valid proof as to 
their amount and extent. The determination of these bounties 
depends partly on scientific and partly on technical arguments, and 
on their applicability opinions may be divided. 

In view of the lesser scrupulousness with which foreign Govern- 
ments observe their treaty obligations, and in view of the greater 
facility with which the customs apparatus of foreign countries is 
made subservient to the Government for secret purposes which are 
Tiot avowed^ it is to be expected that we shall be outwitted in all 

' The chief provisions of this draft bill were : 

Paragraph 1. Goods which are imported into Germany, and which receive an 
export bounty from another country, are, when introduced into Germany, liable to 
a countervailing duty which may be imposed by Imperial proclamation. 

Paragraph II. The countervailing duty must not exceed the amount of the 
export bounty. 

Paragraph Il£ Countervailing duties can be levied either upon the products of 
a certain ^pountty or upon all ^oods arriving from that country, without regard to 
their couutxy of origin. 
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(ireaties whioh pre9uppo$e the hqna fidea of foreign officials is 
equal to that of our own. 

I do» therefore, not think it advisable for us to conclude com- 
mercial treaties which limit our freedom of action with regard to 
tariffs for the whole time for which such treaties are concluded. 
Only in freedom of action and in our determination to make use of 
that freedom of action to the fullest extent, shall we find protection 
against injuries inflicted upon us which we may recognise, but for 
which we cannot adduce legally valid proof. 


Letter to Mmiater of Fmance Camphausen, the ISth of February^ 

1877. 

.... We should bear in mind that the Oerman industries 
ought to be effectively protected against the injuries that are at 
present being inflicted upon them by the fiscal policy of foreign 
States. Therefons it should be our aim to secure for the exports of 
our home industries into foreign countries conditions at least as 
favourable as are the conditions which foreign countries enjoy in the 
German market. We have consequently not only to consider the 
duties which are levied on foreign frontiers and on our own, but also 
the export bounties which are granted in various countries, and which, 
I fear, are insufficient in the case of Germany and lower than those 
which are given by foreign countries. 


Confidential Letter to all the Oerman Governments, the 2nd of Juhjy 

1878. 

In view of the attitude of the German Diet during its last session 
towards the taxation proposals recently made by the allied Govern- 
ments, I think it desirable that the allied Governments should in 
time arrive at an agreement as to the financial policy of the future, in 
order to be able to submit proposals for a comprehensive programme 
of economic reform to the Diet during its next session. 

The chief object of that reform should be the expansion of the 
Imperial , revenues, which expansion has on all sides been considered 
necessary. 

Consultation and agreement among the various Governments is 
required with regard to the following points : 

(1) As to the degree to which the revenues must be increased. 

(2) As to the objects on which taxation should be increased. 

(3) As to the manner in which that higher taxation should be 
levied. 

(4) As to the effect which the settlement of thbse three points 

will have upon our fiscal policy. " ^ 
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It appears recommendable that these questions should be discussed 
by way of confidential conversation between the allied Governments 
before formal legislation be entered upon. Consequently I take the 
liberty of submitting to the allied Governments the proposal that, 
as soon as possible, a conference of the competent ministers should 
take place. 

For such a conference some days in the first half of August would 
appear to be a suitable time, and a town should be selected for it 
which is geographically most convenient to all the representatives of 
the various States. Heidelberg would perhaps be best situated and 
would be more suitable than Berlin. 

In order to give the chief points which will be of interest for 
the conference I have the honour to enclose for your confidential 
information several copies of a memorial ^ in which the questions 
mentioned are treated. 

I take the liberty of asking your Government to let me know as 
soon as possible whether it would take part in sucl^a conference, and 
whether my proposals as to time and place are convenient. In case 
your Government should assent to my proposal I should be glad to 
belfurnished with the names of its representatives as soon as possible. 

(The conference in Heidelberg took place between the 5th and 
8th of August, 1878, and led to an agreement in nearly all points 
with the proposals made by Prussia.) 

Confidential Circular to all the Priissian Ambassadors accredited 
to the various German Courts, the 2%th of October, 1878. 

I have the honour to send enclosed a copy of a proposal for 
a revision of our fiscal policy, which proposal has been advanced by 
the Prussian Ministry of State. I think that it would be desirable 
to have thereon the views of the allied Governments. 

You will therefore communicate in confidence the contents of 
the enclosure to the Government to which you are accredited, and 
ask in my name for an expression of its views on that question. 

At the same time you will direct the attention of the Government 
to which you are accredited to the following : The policy of fostering 
individual industries by protective tariff (for reasons apart from 
financial considerations) is a policy which is permanently or tem- 
porarily pursued by all Governments. The opposition which that 
policy usually finds amongst those producers who are not protected 
is directed principally against the privileges which individual pro- 
tected industries are supposed to obtain at the cost of all other 
industries. 

To such opposition a protective system will not be exposed which 

^ The text of the memorial alluded to is not obtainable, but it was probably 
identical with the next document. 
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levies duties on aU merchandise ‘ which passes our frontiers from 
abroad and which treats all produce alike, subjecting all without 
exception to ad valorem duties. 

Prompted by the justified pursuit of German national interest, 
the whole of the German production would receive a more favourable 
treatment in the home market than would be granted to foreign 
production. 

According to my opinion, such a system has the following 
advantages : 

(1) The financial results of an ad valorem duty would be very 
considerable. 

(2) Such duties would not be oppressive in any direction, as they 
would affect all classes equally. As every producer in the Empire 
is at the same time a consumer of the products of other industries, 
the advantages and disadvantages caused by such a tariff would be 
balanced and would be more equally distributed than if duties were 
imposed upon a limited number of particular products. 

Only a small ^minority of the population is non-producing and 
lives on a settled income, on fixed salaries, professional fees, &o. 
This fact increases to a considerable degree the difficulties which are 
in the way of the introduction of such a tariff. These difficulties are 
especially great, as the majority of our legislators in Parliament and 
of our permanent officials belong to that minority. However, the 
justified claims of our officials can always be satisfied by increasing 
their salaries if prices should really advance after an increase in the 
customs duties has taken place. At all events it does not seem 
likely that a considerable rise in prices will occur. 

(3) The duties raised on foreign imports will either not be borne 
by the home consumer at all or such duties will be borne by him to 
a small extent only. These duties will diminish the profit which the 
foreign producer has hitherto made from us, and will perhaps also 
affect the profit of the middleman. 

By the fact that foreign countries always show the greatest con- 
cern if another country desires to increase its duties, it can be seen 
that such customs duties are to a very large extent borne by the 
» foreign producer and not by the consumer. If the home consumer 
should really have to bear the weight of increased duties, such an 
increase would leave the foreign producer indifferent. However, 
that is not the case, for the gain of the foreign importer is dimi- 
nished either by the whole amount of the duty or by part of it. 
Under a system of protective tariffs the Empire will, therefore, derive 
part of its income from foreign countries. 

’ Prince Bismarck amended this statement later on by declaring that foreign raw 
products which are required for manufacturing purposes, and which cannot be 
produced in Germany, would either not be taxed at all or would be taxed according 
to requirement. 
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(4) The cost of the customs apparatus will not be much increased, 
as the customs arrangements already existing have to be maintained 
in any case, and they will probably prove sufficient for dealing with 
the additional goods subject to duties. 

So fax I have not made proposals in any direction with regard to 
the considerations enumerated above. The purpose of this letter is 
to ascertain how far it is advisable for the Imperial Chancellor to 
proceed officially, in which way he should proceed, and bow far such 
proposals would be favourably received. 

You will, therefore, bring about a confidential expression of views 
on the part of the Government to which you are accredited and 
notify to me the result of your conversation. 

Enclosure referred to m the jpremous Letter. 

The financial, economic, and political conditions which have deter- 
mined the direction of our fiscal policy have n^aterially altered in 
the course of the last years. 

The financial position of the Empire and of the single States 
requires an increase of the revenues. During the confidential con- 
versations which took place last summer in Heidelberg with regard 
to fiscal reform the conviction was unanimously expressed that the 
system of indirect taxation should be further developed. 

Besides the present state of the German industries and the 
tendency to increase the protection of home production against 
foreign competition, which has become apparent in our great neigh- 
bour States and in America, have made it necessary to enquire 
carefully whether it would not be desirable to reserve the German 
home market also, to a greater extent than heretofore, to the national 
industries. By taking these steps, the growth of our home produc- 
tion would be encouraged, and at the same time material for future 
negotiations would be created, provided with which we might try 
later on in which way and how . far the customs barriers of foreign 
countries, which at present damage our exporting industries, might be 
removed for the benefit of our industries by new commercial treaties. 

The^results of an enquiry into the position of the iron, cotton,^ 
and woollen industries which is being conducted will supply us with 
useful material for answering the question whether an increase of 
our import duties or their reintroduction will be conducive to the 
welfare of those industries. 

Preliminary investigations have already been made, and papers 
will be placed before a committee of the council which will be 
appointed for the object of changing the customs tariff in such a way 
that in the first place the present disproportion between import 
duti^ on manufactured goods and on raw produce will disappear, and 
that in the second place the protection of our various industries 
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against foreign competition will be increased. However, the introduc* 
tion of higher duties than those contemplated is in no way ex- 
cluded. . . . 

In order to solve the questions alluded to as quickly as pos- 
sible and to end the present oppressive uncertainty with regard 
to the future course of our fiscal policy, which weighs on all our 
industries, it seems necessary to nominate a special commission 
for utilising the material which already exists and which has been 
collected by the enquiries already made in order to prepare the 
revision of our customs tariff. 

The duty of the commission would be to examine the whole of the 
tariff, and it should be composed partly of ofBcials of the Empire and 
partly of officials of the most important individual States. The 
number of its members should not be too small in view of the scope 
of the task. The working out of questions of detail should be left 
to smaller sub-commissions which could be formed from the larger 
commission. It is ^Iso recommendable to empower the commission 
and the sub-commission to call and examine experts or to call for 
written opinions and statements through the various authorities. 

(On the 12th of November, 1878, a copy of this document was 
sent to the Federal Council, and on the 12 th of December a 
commission was appointed which received Bismarck’s views and 
instructions by his letter of the 15th of December, which is printed 
below.) 

Reply to Ohjections made by Oerman Oovemments with regard to 

the proposed Alterations in the Tariff, end of November 1878. 

. . . The proposal to impose duties on our imports may be viewed 
with suspicion by consumers, and chiefly by those consumers who 
live on their assured income free from care. But the means of those 
people also will give out if they do not make up their mind to con- 
sider the position of the producing part of the population. If the 
producing part of the population is impoverished the whole State is 
impoverished. . . . Who after all is to carry the whole burden of the 
State ? The producer alone ? Consumers are all. 

Memorandum to Fedei^al Council, the 1 5th of December, 1878. 

... It is not a matter of chance that other States, especially 
those which politically and economically have made the greatest 
progress, rely chiefly on customs duties for their revenue. 

Direct taxation which is demanded from the individual, and 
which, in case of need, is obtained by force, is by its very nature 
more oppressive than indirect taxation, which is almost unperceived 
by the consumer. . . Direct taxation weighs especially heavily upon 
the middle classes. 
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It is a matter of course that is not intended that the increase of 
indirect taxation should mean an increase in the whole burden of 
taxation, which is not determined by the national income, but by its 
necessary budgetary expenditure. It is not the intention of the 
Government to produce larger revenues than are absolutely neces- 
sary, but it is its intention to produce them in the least oppressive 
manner. The reform of our fiscal policy consists not in increasing 
taxation but in removing the burden from the more oppressive direct 
to the less oppressive indirect contributions by a revised tariff. 

To attain that end it would appear recoramendable that all 
merchandise passing our frontiers should be subjected to customs 
duties. From those duties the raw materials which are necessary 
to our industries and which are not produced in Germany (such as 
cotton), or which are produced in insufficient quantity or quality, 
should be excepted. The duties should be graduated in accordance 
with the requirements of our home industries. . . . 

The increased yield of indirect taxation would not necessitate a 
corresponding increase in the expenses for collecting the duties, as 
the existing customs apparatus will probably prove sufficient to cope 
with the additional work with which it will have to deal. 

Though I am laying the greatest stress on the financial aspect of 
a change in our fiscal policy, I am of oj)inion that the reintroduction 
of protection cannot be attacked by political economists on economic 
grounds. 

It is an open question whether a state of complete and reciprocal 
international free trade would be to the interest of Germany. As 
long as most other nations with which Germany has to keep up 
business relations are surrounded with tariff walls which are 
continually rising higher it seems both justifiable and necessary to 
introduce protection. . . . 

Protective duties in favour of individual industries are like 
privileges, and meet with hostility on the part of those industries 
which are unprotected. In order not to give undue privileges to 
individual industries it would, therefore, be advisable to give a 
preference to all home production over foreign production in the 
home market. 

Such a system would not be oppressive and would be just to all, 
as the duties would be more equally distributed over all the pro- 
ductive forces of the nation than in the case of protective duties in 
favour of individual industries. 

The small minority of the population which does not produce at 
all, the consumers pure and simple, would apparently suffer by pro- 
tection; but if the prosperity of the country should be increased 
by protection the non-productive section of the community and the 
recipients of fixed salaries, imperial and local officials, &c., would 
certainly^ also be benefited. The community would be enabled to 
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give compensation to those classes for a possible rise in the price of 
commodities ; but if such a rise should take place it would be but 
infinitesimal and nothiDg like the rise that is usually imagined and 
feared by the consumers. 

Duties which are imposed merely for revenue purposes on 
products which cannot be raised in the country, and which must be 
imported from abroad, will always to a large extent be borne by the 
home consumer. However, on those products which can in sufficient 
quantity and quality be raised in the country, the foreign producer 
will have to bear the whole of the duty in order to be able to com- 
pete in our market. Lastly, in such cases where a part of the home 
demand must be supplied by imports from abroad, the foreign 
competitor will be forced to pay at least a part and sometimes the 
whole of the duties, and to be satisfied with a smaller profit than 
heretofore. The customs duties on those products which are in 
part raised in this country would to a large extent be paid by 
foreign countries, w|^ich may be seen by the interested clamour which 
is always raised abroad whenever new duties are introduced 
or when the old ones are increased. If the home consumer 
would in practice be burdened with the weight of import duties, 
the introduction of such duties would leave the foreign producer 
more indiflFerent. 

Whenever a portion of the import duties is borne by the home 
consumer, it is small in proportion to the fluctuations in price which 
are caused by the changes in supply and demand. Compared with 
the great and rapid fluctuations arising from these causes a duty of 
5 or 10 per cent, ad valorem can only exercise a proportionately 
small influence upon prices. ... 

The return to the principle of protection all round has become 
necessary owing to the altered economic position of the world. In 
the revision of our fiscal 'policy we can he solely guided by the 
interests of Oer'many, 

Commercial negotiations with foreign countries may soon be 
expected, and we can initiate such negotiations in the hope of secur- 
ing favourable treatment of our claims and favourable conditions to 
Crerman trade only if the whole of our industries can, by an autono- 
mous tariff, be brought into a favoured position with regard to 
foreign countries. 

Speech from the Throne to the newly elected Reichstag , 
the \2th of February, 1879. 

. . ♦ The new fiscal proposals are firstly intended to increase our 
resources by broadening the basis of taxation and by abolishing that 
taxation which is felt to be most oppressive. At the same time I am 
of opinion that our home industries in their entirety have a claim for 
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as much assistance as can be granted to them by duties and taxes, 
an assistance which in other countries is given to similar industries 
perhaps m excess of the industrial requirements. 

I think it my duty to try to reserve at least the German home 
market to national production so far as that policy is compatible 
with our other interests. We shall, therefore, return to those 
principles which have been proved by experience, which have guided 
the Zollverein during almost half a century of prosperity, and which 
we have, to a large extent, deserted since 1865. I fail to see that 
that departure from protection has brought to us any real advantages. 

Statement placed before the Oerman Diet in support of the Tariff 

Proposals and explaining their Aim, the IZth of April, 1879. 

. . • German fiscal policy, in taking up free trade, had entered 
upon a phase during which the well-being of our national industries 
and the retention of the home market for the ^ benefit of our own 
industries were almost completely left out of consideration. That 
economic policy would have been advantageous and justified only 
under two conditions. 

Firstly, it was necessary that other countries should follow our 
example and also adopt free trade, and the hope that they would 
do so was widely entertained in economic circles until a few years 
ago, and was also very prevalent in the Diet. But to-day no doubt 
exists that the first condition which can justify free trade has not 
come into existence, for no nation has followed our example. 

The second condition which could justify the introduction of 
free trade was that no changes in the international economic con- 
ditions unfavourable to Germany should take place since the time 
when free trade was inaugurated, and that Germany should preserve 
her relative economic position amongst nations. This condition also 
has not been fulfilled. 

The marvellous development of transport has, during the last ten 
or twenty years, completely changed the economic aspect of the 
world and the distribution of econoniio power. The most important 
German industries are at present endangered by huge foreign in- 
dustries whose production, owing to the greatly increased transport 
facilities, threatens the German market in a way that, but a short 
time ago, could not have been anticipated. Furthermore foreign 
nations have learned — and the United States are an example — ^to 
dispense with German goods by surrounding themselves with hostile 
tariflFs and by creating industries of their own in their country. 

Our present tariffs, therefore, correspond no longer with the 
economic conditions of the world and with the requirements of the 
time. 

To the allied Governments the considerations enumerated 
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appeared bo weighty as to make a reconsideration of our fiscal policy 
necessary, and from the disadvantages mentioned the direction which 
the necessary fiscal reforms should have to take became clearly apparent. 

In view of the position described above it evidently became 
necessary to come to the assistance not of certain individual industries 
which had suffered, but of all the national industries, by giving them, 
wherever such treatment appeared desirable, a preference in the 
home market. 

With this end in view a special commission was nominated which 
has examined every single item of the proposed tariff. 

The changes which have occurred in the relative economic position 
of various nations must make it apparent that it is risky for Germany 
to keep our market any longer open to foreign nations, especially if 
we bear in mind that other nations, whose system is more strongly 
protective than our own, have reserved their home market to their 
own industries by increased customs duties. 

As the unsatisfactory state of the German industries is not of 
recent growth, material to support the justified claims of our in- 
dustries is not lacking. Two enquiries into the decay of two industries, 
which have particularly acutely suffered, were made last summer, 
and the conclusions arrived at are at the disposal of the various 
Governments. 

The finding of the commission which has examined the require- 
ments of the various industries is apparent from the individual 
provisions of the new tariff, in which the reasons which have been 
instrumental for determining each individual provision have also been 
stated. The general conclusion at which the commission has arrived 
may be summed up as follows : Whenever a pressing necessity can 
be proved to exist, home industries should receive a somewhat higher 
protection than hitherto received. As a rule our industries should 
be granted only a moderate advantage over foreign competition. In 
drawing up the provisions of the tariff it has been borne in mind 
that the ability of German industries to export should be fully 
maintained and that that ability should be strengthened by reserving 
to them the home market. 

Letter to JUi/nister of Fvncmce Bitter, the I3th of May, 1880. 

With reference to your letter of the 4th of May regarding the 
decrease in the yield of the income tax on small incomes (‘ Klassen- 
steuer ’) I agree with you that it is necessary to proceed with the 
utmost economy, and to recommend to the local authorities the 
greatest possible indulgence in levying taxes in view of the dimi- 
nished prosperity of the country. In reply to your letter I should 
like to make the following observations : 

The shrinkage in the income tax on dmall incomea is a proof of 
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the shrinkage in the prosperity of the population. That shrinkage 
has made itself felt for several years past, and according to my con- 
viction it would have taken place several years earlier had it not been 
for the war contribution of 5,000,000,000 francs which we received 
from France between 1871 and 1874. Only that circumstance has, 
for a time, arrested the deterioration in our economic position which 
has been caused by the free trade legislation that was initiated after 
the Zollverein period. If these statements should require further 
proof the fact that the masses of our population are impoverishing 
should be sufficient. That decline in our prosperity began when 
our fiscal policy was altered in the direction of free trade. . . . Only 
the French war contributions stopped for a time the decay of our 
prosperity that began when we deserted the traditional policy of the 
Zollverein which had been followed ever since 1823. We may 
therefore hope to see this decay disappear if our legislation continues 
to advance in the direction which it took in the session of 1879, 
without regard to the wishes of an opposition whose action was due 
rather to the consideration of the requirements of the political parties 
in the Diet than to considerations of public welfare. 

.... That the income tax on large incomes has risen whilst that 
on small incomes has fallen off seems to me to be due to nothing else 
than to the greater pressure which has been exercised by the tax- 
gathering apparatus whose principle it is to increase the assessment 
until the public makes formal complaints. However, merchants and 
other business men who require credit do not easily make such 
formal complaints, because of their credit requirements. But even 
those income-tax payers who need not think of their credit will 
rather bear an undue increase in their assessment for a time, as long 
as that increase is not out of all propo^iioriy than take the trouble of 
sending in formal complaints. Only incomes which emanate from 
regularly flowing sources and which are paid in cash can be measured 
with absolute accuracy. I can, therefore, only view with suspicion 
the way in which the income-tax gathering authorities have pro- 
ceeded, if the income tax received between 1874 and 1880 has 
increased by nearly 12 per cent, when all incomes, as is well known, 
have decreased. In consideration of the depressing circumstances of 
the present time and of the shrinkage in our income I cannot believe 
that such an increase could have been effected except by causing 
perfectly justified dissatisfaction amongst the taxpayers. 

If I therefore agree with the wishes of the Minister of Finance 
for economy I cannot help seeing in the arguments which your 
Excellency has advanced in your memorandum a proof how greatly 
the free trdde disturbance, which has affected the fiscal traditions of 
the Zollverein, has damaged the prosperity of the German nation, 
and how necessary it is to continue to oppose free trade. The. 
history of the Zollverein up to the end of the sixties was a history 
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of aninteirapted prosperity for Prussia, notwithstandiug the narrow 
limits of the country and notwithstanding the greater impediments 
to our home trade owing to our inferior means of transport. During 
the short space of but half a year since we have deliberately turned 
away from that mistaken system of free trade we have already wit- 
nessed a slight improvement in our economic position, and we may 
count on an increasing improvement if we continue to proceed on 
the road upon which we have entered. 

0. Eltzbacher. 


Vot. LIV— No. 820 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 
THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 


We have heard a great deal lately of the War Office and the need of 
reform in its organisation, and it has been unfavourably compared 
with the Admiralty. It may therefore be useful to show what the 
organisation of the Admiralty is, there being very general ignorance 
on the subject — ^the idea generally entertained by the public, and 
even by many naval officers, being that the Navy is governed by the 
Board of Admiralty created by patent ‘ for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral.’ And the fact that all orders emanating from it 
are signed by the Secretary ‘By order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty’ naturally tends to that view, which, however, is by 
no means a correct one, as I propose to show in this paper. 

For many years previous to 1869 the Navy was ruled by a Board, 
responsible as a Board to the Crown and country, the members of 
which varied slightly from time to time, but consisted in 1869 of 
two civilians and four naval officers (as I pointed out in a letter to 
the Times in November 1890), the First Lord, a civilian, being 
'primus inter pares ; so that, if the naval men agreed, they, being in 
the majority, ruled the Navy, and the Board could only be overruled 
by the Cabinet. My statement that the First Lord was only primus 
inter 'pares was questioned by a correspondent in the Times who 
signed himself ‘ Navalis,’ and who quoted the evidence of the Duke 
of Somerset and Sir James Graham before a Committee that when 
First Lords of the Admiralty they considered themselves supreme ; 
and in a certain sense they were, but there is no doubt no important 
naval change could be made contrary to the wishes of the naval 
members of the Board. I have had conversations with old officers 
who were members of the Board of Admiralty previous to 1869, 
amongst whom I may mention the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Alexander Milne, and two out of the only three other officers now 
alive who were members of it, and they are all unanimous on this 
point. Cases have occurred when, the First Lord not giving in to 
the naval men on the Board on a vital point, the Cabinet was appealed 
to, and the naval men support^. 
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With regard to the formation of the Board, the naval men \vere 
selected by the First Lord after he had accepted ofBce ; and when a 
change of First Lord took place, the new First Lord made a fresh 
selection — which, however, often inclnded members of the late Board. 
The same practice prevails now, except that whereas in former days 
politics often entered into the selection they have in recent times 
happily been abolished in the government of the Navy. 

When in December 1868 Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister 
Mr. Childers, who had in a previous Administration been Junior Civil 
Ijord of the Admiralty, was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and knowing that he could not carry out Mr. Gladstone’s economies 
with the Board in January 1869 procured an Order in Council 
which abolished the responsibility of the Board, and made the First 
Lord solely responsible to the King and Parliament, and the Naval 
Lords responsible only to the First Lord for whatever work he 
allotted to them to carry out, and this system has been continued to 
the present day. The machinery of the Board was retained, in case 
the First Lord wished to call them together to ask for their advice, 
which he can take or not as he thinks fit ; but the Board, as a Board, 
are in no way directly responsible to the King and country. And the 
anomaly remains that, although they are appointed by patent as 
Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral, they 
are prevented doing so by the Order in Council referred to (January 
the 14th, 1869). 

Mr. Childers, having brought in his Order in Council and taken 
away the responsibility from the Naval Lords, was enabled to carry 
out his economies, and the Navy, which had been perfectly satis- 
factory up to that time, went down the hill, and continued to do so 
until the Government were forced by public opinion to increase it. 

The first expression of public opinion was the publication of a 
series of articles in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1 884, the concluding 
article stating that the Navy had been going down hill for the last 
fifteen years. I wrote a short letter pointing out that period 
coincided with the time responsibility had been taken away from 
the Naval Lords at the Admiralty. Since then the public and the 
press have forced the Government to increase the Navy. The 
initiative has not come from the Admiralty or Government. The 
increase has been forced on them by the public. 

I can only come to the conclusion that if the responsibility of 
the Board of Admiralty to the King and country had not been 
abolished, it would not have been necessary to rouse the Government 
by public opinion. 

In my opinion, and in that of all naval officers who have had 
seats at the Board to whom I have spoken on the subject, it would 
be much to the advantage of the country if the Order in Council of 
January 1869 were abolished, and the Board made responsible as a 
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Board, as it used to be. Lord Ooschen has said he has always con* 
sidered the members of the Board as his colleagues ; Lord Selborne> 
has said the same ; and the abolition of the Order in Council would 
render the Board the colleagues of the First Lord in reality, instead 
of in theory. There is no occasion for every detail to go before the 
Board — ^the Navy has grown too large for that — but the principle that 
no important orders should be given without the approval of the 
Board would be established, and if any conclusion on a really im- 
portant matter was come to against the opinion of an individual 
member he could resign; whereas under the present system the 
First Lord may give directions or adopt a policy which may be 
totally at variance with the opinions of one or more members of the 
Board, and he or they may find it consistent with their position, not 
being responsible, to remain. One such case and possibly others 
have occurred — only one naval man (Lord Charles Beresford) has 
resigned. 

The naval officers on the Board are on half-pay, are paid as 
civilians, and do not wear uniform. This has obvious advantages ; 
for men of ability and fitness can be selected without regard to their 
seniority, and by the phraseology of ‘ By order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners ’ their names do not appear. 

How the organisation I have sketched (purposely briefly and 
without details) would suit the War Office it is for those who are 
more conversant with military matters than I am to judge. Person- 
ally 1 feel sure that a Board on the lines of the present Admiralty 
would not answer : the reason the Admiralty is more or less satisfactory 
at present is not because a civilian is solely responsible for its 
conduct, but owing to its old traditions, the extreme loyalty that 
pervades the Navy, and the fact that the procedure is carried on on 
much the same lines as previous to 1869, when the Board and not 
the First Lord was responsible. If the War Office is to be reorganised 
on the model of the Admiralty, it must be as the Admiralty was 
previous ^ 1869. You must get rid of the sole responsibility of the 
Secretary of State for War. Of course there will be objections, and 
the civilians will not give up what they have got if they can help it ; 
but the majority of foreign countries have naval and military officers 
at the head of their army and navy, as seems natural. Under our 
Constitution this, however, is impossible, for it can only be very 
rarely indeed that a naval or military man can be found who to 
competent knowledge of his profession adds capability for Cabinet 
and Parliamentary work. It therefore seems that a Board where 
the experts are in a majority, and the civilian First Lord he^ of the 
Board and its mouthpiece in the Cabinet and Parliament, and which 
has proved so successful for ages in the Navy, is the right organisation 
for both Navy and Army. 


M. CiiLME Seymoub. 
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The transformation effected in the course of half a century in the 
manners and morals of the London manual working class is one of 
the most remarkable chapters of social history. Nothing but the 
unimpassioned revelations of the Blue-books, or the incidental refer- 
ences of contemporary newspapers to what they took as a matter of 
eourse, can give an adequate vision of the abominations that, within 
the memories of men still living, prevailed in all the working-class 
quarters — two-thirds of the whole child population growing up not 
only practically without schooling or religious influences of any kind, 
but also indescribably brutal and immoral ; living amid the unthink- 
able filth of vilely overcrowded courts, unprovided either with water 
supply or sanitary conveniences, existing always at the lowest level of 
physical health, and constantly decimated by disease; incessantly 
under temptation by the flaring gin-palaces which alone relieved the 
monotony of the mean streets and dark alleys to which they were 
doomed ; graduating almost inevitably into vice and crime amid the 
now incredible street life of an unpoliced metropolis. It was with 
this problem, only partly alleviated in its gravity, that the educa- 
tional reformers of 1860 and 1870 had to grapple. It is, in the 
main, out of this material that the present working-class population 
of London — taken, as a whole, perhaps the least turbulent, the least 
criminal, and the most assiduous in its industry of any of the world’s 
great capitals — has been fashioned. 

In this arrest of a nation’s suicide, what influences have been 
most potent? We do not need to dilate upon the organisation of a 
preventive police, the elaboration of the sanitary code, and the 
ever-increasing regulation of the conditions of factory employment. 
But, potent as these remedial agencies have been, it is not by 
inhibition alone that men and women are rescued from deterioration. 
Hence the heroic efforts to establish church schools and chapel 
schools, night schools and ragged schools ; and the gradual develop- 
ment of these by Government grants until more than a hundred and 
fifty thousand children were under their influence. Like all volun- 
tary effort^ this work was patchy, unorganised, and of very varying 
<ipality. It left, even at the period of its greatest development, two- 
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thirds of the boys and girls completely outside its scope. Not until 
the establishment under the Education Act, 1870, of the London 
School Board was there any systematic attempt to rescue the whole 
of the children of London. Thus it is that to the School Board for 
London has fallen by far the largest share in the beneficent trans- 
formation. By the persistent efforts of its army of attendance 
oflScers it has, at last, got London’s 800,000 children to schooL 
The voluntary schools stand, numerically, almost precisely where 
they did in 1870. It is the School Board which has provided the 
buildings for the half a million additional scholars brought under 
the wonderful discipline of the public elementary school. These 
five hundred new public buildings, covering a square mile of valuable 
land, existing now in every one of London’s fifty-eight electoral 
divisions, four to every square mile of London’s surface, erected at a 
cost of fourteen millions sterling, constitute by far the greatest of 
our municipal assets. And improvement in quality has kept pace 
with increase in quantity. It is, in the main, to. the School Board 
that London owes the transformation which has, in these thirty-three 
years, come over its elementary schools — the change from frowsy, 
dark, and insanitary rooms, practically destitute of apparatus or play- 
grounds, in which teachers, themselves mostly untrained, mechani- 
cally ground a minimum of the three E’s required by the code of 
1861-96 into the heads of their scanty pupils, to the well-lighted 
and admirably decorated best school halls of the present day, with 
ample educational equipment, with pianos, school libraries, extensive 
playgrounds, &c., served by a staff of trained professional teachers, 
free to develop the growing intelligence of their pupils in whatever 
subjects and by whatever educational methods they find best. 

Yet great as was the stride taken by the establishment of the 
London School Board, the dominant idea was still merely the rescue 
of children from the abyss. In the Government Code of 1860 the 
object was expressly limited to ‘ the education of children belonging 
to the classes who support themselves by manual labour,’ and as late 
as 1868 minute regulations were framed to admit the sons of 
policemen and porters, but to exclude from the public schools those 
of excisemen, clerks, and the humblest shopkeepers. The proceedings 
of 1870 were full of the same idea. It is refreshing to study the 
plucky audacity and persistence by which the London School Board, 
largely through the imperturbable zeal and ingenuity of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, has forged its way through Government red tape and the 
grumbling of Philistine ratepayers across all these social barriers to 
the higher grade school and the advanced evening classes. For 
some years this audacity seemed to receive the sanction of 
the Education Department. Then came friction, resistance, and 
estrangement. In the end the courts were driven to decide that the 
legislators of 1870 had not authorised more than the elementasl'y 
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education of mere children. The limitation thus practically 
reimposed by the judges in 1900-*! was, as we now see, not due to 
any special perversity, but to the historical fact that English public 
education, unlike that of Scotland or Switzerland, had its origin in 
what we have termed rescue work. 

Meanwhile the community had been approaching the problem 
from another standpoint. England experienced successive waves of 
uneasiness about the supposed lack of craftsmanship in the British 
workman, and the deficiency in technical knowledge of the foreman 
and superintendent. First, as usual, came voluntary effort — ^the 
early mechanics’ classes, the technical colleges of the City Companies, 
Quintin Hogg and the polytechnics ; presently to be magnified by 
the dramatic * rolling up ’ of the City parochial charities under 
Mr. Bryce’s Act. Then, at last, the London County Council, 
reluctantly taking up the duty put upon it by the Technical 
Instruction Acts, began to spend its ‘ whisky money.* Beginning 
where the legal powers of the School Board ended, the Council, 
through its Technical Education Board, has, during the last ten 
years, laid down the lines of a highly complex system of specialised 
education, partly in the dozen great polytechnics, partly in its own 
technical institutes and art schools, and culminating in the technical 
faculties of the reorganised University of London. 

But, with all this, London was still without an authority 
competent to deal with education as a whole. Fifty years ago, 
Matthew Arnold, crying in the wilderness, pointed out the absurdity 
of confining collective action to this or that particular grade of 
education, or to any one section of the community. Imperceptibly 
public opinion gained a new point of view. The leaders of all the 
political parties unconsciously absorbed the idea that national 
efficiency depended on our making the most of the capacities of the 
whole population, which form, after all, as truly part of the national 
resources as our iron and coal. Indeed, as we now see with painful 
clearness, we have, in the long run, for the maintenance of our 
pre-eminent industrial position in the world, nothing to depend on 
except the brains of our people. Public education has, therefore, 
insensibly come to be regarded, not as a matter of philanthropy 
undertaken for the sake of the individual children benefited, but 
as a matter of national concern undertaken in the interest of the 
community as a whole. It is this notion which has, almost without 
the notice of the controversialists, been embodied in the Education 
Acts 1902-3. We no longer prescribe, as the sphere of the local 
education authority, * elementary education,’ or ‘ technical education,’ 
or any other kind or grade of education. For the first time in 
English history it has been definitely made the duty of the public 
authority to provide anything and everything that is needed in the 
way of ‘ education ’ without definition or limitation, without restric- 
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tion of age, or sex, or class, or subject, or grade. Thus the task 
of the new Education Authority for London is very different from 
that hitherto undertaken either by the School Board or the Technical 
Education Board. It is called upon to endow London with a complete 
educational system. To give to each of London’s 800,000 children 
during the years of compulsory school attendance the most effective 
physical, moral, and intellectual training ; to develop in them the 
utmost mental acquisitiveness; to arouse in as many as possible 
of them the indefinable quality that we call resourcefulness, 
initiative, inventiveness, or the capacity for meeting new conditions 
by new devices; to provide for the whole of them the widest 
possible opportunities for continuing their studies after leaving the 
day school; to carry on, by a ‘capacity-catching* scholarship 
system, all whose brains make it profitable for the community to 
equip them with more advanced instruction ; to organise, as well 
for these scholarship-holders as for all others able to benefit by it, 
an efficient and duly varied system of secondary and university 
education, whether predominantly literary, scientific, artistic, 
commercial, technological, or professional in type ; to provide the 
best possible training for teachers of every kind and grade ; and so 
to organise the whqle machine as, while increasing knowledge and 
efficiency, to promote everywhere the development of character and 
culture, and ultimately to encourage the highest scholarship and 
the most advanced research — all -this, and nothing less than this, 
is the task which Parliament has committed to the London County 
Council. 

How much is yet accomplished towards that great task? To 
‘ take stock ’ of London educationally seems to be the first duty 
of the new Education Authority, It was the comprehensive survey 
of London’s technical education, made for the County Council by 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith in 1892, which made possible the successful 
ten years’ work of its Technical Education Board. A similarly 
comprehensive survey of London education as a whole, as it stands 
in 1903, would be of inestimable value to the new Education 
Committee. It is an inevitable characteristic of educational adminis- 
tration in so vast an area that those who are interested in it have 
seldom had personal experience of, or come closely into contact with, 
more than a small portion of the field. One member knows about 
elementary schools, another almost exclusively about secondary; 
one is interested in the teaching of science, and is quite unaware 
of the progress made in drawing or modern languages ; others, again, 
have governed boys* schools, but have hardly an idea of what is 
required for infants or for girls, and may be only dimly aware of 
the technical college or the university. No complete or systematic 
description of the educational institutions of London at present 
exists. 
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To begin with the broad base of the public elementary school, 
such a survey would, I think, show that the great task committed 
to the School Board in 1870 has been at last accomplished; that, 
of the child population living in houses under 40^. rental, practically 
all are now either on the rolls of schools recognised as * efficient * or 
otherwise accounted for; and that, roughly speaking, there is a 
school place for every child. This does not mean that there need 
be no more building of schools, even if London’s child population 
continues stationary, but that such buildings may, broadly speaking, 
henceforth be confined to coping with the shifting of the people 
from the centre to the suburbs, and to the necessary substitution, 
as time goes on, of new schools for old ones. At least a quarter of 
the present public elementary school buildings of London are old 
and insanitary, and will have to be rebuilt, if not by the foundation 
managers out of private subscriptions, then as ‘provided schools’ 
at the public expense. 

Passing from the buildings to their inmates, it will be found 
that the children are, taken as a whole, more regular in their 
attendance than ftiey have ever previously been, the average in 
1901-2 being 83*7 per cent. This, however, is not satisfactory. 
If several dozen schools in London, some in poor districts, can 
maintain an average attendance of between 90 and 95 per cent. ; 
if all Leicester can achieve 88 7 per cent., and the whole of sparsely 
peopled Westmoreland 89 '3 per cent., London cannot remain content 
with only 83-7, which means that there are at all times over 120,000 
children away from school. What is even more unsatisfactory is 
that a great part of the absences are made by the same 6 or 8 
per cent, of ‘ regular irregulars ’ — ^a body of perhaps 50,000 children 
who, by habitually missing half the possible attendances, escape 
most of the educational discipline of the school. Much has been 
done by the School Board of late years, mainly at the instigation 
of Dr. Macnamara, to look after these children, and various 
improvements are already in progress. More can be accomplished 
when the visitors are more closely associated with the teachers, with 
a view to promptly visiting every absentee, and when the voluntary 
schools, where the attendance is much below that of the board 
schools, are brought under the same central control. 

Having got our children to school, the supremely important 
question remains : what is the quality of the education there given 
to them ? On this point no materials exist for any confident answer. 
Since the abolition of the individual examination of the Govern- 
ment inspectors, no common measure has been applied to all the 
schools, and there is no^ statistical evidence to appeal to.^ If, 

^ On the School Board itself there have been grave searchings of heart as to 
whether the greater freedom now allowed to the teachers, beneficent as the change 
has been on the whole, may not have resulted, in aU but the best schools, In a 
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indeed, we confine our attention to the best hundred of the board 
schools, with their splendid new buildings, their unstinted equip- 
ment, their specialised departments, their completely trained staffs, 
and their energetic headmasters or headmistresses of the modem 
type, some complacency can be excused, for it may be doubted 
whether there is anything in the world equal to them. 

Even if we survey the whole of the board schools, educating 
five-sevenths of the children, these may, with their high average of 
excellence of buildings and equipment, and their superiority in 
proportion of fully-trained teachers, safely challenge comparison, 
taken as a whole, with the schools of any other English town. But 
the difference in real educational quality between the best and worst 
London board school is pretty considerable, and it may be doubted 
whether anybody but the School Board’s own inspectors knows how 
unsatisfactory the worst schools are, or what proportion the bad ones 
bear to the whole. Still greater divergencies exist among the 600 
voluntary schools, which educate two-sevenths M the children. It 
would seem as if, speaking generally, the few Jewish schools, nearly 
all the Wesleyan and British schools, and the best score or so of the 
Church schools are of good average efficiency. But there is no 
resisting the inference that nearly all the hundred Koman Catholic 
schools, and probably 300 of the 331 Church schools — having, in the 
aggregate, more than 150,000 children — are, so far as secular 
education is concerned, most calamitously behindhand. It is not 
merely that their buildings are inferior and often hopelessly 
antiquated, their equipment and furniture insufficient, and their 
teaching staffs inadequate and in too many cases inefficient. What 
is more serious is the extent to which these schools have fallen 
behind in educational ideas and methods ; their inability to provide 
adequate instruction in the upper standards ; and their hopeless 
failure in such subjects as elementary science and. drawing. No 
child in these 400 schools has any practical chance of winning a 
scholaflBhip under any system of open competition, and is thus 
inevitably debarred, however gifted it may be, from access to higher 
education. Putting together what little is really known of all the 
thousand public elementary schools of London, including both board 
and voluntary, there are competent observers who declare that 
nearly half of them, containing about a quarter of all the children, 
would probably be condemned as inefficient, either in respect of 
buildings or sanitation, of staffing or equipment, of curriculum or 
real success in child-training, by a Swiss, a Danish, a Saxon, a 
Prussian, or a Massachusetts school inspector. 

So grave a condemnation of the schools in which 200,000 
London children are being educated — a greater number than the 

serious falling off in the accaracyand tboroughness with which the elementary 
subjects are taught. See the signiflcwt report, and the still more signiffcant 
evidence, of the Special Sub-Committee of the School Management Committee, 1902. 
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whole ehild-population of Manchester and Birmingham together — 
will come to most people, as it did to the present writer, with the 
shock of surprise. We must with all speed find out whether it is 
borne out by the facts. We simply cannot afford to leave 200,000 
London children to this fate. At the same time we must take care 
to maintain, and even to multiply and improve, the excellent 
higher grade, higher elementary, and other superior schools which 
set the pace to the rest. 

Any general levelling up of the London elementary schools will 
bring the County Council face to face with the most pressing of 
educational problems, the supply and training of teachers. The 
present practice of the School Board of appointing to its permanent 
service none but fully trained teachers will, of course, be adopted 
by the County Council for all the schools. But this will be to 
raise the number required by nearly one half, and to demand, for 
London alone, more than 40 per cent, of the entire annual output 
of all the training qplleges in England and Wales put together, and 
more than twice that of those situated in the London area. With 
the growing demaild of the other counties and county boroughs, it 
is clear that London cannot possibly continue to get even as many 
as heretofore, let alone half as many again. Moreover it is only by 
each county training as many teachers as it needs (not in the least 
implying that each county should employ only those whom it has 
trained) that the total supply can be kept up. London, in fact, must 
somehow get established, primarily for itd own supply, additional 
training college accommodation equal to an annual output of 500 
teachers, chiefly women. 

So far, no controversy arises among those acquainted with the 
needs ; and we may confidently expect the London County Council 
to provide what is required. But there is as ;et no agreement 
whether we should add to the number of residential training colleges, 
in which the future teachers are boarded, lodged, and instructed in 
a sort of ' seminary ’ fashion, or whether we should simply enlarge 
ten or twelvefold the existing * Day Training College ’ established in 
connection with London University, in which the students live at 
home or in lodgings, and, whilst provided with special pedagogic 
training, obtain their academic instruction as ordinary students in 
the various university colleges. Strong arguments are urged in 
favour of both systems. The residential training college, when at 
its best, offers many advantages to the liondon boy or girl of eighteen, 
coming from an artisan or lower middle class home. The removal 
from the crowded household in a monotonous street, from the often 
narrow outlook of the family life, with somewhat restricted diet and 
scanty exercise, to an institution in the fresh air and generous space 
of the country, with e common table, and a collegiate life, with all 
its training in manners and discipline, under a regimen specially 
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devised for healthy development of body and mind, inspired, we 
may add, by corporate traditions, and by the personal influence of 
a highly selected staff — all these circumstances have, in the 
made the two or three years at such colleges as that of the old 
^ Borough Road,’ at Isleworth, or for women at Stockwell, a veritable 
stride forward in health, conduct, and culture to the young men and 
women who were fortunate enough to gain admission to them. But 
there are drawbacks. The establishment of a dozen new Stockwells 
or Isleworths would mean a capital expenditure of half a million. 
Moreover, the segregation, for two or three years, of young men or 
young women, all of nearly the same social class and the same ante- 
cedent education, all bent on passing the same examinations and 
intending to follow the same occupation, all taught the same subjects 
by the same teachers — is not calculated to give either breadth of 
culture or knowledge of life. The alternative of a Day Training 
College, attached to a university, offers, it is said, at any rate to the 
abler and better educated of the pupil-teachers/^ a far more valuable 
training. The pupil-teachers entering, in London, University College 
or King’s College as ordinary undergraduates, working for a degree 
in one of the faculties of the university, attending the lectures of 
men of distinction, and mixing, so far as university students in 
London mix at all one with another, with undergraduates of other 
antecedents, other faculties and other vocations in life, cannot fail 
to get a broader and more humane education than is possible at even 
the best seminary. The balance of advantage seems on the side 
of the university Day Training College. Its drawbacks are that 
only^the ablest of our future teachers in elementary schools are at 
present sufficiently well educated to profit by the university cur- 
riculum ; and that the pedagogic work which they necessarily have 
to add to that of the ordinary undergraduate makes it a severe strain 
upon them. And there is the practical difficulty of absorbing, in 
the existing university colleges of the metropolis, anything like so 
large a number as 1500 additional teacher-undergraduates. The 
inference seems to be that we must, in London, adopt bjth plans, 
making the best of each of them — on the one hand enlarge as 
rapidly as possible the present excellent nucleus of a Day Training 
College, admitting both secondary and elementary school teachers, 
securing, in some way or another, the necessary corresponding 
enlargement or multiplication of the existing university colleges, 
and^providing residential hostels for such students as need them; 
on 'the other hand, grasp eagerly at any opportunity of establish- 
ing in the country round London, at least, a couple of new 
* Stocktrells ’ for those London girls who find themselves excluded 
from existing residential colleges because they are not members of 
the Anglican or Roman Catholic Church, and whose needs and cir- 
cumstances make the university Day Training College unsuitable. 
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The provision of training colleges is, however, only half the 
problem. Between fourteen, the age of leaving the elementary 
school, and eighteen or nineteen, that of entering the training 
college, the future teachers have to be caught, broken in to teaching 
work, and given some sort of secondary education. Hitherto we 
have relied for this on the pupil-teacher system. This system, as it 
was, and as in many country districts it still continues to be, may 
fEurly be denounced as a combination of child-labour and soul- 
destroying intellectual drudgery unworthy of a civilised nation. 
The boy or girl of thirteen, who a few weeks previously had been in 
the sixth standard, was often put straightway in charge of fifty or 
sixty younger urchins, whom he or she sometimes learnt to control and 
discipline, if not to teach, in a marvellous manner. At fourteen he 
or she would be regularly apprenticed to the teaching trade, receiv- 
ing a few shillings a week, and being supposed to be instructed by 
the head-teacher. For the next four or five years the pupil-teachers 
would be slaving all day in the exhausting task of school-teaching, 
struggling with the large classes in the lower standards ; and 
cramming up in the evening the woodenest of text-books with the 
scantiest of tutorial assistance, in order to pass the Government 
examinations on which depended their whole professional careers. 
It is difficult to imagine a more cruel and less enlightened way 
of preparing those who are to become the intellectual guides and 
inspirers of the masses. Fortunately, the whole system is in course 
of transformation, and the London School Board has long treated 
its pupil-teachers very differently. Yet notwithstanding all that is 
done for them, even in London the recruits fall short of the numbers 
required. To fill the annual vacancies among its assistant teachers, 
London needs, at least, 2000 new pupil-teachers a year, one-third 
boys and two-thirds girls, allowing for the percentage which drops 
out by the way. The School Board gets only about eight hundred 
and fifty and the voluntary schools perhaps half that number. With 
both the deficiency is greatest on the male side. The London boy 
has, in fact, nearly ceased to enter the teaching profession. In 
all London last year, with close upon five millions of people, the 
number of boys who became pupil-teachers in any kind of school 
did not reach two hundred.^ 

’ Apart from the objections to attracting any continnons stream of immigrants 
to the already overcrowded metropolis, the extent to which whole sections of 
London’s services are habitually recruited from the provinces is disquieting in its 
restriction of the opportunities practically open to the London boy. There is reason 
to infer that less than a third of the vacancies for male assistant teachers in London 
are filled by London boys. The competitive examinations for entrance to the 
great services of the Customs and Excise show an overwhelming proportion of 
non-Londoners among the successful candidates. Few London boys enter for the 
national scholarships for science and art teachers. In other spheres it may be noted 
that both the porters and clerks of the wholesale drapery bouses are largely drawn 
from the country ; that the London police are largely recruited from the country ; 
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Instead of remedying this dearth of pupil-teachers, the Board of 
Education has just issued new regulations, which revolutionise the 
whole system. The pupil-teacher of fourteen or fifteen, as he 
exists to-day, is peremptorily abolished. The future teachers are 
henceforth to devote themselves exclusively to secondary education 
up to the age of, at least, sixteen; and their period of actual 
apprenticeship is limited to two years, which may begin as late as 
nearly eighteen years of age. The whole of the regulations point 
to an intention on the part of the Board of Education to make it 
impossible for the pupil-teacher of the future to be taken straight 
from the elementary school. How'ever much we may welcome the 
spirit of this revolutionary change, it involves, even in London, and 
much more so elsewhere, some difficult readjustments. The present 
scarcity of pupil-teachers shows that the payment made to them 
between fourteen and eighteen cannot be reduced, and ought rather 
to be increased, especially for boys. The new Education Authority 
will therefore not only have to see that a sufficient number of 
efficient secondary schools are available for the appropriate instruc- 
tion up to sixteen of all its future pupil-teachers. ' It will also have 
to pay them, in a new form, at least the equivalent of the wages 
which they have hitherto received up to that age, nominally in 
return for their services in the school. It looks as if the London 
County Council, merely in order to keep up the necessary supply of 
pupil-teachers, would find itself compelled to increase its junior 
county scholarships to 2000 a year, and to give two-thirds of 
the total number to girls, perhaps confining the last thousand to 
candidates who undertake to complete their pupil-teacher appren- 
ticeship, and possibly modifying for such candidates its financial 
regulations. 

The scholarship system which the Board of Education’s new 
pupil-teacher regulations will thus revolutionise is one of the most 
successful developments of the past decade. Every year about 
eight^hundred of the ablest boys and girls in the public elementary 
or lower secondary schools, between eleven and thirteen years of 
age, are picked by competitive examination for two to five years’ 
higher education. These two thousand scholarships provide for the 
cleverest children of the London wage-earners a more genuinely 
accessible ladder than is open to the corresponding class in any 

that the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is nearly wholly drawn from sapors, compara- 
tively few of whom are London-born ; and that such a typically London industry 
as the building trade takes, nowadays, hardly any boys, and is mainly recruited by 
young journeymen from elsewhere. It most be remembered that the London boy 
seldom starts as a teacher, clerk, policeman, fireman, porter, bricklayer, or carpenter 
in any other town. It will be deplorable if we have to infer that, apart from the 
great army of junior clerks, it is the still greater host of dock and other unskilled 
labourers which is recruited in the largest proportion by Londoners. We should 
at any rate take care that the London boy has the first steps to the entrance of all 
skilled occupations and professions made genuinely accessible to him. 
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American, French, or German city. In addition to these mainten*- 
ance scholarships there are free places at most of the London 
secondary schools, from St. Paul’s dovmwards, which ate utilised, 
as is found to be the case with all provision of merely gratuitous 
secondary education, by the lower middle and professional classes. 
Above these opportunities stand the intermediate and senior county 
scholarships, and others provided by various trust funds, probably 
altogether about two hundred in each year, for candidates between 
fifteen and nineteen years of age. These serve partly to carry on 
the best of the junior scholars ; partly to admit to the highest 
secondary schools the ablest children of parents ineligible for the 
lowest rung of the ladder; and partly to take the very pick of 
London’s young people to the technical college and the university. 

This scholarship scheme has now necessarily to be revised, to 
bring it into accord with the changes lately made in the school- 
leaving age and the pupil-teacher system. Practically all children 
now stay at school until fourteen, and it is no longer necessary for 
any substantial payment towards the maintenance of the scholarship 
to begin before that^age. On the other hand, there is a consensus 
of opinion that, when a child passes from an elementary to a 
secondary school, it should do so before the age of twelve, and 
should remain for not less than four years. It looks as if the limit 
of age for the normal junior scholarship should be reduced from 
thirteen to twelve, and its duration extended from two to four 
years, whilst the annual maintenance allowance up to the age of 
fourteen might be reduced to 5Z,, rising to lOL and 15L in the last 
two years. And if the need for pupil-teachers causes the number 
of scholarships to rise to 2000 a year, it would perhaps be possible to 
effect the further desirable reform of beginning the selecting process 
by a preliminary examination, conducted by the head-teachers them- 
selves, in their own schools, of all the children who had attained 
the fifth standard before the age of twelve ; and of undertaking to 
award the scholarships, not to any fixed number of winners, but to 
all who, in the subsequent centralised competitive examination, 
reached a certain percentage of marks. Such a reform would 
organically connect the scholarship system with all the public 
elementary schools, instead of, as at present, only about a third of 
them; and would bring I^ondon's ‘capacity-catching machine’ to 
bear on every promising child. 

There must, however, be an adequate supply of efficient secondary 
schools for these picked scholars to attend, not to mention the 
needs of those who can afford to keep their boys and girls at school 
until seventeen or nineteen. There is a common impression that the 
public secondary schools of London are few and inefficient. Yet, 
including only foundations of which the management is essentially 
public in character, London has to-^day certainly not less than 25,000 
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boys and girls between seven and nineteen in its secondary schools, 
actually a larger number than either Paris or Berlin. In the back- 
ground, and not included in this calculation, stands the horde of 
private adventure * commercial academies ’ and * colleges for young 
ladies * of the genteel suburbs. These we may leave gently on one side. 
The publicly managed schools number about ninety, well dispersed 
over the whole county, ranging from those like Parmiter’s School 
(Bethnal Green) and Addey’s School (Deptford), where the leaving 
age is sixteen or seventeen, through the dozen admirable institutions 
of the essentially public Girls* Public Day School Company, up to 
such thoroughly efficient ‘ first-grade * schools as the North London 
Collegiate, for girls (St. Pancras), and Dulwich College (Camberwell) 
and St. Paul’s (Hammersmith) for boys. Yet so dense is London 
that, with one or two exceptions, the very existence of these schools 
is forgotten by the ordinary citizen, and is often ignored by the 
legislator or administrator. Many a middle-class family which 
could well afford to send its boys and girls to secondary schools is 
unfamiliar with those which exist within a mile of its home. Even 
to the best informed educational administrators/ the real state and 
quality of the London secondary schools, taken as a whole, are 
far less accurately known than those of the elementary. All 
the information points to the conclusion that the efficiency varies 
immensely from school to school ; that nearly all of them have good 
buildings, mostly well provided with science laboratories and suitable 
equipment; and that, where any school falls below the mark, the 
weak point is the staffing. In at least a third of the London 
secondary schools the income from fees and endowment is insuffi- 
cient to provide more than one good salary, which goes to the 
head-teacher, whilst the assistants, who ought to be university 
graduates, are paid, for the most part, less than is earned by 
an ordinary certificated teacher in a board school. Yet, even 
recognising all the shortcomings of these schools, the department of 
secondary education is not one which will give the London County 
Council any serious trouble. About forty of the publicly managed 
schools are sufficiently well off to be independent of its aid, and 
these, nearly always charging high fees, and providing an education 
of high grade, may be left to themselves. The other fifty, including 
practically all those in need of help, have already shown by their 
cordial co-operation with the Technical Education Board their 
willingness to fall into line. It would, of course, be unnecessary to 
disturb the present governing bodies, on which the local authorities 
are already well represented, and it would be unwise for the Council 
to interfere in the details of administration. In no department is it 
BO important to maintain variety and independent experiment as in 
the secondary schools. The policy should be one of very strenuous 
organising, supervising, criticising, subsidising, and advertising. 
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What needs to be insisted on is that every secondary school should 
attain a high level of efficiency in its own particular line ; that the 
quality of the work should be systematically tested by thorough 
public inspection, if not also by the new ‘ school-leaving ’ form of 
the London matriculation ; that any shortcomings in buildings, 
equipment, and curriculum should be promptly made good, and that, 
in particular, the science, drawing, and modern languages should be 
specially attended to ; that accommodation be found, either by en« 
largements or by the establishment of new schools, for the necessary 
addition to the number of scholarship holders ; and above all that 
an adequate scale of qualifications and progressive salaries be adopted 
for the teaching staff, so that all future vacancies may be filled by 
the appointment of men or women of education and professional 
training, whose remuneration and prospects will be such as to secure 
stability and continuity of work. 

But construct what scholarship ladder we will, the secondary 
schools can be used only by a small fraction of the population. For 
the secondary education of the masses there has been organised, by 
the School Board on the one hand, and the Technical Education 
Board on the other, an extensive assortment of evening classes; 
providing instruction in every imaginable subject of literature, 
science, art, and technology. The classes of the School Board, 
which enrol over 120,000 students for the winter session and have 
an average attendance of half that number, are conducted in 400 of 
its day-school buildings, mainly by the younger and more energetic 
of its staff of day teachers. The work of the Technical Education 
Board, dealing usually with a more advanced stage and older scholars, 
is concentrated in the forty polytechnics, art schools, and technical 
institutes under its management or control, which have in the aggre- 
gate about 50,000 students. Here the lecturers and teachers are 
specialists in their respective subjects, teaching in institutions 
specially equipped for their work. At six of the polytechnics, the 
highest classes have been included in the faculties of the reorganised 
London University. These two schemes of evening instruction have 
now to be co-ordinated, differentiated, and developed. There can be 
no question of stopping either one or the other; on the contrary, both 
sides of the work will have to be increased. It ought not to be too 
much to ask that every boy or girl who leaves school at fourteen or 
fifteen should, up to twenty-one, be at any rate enrolled at some 
evening-class institution, even if attendance is confined to an hour a 
week. Yet there are in London over 600,000 young people between 
fourteen and twenty-one, end not a third of these are at present 
members of any sort of institution, recreational or educational. Out 
of 84,000 boys and girls between fifteen and sixteen, only 21,000 are 
on the rolls. What is happening to the others ? We cannot, as yet, 
compel them to come in, as the Bishop of Hereford proposes, though 
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this is done in various parts of Oermany and Switzerland. But wc 
might try the experiment of using the school attendance officers to 
look after those who have not joined an evening school, using the 
method of persuasion, just as they look after the younger defaulters 
from the day school. Meanwhile we could bring the whole of the 
evening instruction in each borough into a single harmonious 
organisation ; we could allocate the work in such a way as to provide 
appropriately for each age and each grade, and avoid overlapping ; 
we could take care that each subject is taught under the most 
effective conditions, and properly co-ordinated with more advanced 
instruction elsewhere ; and we could arrange for the progression of 
the students from stage to stage, until they reach the highest classes 
of the nearest polytechnic, or the technical college itself. 

Finally, we reach, as the crown of the whole educational system, 
the newly reorganised University of London, with its 600 professors 
in eight different faculties, its twenty-five constituent colleges, its 
3,000 ‘internal’ undergraduates, and its sttll larger army of 
unmatriculated students attending university courses, constituting 
already the nucleus — especially in medicine, science, technology, and 
economics — of a centre of academic teaching and research not un- 
worthy of the great city that it serves. What is important in the 
present survey is the closeness with which the university has already 
connected itself with all the other branches of educational work. 
By its inspection of schools and its new ‘ school-leaving ’ matricula- 
tion examination, it stretches down its roots to the secondary schools, 
from which it is attracting a steadily increasing number of under- 
grsiduates. By the bold opening of many of the ordinary courses to 
the evening student, it has — though at the sacrifice of the professors* 
dining engagements ! — put itself in touch with a crowd of able and 
eager students. Alike in respect of the training of teachers and the 
adequate development of the scholarship system, it has made itself 
indispensable to the elementary schools. It is a tribute to the far- 
sighted statesmanship of those who drafted the scheme of reorganisa- 
tion, and also to the prudent catholicity which has marked its present 
administration, that the University of London, only five years ago an 
isolated examining board without professors, students, colleges, or local 
connections of any kind, forms to-day an integral part of the London 
educational system. This connection is evidently destined to con- 
tinue, and to become even more intimate. The urgent need for an 
extensive enlargement of the Day Training College, and the improve- 
ment in the education of pupil-teachers, will bring to the doors of 
the existing university colleges hundreds of additional young men and 
women, for whose academic training between eighteen and twenty- 
one the local education authority will have to provide. The develop- 
ment of the scholarship system will add another contingent, whom it 
will not be profitable to have to send to Gerzhany, to seek the in- 
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struction in chemical technology or specialised engineering which is 
lacking in London. The need for considerable developments in the 
provision of more specialised science and technology, to say nothing 
of modern languages and economics, is, indeed, too patent to require 
argument. The grant of 10,000i. a year made by the London 
County Council towards such part of the university work as falls 
within the statutory definition of technical education, and the recent 
conditional undertaking of the Council to contribute 20,000i. a year 
to the projected new College of Technology, warrant us in assuming 
that, with the wider powers conferred by the Act of 1903, the muni- 
cipal authorities of London, like those of Liverpool and Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow, will not be unappreciative either of the 
requirements of their local university or of its place in the sys- 
tematic organisation of London's education. 

This rapid sketch of the most prominent facts and problems of 
London education will have seemed to some to omit the most press- 
ing and the most important of them all. Some such readers may 
have looked for a discussion of the relative merits of a controlling 
body elected ad Aob, and the common municipal authority of the 
county, whilst to others the all-engrossing issue will have been the 
relation between denominational teaching and the public purse. 
It is my personal opinion that the Acts of 1902-3 require amend- 
ment at many points. But it is the simple fact that none of these 
hotly debated political questions traverses the actual work of edu- 
cational administration. Neither the political nor the religious 
difficulty is met with in the schools themselves. Thus, if people 
feel strongly on these issues, it is as legislators and electors, not as 
educational administrators, that they must decide them. 

With regard to the first of these controversies, as to whether the 
London Education Authority should be the County Council or a body 
elected ad lioc, not much need be said. The attitude of the educa- 
tionist- will be that of real mother at the judgment of Solomon — so 
long as the babe remains whole it is of secondary importance which 
body takes charge of it. What is vital is that there should be no 
more delay. The interregnum is paralysing the daily administra- 
tive work. Now that Parliament has decided, the sooner the new 
Education Committee grapples with its great task, and makes the 
necessary reorganisation of the administrative machinery — a subject 
which would demand an article for itself — the better it will be for 
London's children. Whatever alteration is required in the constitu- 
tion of the County Council itself can best be obtained when experi- 
ence of the new work has been gained. 

When we come to the religious question, the first impression of 
the practical acjiministrator is that grave indeed is the responsibility 
of those who seek to disturb the status quo. From this standpoint 
it is a merit of the Acts of 1902-3 that, so far as religious tecickimg 
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78 concernedy they simply maintain the existing arrangements. They 
make no change whatever, and they require no change, in the re- 
ligious instruction given in any London school. In the 498 board 
schools educating 71 per cent, of all the children, there will go on 
the same * undenominational Christianity,' according to the widely 
accepted syllabus of the ‘Compromise of 1871,* which the County 
Council will certainly not dream of disturbing. In the 331 Anglican 
schools, with their 21 per cent, of the children, the Church Catechism 
and the Book of Common Prayer will continue to be taught. The 
100 Roman Catholic schools will go on providing their 4 per cent, 
with the doctrines of their own Church. The 15 Wesleyan schools 
and the 7 schools of the British and Foreign School Society, 
with their 1 per cent, of the scholars, will persist in giving exactly the 
religious instruction they prefer. The 9 large Jewish schools, with 
about the same proportion of the total, will inculcate their own faith 
and observe their own festivals. Exactly the same continuity is 
preserved to them all, and to any secularist oi^' nondescript school. 
Whether this freedom in diversity represents an ideal arrangement 
or not, it has the great merit of existing ; of having worked smoothly 
and well for a whole generation ; and of exciting practically no 
objection among the children, the parents, the teachers, or, in fact, 
anyone actually connected with the working of the schools. 

This diversity in schools involves, as every practical educationist 
knows, some segregation of teachers according to their views on the 
deepest problems of ethics and theology. It is easy for those who 
do not face the problem to earn the cheap applause of the unthink- 
ing by denouncing all religious tests. As a matter of fact, in the 
London board school of to-day, the teachers are appointed to give 
religious instruction on a syllabus involving the existence of a 
Personal Deity, the Divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Resur- 
rection, Heaven (if not also Hell), and other highly controversial 
theological dogmas, in which many persons in the teaching profession 
do not believe. Even the Bible cannot be read as the Word of God 
without offending some consciences. In one or two London board 
schools, by a convenient evasion to which no one objects, the creed 
expounded is not that of Christianity at all ; the Gospels are im- 
plicitly put on a level with the Koran; and Jewish teachers are 
deliberately selected in order that they may expound the Jewish 
Bible to Jewish children, for whose convenience the whole school 
is closed on the Jewish festivals. It is plain that in Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Wesleyan schools there is, for the most part, a similar 
selection. This inevitable segregation of teachers, or, as some per- 
sons choose to call it, this use of a religious test, is neither estab- 
lished nor increased by the Acts of 1902-3. There ought to be no 
exclusions, either by law or trust-deed. To put any such invidious 
distinctions on record is inconsistent with the spirit of what is 
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essentially a public service. But as a mere matter of administrative 
practice, whenever we have Eoman Catholic or Protestant or Jewish 
children segregated in groups, it is convenient to have each group 
taught, at any rate as far as some of the staff of each school are 
concerned, by teachers of its own faith. It cannot surely be sug- 
gested that men and women should be required, or even encouraged, 
to give ethical or religious instruction in which they disbelieve, 
that they should day after day stand before their pupils and in- 
culcate the supreme duty of veracity, with a more or less carefully 
hidden lie on their lips. Nor is this position created by the existence 
of schools connected with different ethical and religious systems. If 
we made all schools ‘undenominational,* or even ‘secular,* and im- 
posed one particular form of moral instruction on all of them alike, 
we should necessarily have to couch this in some phraseology of 
scientific, metaphysical, or theological exposition of the order of the 
universe; and by any such uniformity, inevitably by implication 
either theistic or agpostic, we should be erecting a far more restric- 
tive test than is involved by the present diversity. We should, in 
fact, in that case •exclude, not from this or that school only, but 
from the whole teaching profession, all those who could not conscien- 
tiously swallow either the positive or the negative implications of 
the one official formula for the time being. The diversity of creed 
of the parents and the children being accompanied by an equal 
diversity of creed among those who wish to be teachers, the actually 
existing diversity of schools involves, as a matter of fact, the mini- 
mum of exclusion on account of ethical views or religious beliefs, 
and thus makes the teaching profession compatible with the widest 
practicable variety of opinions. 

What the Acts of 1902-3 do, as regards the voluntary schools, 
is neither to create nor to alter the existing diversity, nor yet to 
establish any new test, but, in consideration of the provision of the 
sites and buildings free of cost to the ];)ublic, to make the salaries 
of the teachers and the current expenses of education independent 
of the charitable subscriber, and to charge these expenses to the 
public purse. Whether or not this is financially a good bargain for 
either party to it we need not now discuss. Educationally, as 
Dr. Macnamara has consistently pointed out, it is pure gain. We 
cannot afford to go on trusting the educational efficiency of 218,000 
London children to the whims and vagaries of individual charity. 
Nor need the ratepayer shrink from the burden. It so happens that 
the London County Council will make an actual profit by the trans- 
action. The whole annual cost of the voluntary schools hitherto 
borne by subscriptions is only about 82,000i per annum, whereas 
the net increase in the total Government grant to London, which 
becomes payable only when they are taken over, is no less than 
190,000i, per annum. The financing of the voluntary schools and 
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the substitution of the County Council for the School Board as the 
education authority, ought to mean therefore, not an increase, but 
a reduction of the rate by a halfpenny in the pound. It is true 
that to bring up to the same educational level as the best 100 
board schools the 25 per cent, of London’s schooling which is now 
below the mark will require a gradual increase of expenditure during 
the next few years. It is, however, to be noted that the whole of 
this increase will be spent on the secular education, not on the 
religious instruction ; that it will be required alike in the defective 
board schools and the defective voluntary schools ; and that it will 
be spent in all cases directly by the London County Council, and as 
that body, not the managers, may choose. 

There are those who advise the electors to refuse to the 
voluntary schools any support from the rates ; and who are willing 
to see them close their doors if their present subscribers will not 
keep them efficient. Whether or not this would be fair, it would 
at any rate be ruinous to the London ratepayer. The present 472 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, British, and Jewish schools 
stand on 150 acres of London land, nearly all' freehold, worth, on 
the lowest computation, as land alone, something like 2,000,000^. 
Their buildings, though often defective, are actually serving over 
200,000 children, and they have to be rebuilt, whenever rebuilding 
is necessary, at the private subscribers’ expense. We cannot 
arbitrarily take away from their present legal owners these sites 
and buildings, worth a rental of at least 150,000i. a year, which the 
Act places gratuitously at our disposal. To discard them, relegating 
them to use as Sunday schools and Bible classes (which would in 
most cases satisfy their trust-deeds), and to build board schools for 
200,000 more children, would cost the London ratepayers over 
5,000,000i. 

There are some who imagine that the powers of control over 
the voluntary schools which the new Acts give to the London 
Count;^ Council are incomplete and inadequate. If this proves to 
be the case, they will very soon be strengthened. The managers 
will not find that they have much power. My own impression, based 
on some knowledge of the Council, is that this body knows how to 
make effective any control which is entrusted to it. What with its 
absolute authority over secular education, and its unique opportuni- 
ties of training teachers and pupil-teachers ; what with its fixing the 
qualifications and salaries of every grade of teachers in every school, 
and the annual increments of salary, which it can give or withhold 
at |ts will ; what with its carefully considered confirmation of every 
teacher’s appointment, and its putting them all as its own officers 
on its own salary lists ; what with the opportunities of evening 
employment which it has to offer to them, and the unparalleled 
field for promotion which it controls; what wdth its supply of 
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approved books and apparatus from its own central store, and the 
teaching of special subjects by its own peripatetic instructors ; 
what with its extensive staflF of school inspectors, on whose reports 
the teachers’ increments of salary will depend, and] its no less 
influential staflf of dilapidation surveyors, with whose requirements 
the foundation managers will have to comply, I shall be surprised 
if the London County Council finds any administrative difiSculty in 
getting all the power it desires. Does anyone imagine that any of 
the Churches, however potent in its own sphere, is going to be able 
to ‘ draw out Leviathan with an hook ’ or ‘ bore his jaw through 
with a thorn ’ ? 

These objections to the Acts of 1902-3 are, as is now plain, not 
the serious point of the attack. In the end the person with whom 
we stand face to face is the conscientious objector. To propose to 
give under public auspices any sort of ethical or religious instruction 
which earnest men and women deem erroneous, is, in 1903, as in 
1843 and 1870, to stir up a storm of passionate conviction. Against 
the full force of this conviction, electoral or financial considerations, 
the efficiency ot the physical and mental training given to the 
children, or even the continuance of any publicly organised and 
subsidised education system at all, are as dust before the whirlwind. 
To the fervent Protestant it is an infamy that the Government 
should seem to support the teaching of Roman Catholicism. The 
earnest Free Church minister is wounded in his soul at any public 
countenancing of the errors of Anglicanism. To the conscientious 
Roman Catholic, mere participation in the indiscriminate reading 
and discussion of the Bible which goes on in all Protestant schools 
is to incur the damnable guilt of heresy, whilst the ordinary school 
history-book, with its Protestant version of the Reformation, is a 
blasphemy. To many a devout Anglican, incredible as it seems to his 
Nonconformist brethren, the ‘ undenominationalism ’ of the board 
schools is an evil monstrosity of the most pernicious tendency. The 
exclusion of every shred of religion, which the Comtist and the 
Secularist would prefer — the turning of God and the Bible out of all 
the public schools of the land — ^is vehemently objected to by every- 
one else. It is in vain that you point out that, as each denomina- 
tion pays its own share of rates and taxes, each may be regarded 
as, in effect, paying only for the particular schools which do not 
offend its conscience. Those of us who have been brought up to 
regard all truth as relative to the person who believes it are apt 
altogether to underrate the horror and offence given to many an 
earnest soul by the very notion of deliberately ‘ subsidising error.* 

To the problem thus raised I know of no solution. It is not 
enough to answer, as does the practical man, that the State, with all 
its thousand working compromises, ihust somehow go on. To all 
who feel deeply on such questions there comes a solemn parting of 
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the ways — a point at which, at whatever hazard of personal or class 
or party interests, they resolutely refuse to participate in sin or to 
co-operate in bringing about a disastrous calamity to the commu- 
nity. The dilemma we are in is that the possession of conscientious- 
feelings of this kind is no monopoly. It is not even confined to 
the conflicting bands of religionists. We must honour the motives 
of these idealists, and admit their several rights to struggle one- 
against another in the Parliamentary arena for the triumph of what 
they respectively think of supreme importance. But they, in their 
turn, must recognise the existence of equally conscientious idealists,, 
who will fight quite as hard for that on which, as it seems to them, 
the salvation of the nation depends. There are whole ranges of 
human thought and feeling, whole regions of our life in this world, 
indispensable to any education that is worthy of the name, which 
we cannot deal with in our schools without candidly accepting the 
principle that the State, if it is to educate at all, not only may, but 
frankly must, ‘ subsidise error ’ ; that is to say, must accept as the 
basis and vehicle of its instruction that which some or other of its 
members deem to be error. Above all, we mu^t not allow these 
disputes to interfere with the current administration. There are 
fervent educationists to whom the point of conscience comes in the 
reflection that, whilst the various other conscientious objectors are 
disputing as to how they would like to alter the existing status quo 
in the schools, there are 800,000 London children waiting to be 
taught. To these particular conscientious objectors, who will make 
a stand for their faith, the supremely important thing is not whether 
this or that ethical or theological form shall be used as the medium 
of instruction, but that these 800,000 children shall not be denied 
the mental, moral, and physical training that we all agree must be 
given to them, up to whatever standard Ix)ndon can afford; that 
in all this great city, from this time forth, there shall grow up tu> 
human soul in the blindness of ignorance ; that henceforth no spark 
of geniu^s shall for lack of opportunity be lost to the world ; and 
that, whatever fate may be in store for the British Empire, London, 
at any rate, in bringing its whole population up to the highest 
practicable eflSciency, this day shall do its duty. 


Sidney Webb. 
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The inability of a surgical operation to effect a permanent and com- 
plete cure of diseases in the body politic is once more attested by 
the recent inflammation of the Negro Question in the Southern 
States of America. The Civil War saved the Union and secured the 
emancipation of the slaves, but it left behind the seeds of fresh 
racial, political, and economic trouble which are now beginning to 
appear above ground. The fatal chain of logic by which force 
generates force, fraud, and every form of illegality, by an inevitable 
sequence of events, is plainly marked in the history of the last forty 
years. The military resistance of the South was broken by the war, 
emancipation was imposed upon them, they could not openly resist or 
hope for any full restoration of the political and economic status of 
society before the war. But they did not acquiesce. As soon as 
State governments were again permitted to arise, they passed laws 
for the regulation of negro labour and the restriction and punishment 
of vagrancy, which, under the plausible pretext of securing society 
against a temporary condition of disorder, were really designed to re- 
impose servitude upon large numbers of emancipated slaves. This 
breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Emancipation Act 
exasperated the North, and led to the adoption of the famous 
Fifteenth Amendment, which bestowed a full franchise on the 
negroes, and the Eecon struction Act, which vested the Federal 
Government with the duty of providing ‘efficient governments I for 
the insurrectionary States.’ Southern whites in seeking to justify 
their present attitude invariably dwell, not on the violence of the 
war, which they condone, nor upon the Act of Emancipation, but 
upon the abominations of misgovernment which they suffered under 
the tyranny of the negroes and the Northern ‘carpet-baggers’ 
during the years of reconstruction. It is the injury and insult of 
this period that ate into their souls, inspiring a conscious race 
hatred which did not exist before. If any reader wishes to under- 
stand the legacy of horror which Southerners to-day inherit from 
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the period 1865-1877, he will find a powerful presentation in a 
recent work of fiction, expressly charged with the Southern point of 
view, entitled ‘ The Leopard’s Spots.' 

It is quite impossible to grasp the real issue of to-day without 
an adequate realisation of the grotesque horror of this ‘Recon- 
struction ’ period, when the legislatures were filled with negroes who 
could neither read nor write, and who, with their white confederates, 
shared out the assets of the State in schemes of open wholesale 
plunder. It is these years of ‘ anarchy * that stick in the Southerner’s 
memory and stiffen him to any acts of force or fraud which he thinks 
necessary to prevent a recurrence. Since the last draft of Federal 
troops withdrew from the South in 1877, and free self-government was 
again permitted to the Southern States, the Fifteenth Amendment 
has habitually been set at defiance by the white inhabitants through- 
out the South. Until lately this denial of the franchise to the 
negroes was achieved by open force or fraud. Negroes were told 
that they would not be allowed to vote, and whites with revolvers 
lined the polling-booths ; or else in quieter States the registers were 
falsified, the ballot-boxes were ‘etuflfed’ with bogus votes, or negro 
votes were simply not counted. The attitude of the North towards 
these malpractices was characteristically American. Illegality is 
always excused in an emergency; the idea that a law should be 
enforced because it exists has no hold on the American mind. The 
negrophil sentiment of the North during the period following the 
war had undergone a ‘ slump,' and even the party feeling among 
Republicans against the habitual monopoly of the Southern voting 
power by Democrats was not persistent or intense enough to induce 
active interference. The Force Bill of 1890 was the only serious 
attempt to apply the law, and the tacit withdrawal of this measure 
was taken as an admission that the South was free to cheat the 
negroes out of their votes so long as it was done informally. 

A novel aspect, however, has been put upon the franchise issue 
by the action of a number of State governments during the last few 
years. The degradation of resorting to force or open fraud in order 
to maintain white supremacy was keenly felt by many respectable 
whites, and they began to cast round for legal methods of compassing 
the same end. This they profess to have found in the form of 
Constitutional Amendments, placing a variety of qualifications upon 
the franchise. In several cases the payment of poll-tax is required. 
But the most efficacious measures are those imposing an education 
test, according to which a voter is required to be able * to read any 
section of the Constitution ’ or ‘ to understand the same when read to 
him' and give a reasonable interpretation thereof,’ The example 
thus set in Mississippi has been followed in Louisiana, the Carolinas, 
and in fact in all States where the black population forms a large 
proportion of the whole. In several States, in addition to the 
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education test a ‘ grandfather clause * is inserted, which excuses the 
property or education test in the case of descendants of men who 
voted before the war. Although there is no formal discrimination 
of colour in these tests, all of them operate or are operated so as to 
admit whites and to exclude blacks. The ‘ grandfather clause ’ has 
of course no other possible meaning, while it is not seriously con- 
tended by anyone that the education test is fairly and equally applied 
to the two races. The actual effect of these ‘ legal ’ methods of 
exclusion is measured in South Carolina by the fact that, out gf 
120,000 male adult negroes, only about 6,000 are registered voters. 
There are some eight million negroes in the Southern and South 
Central States ; in two States, South Carolina and Mississippi, they 
are a majority of the population ; in three States, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Florida, they form nearly a half of the population ; and in several 
other States they form a majority in certain districts. Yet so 
thoroughly effective is this infraction or evasion of the Fifteenth 
Amendment that , nowhere are negroes returned to any of the 
legislative assemblies, nowhere do they possess any reality of political 
power. In a vei^ few towns, largely occupied by Northerners, such 
as Jacksonville in Florida, a few negroes are found upon the City 
Council, but I could find no other instances where any real electoral 
rights were secured to them. 

It is often represented that this denial of political rights to the 
negroes is not a substantial grievance. An increasing section of 
public opinion in the North is ready to admit that the general 
bestowal of the franchise on the negroes was a mistake ; and many 
Northerners go so far as to defend the conduct of the South in ex- 
cluding them from the polls, on grounds of sheer necessity. So 
long as it was possible to * lump together ’ the great mass of the 
negroes as an ignorant brutal people, incapable of self-restraint or 
training in the acts of industrial civilisation, it was not difficult to 
justify withholding political power from them. The first two decades 
following emancipation were a terrible strain upon the negro cha- 
racter. Sudderily released from a state of servitude, which gave no 
scope for individual initiative or for any full sense of responsibility, 
endowed with a liberty and even a political authority which they 
had never learnt to use, they fell victims to every form of license. 
Chattel slaves driven to labour by the lash were very slow to respond 
to the ordinary economic stimuli of free men : all property even 
in their own persons had been denied them, so that the desire for 
property and regard for the property of others were absent ; inured 
to a fixed routine consumption for the satisfaction of the barest 
animal necessities, they were naturally slow to discover an economy 
of progressive needs which should offer a steady incitement to 
regular voluntary industry. No wonder that large numbers of field 
labourers lapsed into habits of idleness and vagabondage, and that 
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even those who had received some training as house-servants, 
artisans, or factory hands retrograded industrially and morally in 
the early days of freedom. With all its faults, the ‘ domestic system, 
at any rate as administered in the better plantations of such States 
as Virginia and South Carolina, was doing a certain civilising work 
for the negroes who were brought into close contact with the ordinary 
life of white communities. Such plantations were little feudal 
villages, largely self-sufficient in their economic resources, and 
negroes were carefully trained in skilled handicrafts and in minor 
offices involving elements of responsibility ; the crude status of 
slavery was modified by many distinctions in which some scope for 
personal ambition was found, and, most important of all, sentiments 
of personal attachment and habits of familiar intercourse frequently 
grew up between the ‘ superior * and ‘ inferior * races. With eman- 
cipation this economic and social system almost entirely disappeared. 
The negro lost his old status and did not yet obtain a new one ; for 
whereas slavery is a status, mere liberty is not, but only a means 
by which a new status, that of a free American worker and citizen, 
may be won. The greatest obstacle to negro progress has been the 
growing severance of personal contact and of human feeling between 
the two races. A more gradual process of emancipation, by voluntary 
action of the master race, would undoubtedly have yielded far better 
results in the orderly progress of freed men under white leadership 
and the stimulus of white example. As it was, the negroes were 
thrown upon their own inadequate resources. 

The most significant fact of the situation has been the actual 
widening of the gap between the races. The illicit sexual intercourse, 
by which a continual infiltration of white blood passed into the 
negro race, has greatly diminished, so that the gradual fusion 
of races is no more to be regarded as a possible solution of the 
problem. Again, although there is no general drift of the negro 
race towards the more tropical States, as was once expected, a decided 
tendency'to racial segregation for agricultural work is discoverable, 
not only in Ix)uisiana and Mississipj)!, where the lowlands are 
becoming exclusively black, but in many of the other Southern 
States, where certain districts are becoming more definitely negro 
in their farming population, others more definitely white. Even in 
town occupations the differentiation is becoming more marked ; in 
a large measure the skilled handicrafts and personal services which 
brought negroes into close relations with the whites have passed 
from them ; coloured carpenters and bricklayers are less employed 
than formerly, and even the negro barber is being displaced by the 
white. ‘ I do not mean to say,’ writes Booker T. Washington, ‘ that 
all skilled labour has been taken out of the negroes’ hands ; but I 
do mean to' say that in no part of the South is he so strong in the 
matter of skilled labour as he was twenty years ago, except possibly 
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in the country districts and smaller towns.* ' Although negroes are 
still found in the same town occupations os white men, and are in 
a few instances members of the same labour organisations, the white 
mechanic or factory operative coming from the North will have no 
dealings with negroes, and the growth of trade unionism in the Southern 
States is driving them out of many skilled trades of which they had 
a considerable hold. With this growing economic severance there 
comes an almost complete severance of social intercourse, save only 
in the case of domestic service ; whites and blacks travel in different 
cars, attend different churches and schools, and in all considerable 
towns use their own stores and live in separate districts of the city. 
This unique phenomenon is presented by a Southern city — two races 
of free citizens endowed by law with political and civil equality, 
occupying the same soil, walking the same streets, but destitute of 
all personal sympathy with one another and of all genuine human 
contact. Such a civilisation has not in it the elements of stability. 
America, so far as this part is concerned, is broken into two nations. 
If, however, this account of the degradation of skilled labour and 
of the economic •impotence of a large section of the negro race 
were a complete analysis of the situation, however deplorable, 
it would not constitute a grave danger, or warrant the inflammation 
of race passion which is flaring up to-day. But the last few years 
are bringing into prominence a new factor, the proved capacity of a 
considerable section of the coloured population to build up a material 
and moral civilisation for their race along the orthodox lines of 
American progress. This is to be regarded as a beginning of re- 
covery from the moral enfeeblement and recklessness which ensued 
on sudden emancipation. Although the majority of negroes are 
poor, ignorant, and occupied with low-skilled employments, a growing 
minority are making deflnite and fairly rapid progress in economic 
independence, in education, and in the moral capacities for good 
citizenship. Albeit still heavily handicapped by lack of schools, a 
majority of negroes can now read and write, the proportion of 
illiterary having sensibly diminished within the last decade, while 
the demand for higher education is everywhere in large excess of 
the supply. Not only in the great institutions of Hampton and 
Tuskegee, but in numerous colleges in Washington, Raleigh, Charles- 
ton, and other Southern cities, I found numbers of young negro men 
and women possessed of the same grit of character and determina- 
tion to get knowledge which are so conspicuous in the career of 
Booker Washington, Though the initiative in these educational 
enterprises has usually come from white philanthropists in the 
North, the negroes are beginning to furnish a considerable flnancial 
support for higher education, and the ambition to get learning, and 
to enter professional careers, is widespread among the negroes of the 
* 77ie Future of the American Negro^ p. 78. 
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towns. Along with this, and in part to counteract the dangerous 
attraction of. a too literary education for a people prone to overvalue 
words, a movement for industrial education has been set on foot, 
which is already going far to compensate the tendency of the second 
generation of freemen to sink to a common level of unskilled labour. 
Indeed, this new industrial education may be said to embody a 
distinct policy, of which Booker T. Washington is the chief exponent, 
and which has won the active support of many influential Northerners 
and of not a few enlightened Southern whites. * Learn to work with 
your hands in some skilled labour of general permanent utility, be 
content with a very little book-learning, and leave politics alone for the 
present.’ This sums up the gospel of industrial education, which 
rests on the conviction that personal economic efficiency is a sufficient 
basis for a successful career in America. The example of Hampton 
and Tuskegee is being followed elsewhere, and every year several 
thousands of young men and women, trained in two or three handi- 
crafts and with some general culture as well, are scattering them- 
selves over the South as pioneers in skilled industry and the arts 
of civilisation. ^ 

Thus there is growing up a large body of educated intelligent 
coloured people, most of them with some white blood, getting 
property and earning a good livelihood in the cities as professional 
men, clergymen, lawyers, teachers, or in trade and to a less extent 
manufacture, sometimes as skilled artisans. In Charleston I com- 
puted a population to exist of at least four thousand belonging to this 
class, persons of good appearance, living in middle-class houses (as we 
should call them), with four or five churches, several schools, and with 
a highly organised society of their own. Conversing with many of 
them, I found them well informed in current affairs ; quite as in- 
telligent and more temperate in utterance than most of the white 
Southerners with whom I talked. In every city of the South this 
class is to be found. In the country districts, though there are 
fewer opportunities of education, some substantial progress in 
economic independence is everywhere attested. Perhaps the most 
solid proof is afforded by the Census returns for 1900, which show 
that, whereas in 1890 the number of farms occupied by negroes was 
549,632, that number had risen by 1900 to 746,717, and that, 
whereas in the former year only 22 per cent, of these holdings were 
the property of their occupiers, that percentage had risen to 36*3. 

From many evidences it is quite clear that a large class, forming 
a considerable minority of the whole race, are already living the 
life of ordinary intelligent American citizens, as professional men, 
tradesmen, and artisans in towns; and that a still larger number 
are earning their livelihood as quiet, law-abiding, and moderately 
prosperous cultivators of the soil. Now among these classes a 
ferment of feeling is arising in favour of an insistence upon their 
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constitutional rights, and a fair share in the of&ces and other goods 
which belong to them as American citizens. These coloured 
people are trained in their schools to salute the flag which is the 
national emblem of equality, they have imbibed in the atmosphere 
the sentiments of American democracy; and, while evincing no 
desire to force their society upon the whites, they actively resent 
the illegal disqualiflcations to which they are subjected. Moreover, 
while eagerly accepting the opportunities of industrial education 
oflfered to them, they cannot consent to abstain from protesting 
against the injustice of a government in which they have no share. 
They are, I think, right in maintaining that industrial education is 
not merely no substitute for political and civil rights, but that it 
will not even win them the economic independence and opportunity 
of material progress which it is designed to secure. 

The common lesson of history, that where there are no political 
rights civil rights also disappear, is reinforced everywhere in the 
South. To take a chief instance : trial by jury is little better than 
a farce. Wherever the issue is between a white man and a black, 
the jury is packed solidly with whites, and justice goes accordingly. 
Though many negroes have been slain by white men ‘ with malice 
prepense and intent to kill,’ I could learn of no single instance 
where a white man suffered the death penalty, or indeed underwent 
any serious term of imprisonment for such a crime. On the other 
hand, where a negro slays a white man, he is seldom allowed even 
the chance of a packed jury ; it is in many places a point of white 
honour that he shall not have the dignity of a trial, but be hanged by 
lynch law. In many parts of the South, in country parts, the rape 
of negro women by white men is of frequent occurrence, and the 
criminal goes absolutely scatheless : not only does he suffer no trial 
or punishment, but his act involves «iio personal disgrace in white 
male society. In the case of a negro — ^not proved, but charged, or 
only suspected of such an assault — we are familiar with the procedure, 
in which not death, but prolonged and brutal torture, commonly by 
fire, is an accepted form. 

The growing prevalence of lynching is not merely one striking 
illustration of a flagrant abuse of civil rights, but it serves as an 
index of the general degradation of character among the Southern 
whites. I found few Americans even in the North who appeared to 
realise the magnitude of the danger which this practice attests. 
Two salient facts mark its recent development. One is the fact that 
lynching cannot be regarded as the wild outburst of a momentary 
passion of revenge by rude men who take a negro in the actual 
commission of a horrible crime. Becent lynchings are in many 
instances an organised supersession of the law, in which not merely 
the lowest rabble, but large numbers of * respected ’ citizens take 
part, the act being condoned, if not approved, by the local authorities : 
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in many instances deliberate arrangements for the ' execution ’ are 
made, special trains bring throngs of male and female visitors, and 
the event forms an interesting public holiday. 

Again, it is wholly untrue that lynch law is only applied in cases 
where negroes are charged with criminal assaults upon white women, 
though this theory is almost universally prevalent not only in the* 
South, but in the North. In less than one-third of the cases where 
negroes are lynched is this the charge, and in a much smaller 
number of cases can that charge be regarded as capable of even an 
informal proof. The charge of ungovemed lust against the negro 
race plays so important a part in the medley of sentiments that 
underlies the ‘ Negro Question * as to give great significance to any 
well-authenticated facts and figures bearing on this charge. Though 
no oflScial record of lynching is kept, one of the most reputable news- 
papers in America, the Chicago Tribune^ has for many years carefully 
recorded and tabulated the cases reported in the Southern press, and 
the following figures may be regarded as accurate : 

‘Persons lynched, from January 1891 to November 1902 inclu- 
sive, 1,862. 

Of these coloured persons numbered 1,350 (72^ per cent.). 

White persons numbered 485. 

Indians numbered 23. 

Chinese numbered 4. 

Lynched for murder 770. 

Lynched for criminal assaults on women 448 (24 per cent.) 

Lynched for other causes 644.' 

It is impossible to discuss the negro policy with any Southerners for 
a quarter of an hour without evoking a general charge of sexual 
immorality against the negro ^race, which charge is made a chief 
defence of the necessity of lynching as the only adequate protection 
of white women. Now the falsehood of this defence is made 
manifest^by the above-quoted figures. If lynching were reserved for 
this peculiarly heinous crime, the Southern argument would have 
some merit of consistency. But it is not. Lynchings for alleged 
murder far outnumber lynchings for assaults on women : ‘ other 
causes ’ comprise not merely charges of arson and highway robbery, 
but include many cases of petty larceny and of ‘ insolence.* What- 
ever specially deterrent effect this practice might be expected to 
exercise as a preventive of criminal assaults on women is obviously 
weakened by every extension to minor offences. Indeed, further 
investigation of the facts show that lynching has its roots not in this 
special criminality imputed to the blacks, but in a general lawless- 
ness among the whites, closely associated with the forcible assertion of 
race superiority. The punishment of homicide by death or long im- 
prisonment in any part of the Black Belt is extremely rare, even when 
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the assailant and his victim are both white. The result is an appalling 
recklessness in the use of fire-arms : in South Carolina in 1902 no fewer 
than 223 homicides were placed on record : the lieutenant-governor 
of the State shoots at sight in the public streets of the capital a 
defenceless editor, and the general belief prevails that he will be 
acquitted by a jury of his ‘ equals.* Yet in the vast negro population 
along the coast of this very state, only one case of lynching for assault 
has occurred during the last thirty years, a clear testimony to the fact 
that such misconduct forms no normal factor in negro nature, or else 
that lynching is not needed for its repression. Tlie wide and grow- 
ing prevalence of lynching, confined not only to the Southern States, 
but occurring in portions of other states such as Indiana and Illinois, 
which have been largely settled by migration from the South, must 
clearly be taken as an index of a recrudescence of race feeling among 
the white population as a whole. To what is this directly attribut- 
able ? Certainly not to any fear of rebellious outbreak among the 
negroes: however great the provocation, an organised rebellion is 
not a serious menace* in the South. Nor is there any real dread lest 
the negroes should regain any measure of the political control they 
held with the assistance of United States troops during the years of 
Eeconctruction. It is not the backward unprogressive majority 
whose ignorance and brutishness awaken the alarm of the civilised 
white South : the hostile feeling is directed primarily at the pro- 
gressive minority whose educational and industrial progress I have 
described. It is the aspirations and ambitions of the ‘ new * negro 
that arouse white animosity ; the preacher, the lawjer, the teacher, 
who are accused of being ‘ politicians * and of stirring up sentiments 
of equality among the lower negroes, the well-to-do negro store- 
keeper, the educated artisan who asserts his economic independence, 
these are the real objects of suspicion and hatred. 

A little cluster of recent events, each in itself insignificant, 
attests the nature of the real sentiments aroused among the 
Southern whites. A few coloured appointments to offices were 
made by President Koosevelt, “fewer in number than those made by 
his predecessor, but one of them was to the collectorship of the port 
of Charleston, a post of some little dignity where a coloured official 
would be brought into personal contact with the ‘ aristocrats ’ of the 
South. The qualifications of the nominee, Dr, Crum, an able honest 
educated half-caste, were not seriously contested, but the appoint- 
ment was none the less treated as an affront. About the same time 
occurred the Indianola incident, where a coloured post-mistress, who 
had served the public of her village with satisfaction for many years, 
being forced under menaces of violence to resign her post, the 
President marked his resentment by refusing to appoint a successor, 
subjecting the town to grave inconvenience in consequence. These 
cases brought the question of ‘ coloured ’ appointments to the front 
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of Sontbem politics. President Eoosevelt made the matter worse 
by broaching a theory which famished a test of Southern feeling. 
He announced his intention of dealing with every applicant for 
office upon his individual merits ‘ without discrimination of race.’ 
The offence given by this declaration of equality of treatment was 
exasperated by another incident. Mr. Booker Washington, visiting 
the White House one day at the request of the President, to give 
his opinion on some matters affecting the negro people, was inter- 
rupted in his discussion by the sound of the luncheon bell, and Mr. 
Eoosevelt, wishing to continue the talk, asked him to come in to 
lunch. The whole Southern press flared up with a mendacious 
story, which is still current everywhere in the United States, to the 
effect that Mr. Eoosevelt had planned a deliberate affront to 
Southern feeling by inviting a ‘ nigger ’ to be the guest of honour at 
a dinner-party. But even those Southerners who know the actual 
facts are filled with indignation at the idea of a negro sitting down 
at table with white women. 

It is this incident that furnishes the clue la the Southern feeling. 
White Southerners do not really fear lest they should be subjected 
to inefficient or corrupt government by the appointment of numbers 
of negroes. They will indeed usually urge that wherever there is an 
appointment to be made, a white man, more competent than any 
negro, is available and ought to be appointed. But it soon becomes 
manifest that this is not the real gravamen of their position, for they 
raise no objection to negroes being placed in subordinate posts where 
no authority is exercised over white men. Their objection to negro 
officials is based on the assertion that the practice will feed negro 
aspirations and lead to ‘ insolence.’ Negroes, it is alleged, will soon 
come to regard themselves as being ‘ as good as whites.’ 

Southern white sentiment is summarised in a repudiation of 
equality between the two races. Franchise, offices, culture, even 
industrial elevation, are feared and disliked not on their own account, 
but becaj^ they will lead negroes to aspire to ‘ social equality ’ with 
whites. This phrase, this ‘ masked word,’ is ever on the white man’s 
lips, and it is not possible to understand the negro problem until 
one pierces the mask and discovers the real sentiment which it con- 
ceals. In discussing the matter with a stranger the Southern white 
man avers that the slightest relaxation of the race line, the admission 
of any coloured men to the rights, they claim, will lead to an entire 
collapse of the race barriers. ‘How would you like a nigger to 
marry your daughter?’ is the triumphant retort which is always 
made to any argument in favour of the concession of political and 
civil rights. The negro must be kept down in order to preserve the 
purity of the white race from the degradation of negro blood. The 
Southern white thus poses as the guardian of the integrity of the 
Caucasian race. For the argument is manifestly a pose. In the 
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days of slavery no care was taken by the fathers of these men to 
‘ preserve the purity of the race/ and it is fatuous to suppose that 
any real regard for future generations animates the present policy of 
repression. Moreover, there is no ground for supposing that an 
admission to equality of political and civil* rights would lead to misce- 
genation. A Southern white man will not be compelled to receive 
a negro into his house as a visitor because he has a vote or holds an 
office, any more than a Northerner is now compelled to receive a 
* Dago ’ or a Chinaman. He is perfectly well aware that no legal 
enforcement of rights for negroes would deprive him of the right to 
choose his visitors, or would lead to a breakdown of the social 
boycott which excludes negroes from white society. Nor is there 
any evidence that negroes themselves ‘aspire’ to this sort of ‘social 
equality,’ or desire to force their company upon white folk. It is 
not this dread of miscegenation that underlies the protest against 
social equality. 

Still less defensible is the hypothesis of physical repugnance, in 
face of the preference which white Southerners show for negroes as 
domestic servants,* a capacity which brings them into the closest 
personal contact with the master race. Indeed that physical re- 
pugnance sometimes exhibited by Northerners is admittedly absent 
from the Southern whites, who choose negro nurses for their children 
and even hand over their infants to be suckled at the breast of negro 
foster-mothers. It is impossible to reflect upon certain salient features 
of Southern life, e.g, the fact that nowhere is a coloured person 
allowed to sit down in the presence of a white person, without 
reaching the conclusion that the real sentiment couched in this pro- 
test against ‘social equality’ is the crude craving for personal 
masterhood, inherited from the time of slavery and hardly impaired 
by the process of two generations. The lust of direct personal 
assertion of one’s will over the wills of other persons, the glorification 
of one’s own personality by crushing the personality of others, is the 
most primitive and powerful of all passions; and the slave-owning 
practice which is the organised expression of this sentiment dies 
more slowly than any other social practice. 

It is idle to shirk the issue. The Southern negro problem 
expresses the clash between the sentiment of democracy in a free 
republic and the sentiment of masterhood. The seven millions of 
coloured people in the South are still to all intents and purposes a 
race of ‘ serfs/ and it is the single fixed determination of the whites, 
humorously misnamed Democrats, to keep them so. This deter- 
mination is partly embodied in the attitude we have described, 
which is fairly summarised, so far as the views of the majority of 
Southern whites are concerned, in the following statement: 

First.— He should not be allowed to vote or to hold office. 

Second. — ^Ile must be educated in manual labour onlj ; attempts to give him a 
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liberal education will be wasted effort. lie is incapable by reason of racial 
defects of acquiring it. 

Third. — His instruction should be limited to teaching him to work* to be 
orderly and obedient — in a word| to make him a good servant, mechanic, or 
labourer. 

Fourth. — The establishment of institutions like the Hampton Institute should 
therefore be discouraged, so far as they teach a liberal education. 

Fifth. — The exceptional coloured man who may show some capacity for an 
intellectual training should be discouraged, because he will find nothing to do, and 
will therefore become discontented, and thus spread discontent among his fellows. 

Sixth. — Before the law he should not stand equal with the white man. 
Whenever suspected of the crime of rape, he should be punished by lynch law, 
Ilis right of assemblage and of free speech should not be unrestricted. 

Seventh. — In a word, his civil and social status should remain substantially 
the same as when he was a slave. 

But the most striking testimony to the dominance of slave-owning 
sentiments consists in survivals and revivals of slave-owning practices, 
exhibited in the administration of the criminal law. It is a common 
allegation against the negro race that it contributes more than its 
proper share to the crime of America, as attested by the number of 
convictions and the prison population. These statistics, however, are 
vitiated by the habit, which has grown up in certain Southern States, 
of arresting negroes upon trivial charges, ignored in the case of white 
men, and of condemning them to periods of imprisonment monstrously 
disproportionate to the oflfence, in order to let them out in gangs to 
white employers for labour in mines or upon farms or in other 
industrial occupations. A convict is worth at least 150 dollars per 
annum to the State in this capacity, and several States have for many 
years earned a considerable income out of convict labour, either 
employed in public industrial establishments, or let out on contract 
to private employers, A variety of this abuse has recently been 
brought to public notice in the State of Alabama, though the 
practice extends to Mississippi, Georgia, and other parts of the Black 
Belt. Where some trouble occurs among the negro population, a 
number; of arrests will be made, and the defendants will be haled 
before a local magistrate charged with a breach of the peace. A fine 
will be imposed in excess of what the negro can possibly pay, in 
order that a white man, in collusion with the Court, may come 
forward, and pay the fine upon condition that the negro enter his 
service and work it out. The prisoner is thus handed over under 
contract to the white man, a neighbouring planter, who practically 
possesses the power of life and death over his charge, and is able to 
regulate almost without limit the length of service, by abusing the 
practice of ‘truck' which is generally prevalent on Southern planta- 
tiodl^. It will easily be understood how impotent the ordinary ignorant 
negro is to protect himself against this abuse of the criminal law. 

Closely associated with this practice is the employment of negro 
gangs under the Contract Labour Law, as devised by the legislatures 
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of Georgia and Alabama for the protection of white planters. Written, 
contracts are made which virtually hand over the entire possession of 
the negro worker to his employer during the period of contract, with 
right to use physical force in order to exact labour. In case a negro 
proves refractory he can be sued in damages for breach of contract, 
and is thus saddled with a debt which he must work out in addition 
to his term of contracted service. This labour law, supported again 
by the ‘ truck * system, keeps large numbers of labourers in a hope- 
less quagmire of indebtedness, and maintains a large serf class 
wherever it is operative. Terrible revelations have been made from 
time to time of the cruelties inflicted upon coloured men and women 
both under the convict gang system and under this practice of 
‘ peonage,’ as it is termed. Taken together they constitute a very 
real and considerable recrudescence of slavery. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the democracy of America is on 
its trial in finding a solution of this negro problem. If the white 
Southern opinions arPd sentiments which I have described are per- 
mitted to dominate the situation, not merely is no solution of this 
specific problem possible, but the festering sore will eat away the 
democracy of the nation. For the negro race does not die out, it 
grows at almost the same pace with the white population ; it cannot 
be deported, for, in the first place, it would not consent to go, in 
the second, its economic services could not be dispensed with. The 
Southern whites do not, indeed, desire to get rid of the negro : they 
want him to remain and to perform the rough manual labour and 
the domestic service which support their civilisation. They are 
determined to deny him that equality of opportunity, economic and 
political, which belongs to the status of American citizenship. Will 
the free North and West acquiesce in this denial ? At the present 
moment it looks as if they might. Not only the forms but the 
spirit of American democracy are suSering. a temporary eclipse. 
The latest expansion of America has established sovereignty without 
rights over ten million persons, subjects not citizens, and is inuring 
the American mind to the idea of forcible rule over inferior races. 
Northern soldiers and officials fresh from the conquered Philippines, 
and the politicians who approve this policy, find that the virus of 
imperialism acts as an alterative in their views about the negro. 
Such a one comes readily to the acceptance of the Southern dogma 
that the negro is not * a man and a brother,’ liot * a white man with 
a black skin,’ but a creature living mid-way between beast and man, 
capable of work but not of rights, meriting the sort of kindness with 
which humane people treat their domestic animals, but not the 
consideration which men ow^e to their fellows. If this idea should 
gain upon the Northern mind, it plots the destruction of democracy, 
oo-operating as it does with certain other dangerous tendencies of 
recent political and industrial evolution, in particular the increased 
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immigration of lower types of European population, but little 
superior in present intelligence and proved capacity for progress to 
the Southern negro. It must at least be accounted a possibility of 
the future that this idea of permanently subject peoples may so 
transform American civilisation that upon a servile base of negro 
and mean white labour may be erected a commercial and professional 
aristocracy, consisting of the higher and more dignified grades of 
white Teutonic and Celtic Americans, with the real powers of 
political and industrial government vested in the hands of a small 
able oligarchy of millionaires. In this larger peril the negro 
problem has its proper place. It is indeed a test question for the 
American character. 

While the problem admits of no final satisfactory solution, there 
is one plain present policy, which lies straight along the line of the 
true democracy. ‘The Federal Government should insist upon the 
administration of the laws of the several states conforming to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, not .bartering away the 
Amendments which were the substantial fruits of the Civil War, for 
some small party advantage in the field of current politics, but 
insisting upon such rigorous supervision through the Federal Courts 
as will secure equal political and civil rights for all American citizens 
regardless of race or colour. Such an enforcement of the law will 
not bring negro domination, nor will it threaten in any way the 
civilisation and good government of any Southern State. On the 
contrary, by securing for the first time equality of races before the 
law, it will rescue the South from some of her gravest and most last- 
ing causes of disorder ; it will sharpen for both races those incentives 
to industrial development which have been conspicuously feeble in 
the past ] and it will help to heal the sorest wound in the body of 
American democracy. 


John A. Hobson. 
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If a modern theological Epimenides were to awaken to-day from his 
long slumber of even twenty-seven years, he would be astonished on 
seeing the remarkable changes of belief which had taken place since 
he had fallen asleep*; but on reflection he would perceive that they 
are the inevitable effects of enlightenment, and of time which tries 
all things. The old order indefinitely changeth. As the world 
grows older it grows wiser, whether we will or no. The illusions 
of intellectual youth, which seemed so golden, are recognised to be 
delusions by the eye of age. The Juggernaut car of Science is drawn 
steadily on, and crushes thousands of cherished myths in its course, 
and as it has been in the past, so will it be in the future. The 
evolution of religious opinion has not reached its perfect form, and 
the great error of every epoch has been to imagine that the enduring 
truth has been attained. This, as we shall see, has especially to be 
recognised at the present time, when retreating clerical forces are so 
apt to suppose they have reached positions which, though obviously 
weak, they think capable of permanent occupation. 

The Church has hitherto maintained that Christianity is a religion 
the doctrines of which, being undisco verable by the reason of man, 
had to be communicated to us'by Divine Revelation, and their truth 
and divine origin attested by evidence which man must recognise 
as miraculous. Men like Butler and Paley could not conceive that 
revelation could be made in any other way than by miracles, or be 
accepted on any authority which could not be proved to be super- 
natural. This view was fully shared by all divines down to very 
recent times, and a powerful thinker like Dean Hansel asserted that 
the whole system of Christian belief with its evidences — all Chris- 
tianity, in short, so far as it has any title to that name, or has any 
special relation to the person or the teaching of Christ — is overthrown 
at the same time, if the reality of miracles not only as evidence but as 
facts, and as facts of a supernatural kind, be denied. Similar state- 
ments were made in equally forcible terms by men like Dr. Mozley 
and Dean Farrar. Dr. Westcott expressed his conviction that if the 
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claim to be a miraculous religion could be considered essentially 
incredible, apostolic Christianity is simply false, for the essence of 
Christianity lies in a miracle ; and if it could be shown that a miracle 
is either impossible or incredible, further examination was superfluous. 

This position of the Church, if it could be maintained, was strong 
and logical, but it could not resist the attacks made upon it by 
earnest reasoners, and in default of the requisite evidence its foun- 
dations have crumbled away. So complete has been the collapse of 
the Butler and Paley theology that, at the present day, the majority 
of the active thinkers of the Church, though they have really nothing 
substantial to put in its place, disavow the ancient belief, and con- 
temptuously repudiate it. We find an able writer, who does not, 
however, ‘ wish to associate himself with the contempt which has 
been cast on the “Old Bailey theology’* of Paley,’ nevertheless 
saying concerning it : 

This mode of apologetics was very popular in the last century, and was 
elaborated with great skill by di\'ines wliose names are famous. But it was 
not an accident that it flourished most at the period when religion Avas at its very 
lowest ebb in England.^ ' 

Mr. Inge, however, very clearly betrays the reason which induces 
him to warn his readers against that method, for he feels that those 
who rely upon it are trusting to ‘ a broken reed,’ which is sure to 
pierce their hands as soon as they really lean upon it.^ That is to 
say, he recognises that the necessary evidence cannot be produced. 
Further on in the pages of Contentio Vei^itatiSy an able writer says 
on the same subject : 

The time is past when Christianity could be presented as a revelation 
attested by miracles, depending on these for the main evidence of its truth. Eor 
a while these were the walls that formed the chief bulwark of the city; to-day 
the defences are placed far up on the surrounding hills, wholly unmarked by 
unobservant eyes, but infinitely more subtle and more strong. At the same time, 
though no longer of defensive value, the ancient walls still stand, lending a 
peculiar character and aspect to the city they once protected.’ ^ 

A very peculiar character and aspect indeed ! for the walls really 
He in ruins round the former Christian position, from the intellectual 
bombardment directed against them. A ‘ tremendous change of 
front has avowedly taken place ; but there has been no voluntary 
retirement, but the hasty and disordered retreat of a beaten army, 
with bag and baggage left behind. The abandonment of the older 
form of argument involved a very momentous sacrifice. It must 
be apparent that if Christianity really had the support of super- 
natural evidence, it would be unassailable, but it is not too much to 

^ The Rev. W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow, Tutor and Chaplain of Hertford College, 
Coiitentio Veritatis, p. 1 03 f . 

» Ih, p^04. 

* The Rev, H. L. Wild, M.A,, Vice-Piincipal of St. Edmund Hall, ih, p. 144. 
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say that miracles have been completely discredited ; and it is only 
the recognition of the truth that it has not this miraculous testimony, 
and that the central dogmas of the Church, which are in themselves 
miraculous, are dwindling away through the same process of disinte- 
gration, that the renunciation of supernatural evidence has been 
forced upon serious thinkers. Professor Adeney, for instance, 
frankly admits : 

In point of fact, the change from the Paley position to that of the intelligent 
believer of our own day means that the case is entirely reversed, so that the 
latter, instead of accepting Christianity on the ground of the miracles, accepts it 
in spite of the miracles. Whether he admits these miracles or rejects them, his 
attitude towards them is towards difficulties, not helps.^ 

One cannot help admiring the charming illogical accuracy of this 
last sentence, but I must add that Dr. Adeney is not an advocate for 
rejecting or accepting miracles en bloc, but advises our being more 
discriminating and endeavouring to explain away as many as we can. 
The whole attitude pf the * liberal school * in the Church in regard to 
the Paley argument reminds one forcibly of the scene of Moli^re, 
where the sham elector assures Geronte, who had been under the 
impression that the heart was on his left side, and the liver on his 
right : ‘ Yes, sir, they were so formerly, maia nous avoois change 
tout celaJ 

With the rejection of the old system of theology, and the accept- 
ance of the modern method of criticism here described, of course 
the former views of inspiration and revelation can find no place, and 
it is with no surprise that we consider the hesitating definitions of 
these processes which are given by modern teachers in the Church. 
Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, may first be quoted. He says : 

Thus the first thing that inspiration means is that a special instruction in 
truth was given to a special nation. Hut it means more than that ; it means 
that certain memheri of that nation were siipernaturally helped to record the 
history of its education,^ 

The Bishop sums up : 

This then is what we mean by the inspiration of the Bible. In one sense God 
is inspiring all good men and good actions in all time, but we mean that special 
help was given to the good men who carried on the work recorded in the Bible, 
to the good men who recorded it, and to those who selected their writings from 
other writings. What remains for us to do is to * wash for the gold ’ ; the Bible 
contains the Word of God ; let us by study and meditation get at the Word of 
God, and work out the hidden treasure.^ 

This may perhaps be represented as one of the earlier stages of 
the modern teaching. Dr. Moorhouse, the Bishop of Manchester, is 
not quite as definite. He says, 

In respect to the inspiration of the scriptures of the Old Testament, there is a 
difference of opinion amongst Christian men, but that difference is not such as is 

* The mhlert Jmwml, 1903, p. 393. 

* Popular Ol>jeetions to CJiriitianity, ed. 1902, p. 48. • Jh, p. 61. 
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popularly imagined. It relates not to the fact of inspiration, bat to the 
nature thereof. It is agreed that ^ all scripture is given by inspiration of God * ; 
but the answer to the question ‘ What is that inspiration by which Holy 
Scripture is given?' has never been precisely determined. The Church has 
nowhere defined inspiration ; nor is it perhaps desirable that a precise definition 
should be sought. Why then, it may be asked, meddle with the subject at all P 
Why not leave it in the salutary indefiniteness with which the Church has been 
BO far satisfied ? ^ 

The Bishop of Eipon, who has made such courageous attempts to 
deal with Bible problems, more fully admits the difficulty of recog- 
nising inspiration and revelation when we see them, or in fact of 
even knowing what we are looking for, and confesses that he knows 
no satisfactory definition of either of them.^ Indeed, he ventures to 
think that a precise definition of Bible inspiration is not to be 
expected and ‘ ought not to be insisted on,’ and the only explanation 
which he can give of it is the characteristic that it is ‘ persistently 
Godward.* ® His definition of revelation is equally vague. After 
much hesitating illustration he concludes : 

Briefly, then, revelation is beat understood ns the name given to the gradual 
process by which God made Himself known to men — revelation as disclosed in 
the Bible must be looked for as subject to this gradual process.*^ 

To show that the Bishops are not alone in their modest views of 
inspiration and revelation, some remarks on the subject in Contentio 
Veritatis may be referred to. The Rev, W, C. Allen admits that the 
religious value of the New Testament is bound up with the ideas of 
revelation and inspiration, but he confesses the difficulty of giving 
any clear definition of these terms, and that definition must be con- 
tent with negative rather than positive methods. The negative is, 
of course, a total abandonment of the old view of verbal inspiration, 
and after some curious statements regarding the degree in which 
not merely the intellect but the moral and ‘ volitional ’ nature of 
man are involved in consciousness of God, Mr. Allen says : 

Hence there can be no proof of God’s existence, and it follows that it is 
impossible to prove that the Bible is a history of God’s revelation of Himself to 
mankind.'^ 


There is in all these writers complete agreement as to the impossi- 
bility of defining what is even meant by inspiration and revelation, 
and any one who calmly considers the instructive vagueness of their 
statements must perceive that the processes discussed by the new 
school are far removed from the old doctrine of Divine revelation, 
for which the evidence of miracles was considered essential. They 
cannot lay claim to any authoritative influence, and with such liberty 

’ The TeackiTig of Chrut^ 1892, p, 1. * The Temple Bxble^ p. 83 f. 

• /&. p. 92. n, p. 99 f. 

** Contentio VeritatU^ pp. 235-238. 
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of selection the religion of Buddha makes as clear an appeal to one 
race as the religion of Jesus can make to another. The Bishop of 
Kipon, in another work, evidently anticipates such objections, for he 
says : 

It will be said that, of course, whatever man wants in the form of his religion, 
he will be ready enough to invent — that nobody ever doubted the religious 
inventiveness of human nature. . . . VVe may be sure that the only religion 
which has a chance of survival is that which meets the essential demands of his 
(man’s) nature. . . . The law is true : as we are, we see. Our deceptions take 
the colour of our character. . . . Most religions admit the sovereign influences 
of ideas, and therefore provide their worshippers with doctrines.^* ^ 

In the doubt as to what is inspiration and revelation, the individual 
and the sect will always trace to them that which most appeals to 
their personal ideas and aspirations. 

Able men in the Church quite recognise the disability under 
which they suiBfer through the unfortunate position of miracles. I 
may quote a few mote sentences from Contmtio Veritatis to repre- 
sent what that portion is. 

But the long-standing secularisation of dogma is not the only reason why 
much of it holds a precarious position at the present time. The miraculous 
element in the Gospels is a very serious crux. This is a burning question, on 
which both caution and candour are necessary. Primitive man lives among 
miracles ; he expects them, and he flnds them. By miracles I mean what the 
word hua always meant in periods when such miracles are reported — a special 
intervention of the Divine will, contrary to the natural order of things. This is 
the notion of miracle in the Bible as well as in profane literature. In unscientific 
ages belief in miracles is not a sign of piety. Everybody shares it ; it puts no 
strain on the conscience of men ; it is simply the most obvious and natural way 
to account for anything unusual. The Jews and King Herod saw nothing 
improbable in the supposition that Christ was Elijah, or even John the Baptist 
who had just been beheaded. They did not doubt His miracles, they attributed 
them to l^elzebub. Those are indications of a state of things so different from 
our own that we cannot be surprised if the religious symbols of that age do not 
appeal to us quite as they did to the first Christians,^* 

Of course the general feeling against miracles, whether as 
evidence or as mere incidents of supernatural intervention, leads to 
the very natural desire to remove them from the records, or give 
them a naturalistic explanation. As an instance, I may quote the 
procedure of the Bishop of Bipon in regard to a miracle related in 
the fourth Gospel. Before coming to the point, he makes some very 
pertinent remarks regarding the writers of Bible books, which may 
possibly strike sceptical readers as either like driving a coach and 
four through the theory of inspiration and revelation, or at least as 

** * The Permanent Elements of Religion/ Bampton Lectures^ 1887, ed. 1894, 
p. 17 f. 

Ih. p. 33. Ih. p. 35. 

** Contentio VeritatiSf p. 87. 
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opening a wide field for rationalistic explanation of all the Gospel 
statements. The Bishop says, 

111 the course of our Bible study, we meet not only narratives of certain events 
which took place, and certain phenomena which were observed, but also with 
the contemporary interpretation of the event or of the phenomenon. The 
judicious student will not feel bound to accept the writer’s interpretation of 
everything which he narrates. In fact, phenomenon or event is one thing, the 
interpretation which the narrator puts upon these is quite another. In his 
interpretation he is limited by the knowledge current in his age. We may put 
the matter this way. We moderns, seeing such phenomena, would not describe 
them as the ancients did. This would not mean that we discredited the fact or 
existence of tlie phenomena, but that being what we are, and knowing what we 
know, we must describe them in one way, whereas the earlier writers, no less 
honest than ourselves, being what they were, and knowing what they knew, were 
constrained to describe them as they did. Let us take a single example. In 
John V. (the authenticity of the passage is of no moment to this argument) we 
read that the stirring of the waters and the consequent healing virtue was 
attributed to the presence of an angel. The modern would speak of the pool as 
a medicinal spring. The fact is the same. The mode of description is ditferent. 
The ancient knew little of what are called natural causes. We are not bound 
to accept or adopt the theory of a special angel visit. The devout mind will, 
however, realise that the natural spring of healing virtue is just as truly of God 
as any angel visitor.*^ 

Any one who remembers, or will refer to, the details of this 
episode as narrated in the fourth Gospel 2 will see how far-reaching is 
the Bishop’s conclusion, that in such cases ‘ we are not bound to 
accept or adopt the theory ’ of the narrator ; and in this way we may 
at one fell swoop dispose of all the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
Nothing can escape the application of such sensible principles of 
reasoning, whether it be the story of the sun and moon being made 
to stand still that a small people might kill a few more of their 
enemies, or the accounts upon which are based the doctrines of the 
Incarnation, Virgin -birth, and Eesurrection. The change of front 
which has taken place from the Butler and Paley system of theology, 
or even from that which Dr. Westcott held sacred, is well illustrated 
by this example. 

The difficulty of digesting statements of Gospel writers regarding 
miracles, however, leads to the consideration of another important point, 
which the Bishop of Kipon, with his usual candour, frankly discusses. 

How far does the acceptance of the standards of ignorance current in the past 
invalidate the teaching authority of great religious leaders ? 

The Bishop thinks, with regard to general religious teachers, that as 
they are only concerned with ethical or spiritual teaching, it would be 
as absurd to speak of their scientific ignorance invalidating their 
teaching, as it would be to suppose that Phidias was a worse sculptor 
because he knew nothing of the law of gravitation ; but he admits that 
the case is somewhat different in the case of Jesus Christ. 


" The Temple BibU, p. SO f. 


" Ih. p. 62. 
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In His case, the dilemma is put forward somewhat in this fashion. Either 
Jesus Christ knew or He did not know the great laws of the universe. If He 
did know, He is open to the charge of allowing people to continue in great and 
harmful errors ; if He did not know, what becomes of the claim that He is one 
with God 

The Bishop evidently feels the reality of the dilemma, but he does 
not do much to remove it. His argument is singularly instructive, 
and I refer to it mainly as illustrating the change of views which we 
are considering. He says, 

It seems to me a pity that either on one side or the other this question is 
raised, and that the history is not read as a history belonging to its own age 
and coloured by its prevalent scientific or unscientific ideas. Jesus Christ lived 
in a certain period ; He is to appear as a true man in that age ; it must be as 
one accepting ideas of that age that lie appears, except, of course, in the spiritual 
questions in which His mission is concerned. What was the measure or limit 
of His acquaintance with matters outside the sphere of His mission does not in 
the least concern 

The example which the Bishop takes for treatment is the question 
of demonology. He admits that the writers of the New Testament 
did ascribe certain evils to the malignant influence of spirits, for 
they accepted thd current explanations of the age. He makes, how- 
ever, a very fine distinction regarding the prevalence of such stories 
in the Gospels : 

Demonological ideas were no doubt fundamental conceptions in the Gospels, 
but they are not fundamental ideas of the Gospel.^^ 

He frankly goes on to the issue thus raised : 

We must not, however, shirk the real dilficulty. The real difficulty does not 
lie in the conception of the Evangelists, but in the attitude of Jesus Christ towards 
the current demonological ideas. Now there are, as far as I can see, only three 
suppositions which are possible on this subject, (1) Either Jesus Christ knew 
that tiie evils described were due to the agency of evil spirits ; (2) or He knew 
that the current conceptions were mistaken, but He did not think it to be wise, or 
a part of His mission, to correct misapprehensions on the matter ; (3) or He 

Himself was truly limited in His knowledge of this matter, and in accepting the 
limitations of humanity He accepted the limitations of knowledge which bound 
humanity at the time. If the first supposition be true, there is an end of the 
question. If the second be true, Jesus Christ appears acting as every wise teacher 
would act in refusing to attempt to correct misapprehensions on matters which 
were outside the range of His mission, and the discussion of which would only 
serve to divert men’s attention, carrying their minds to side issues away from His 
main purpose. If the third supposition be the true one, then it only means that 
Jesus Christ, in accepting the limitations of humanity, accepted the limitations 
which marked the scientific knowledge of Ilis own day. One or other of these 
three suppositions must be true. Does the acceptance of any one of these — no 
matter which — affect the veracity of the Gospel narrative or the authority of Jesus 
Christ in spiritual matters P I think not.^^ 

The Temple Bible, p. 62 f. Ib, p. 63. Ib. p. 64. 

The third edition of the JEncyclopcedia Britannica (1797) anticipated this 
explanation by suggesting that, in dealing with Dsemoniacs, the Gospels ^ adopted 
the vulgar luinguage in speaking of those unfortunate persons who were generally 
imagined to be possessed with demons.* In more recent editions this suggestion was 
silently omitted. « The Temple Bible, p. 66 f. 
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The Bishop does not complicate the dilemma by pointing out 
that the Gospels so completely accept the reality of demonology that 
they represent devils, when cast out by Jesus, holding conversations 
with him, and making requests which he grants. On the theory 
that evil spirits do not exist, does not this characteristic prove that 
the writers composed fanciful stories of the doings of Jesus, and 
leave us to draw the inevitable inference that we cannot rely upon 
the veracity of the Gospels ? The Bishop's statements are only 
advanced to explain away miracles which are so embarrassing a crux 
in the New Testament. The Gospels are admitted to be the 
composition of men so ignorant and superstitious that of course 
nothing they tell us can for a moment be relied on. If so complete 
a reversal of the old argument be adopted as to confess that we 
believe in miracles because of Christianity, and not Christianity 
because of miracles, even after that feat of putting the old spiritual 
cart before the horse is performed, what advantage is gained ? We, 
evidently, can no more be warranted in believing the stories of the 
Incarnation, Virgin-birth, and Eesurrection, for instance, which are 
derived from legends which those ignorant men .record, than their 
stories of demonology. If we are at liberty to ascribe errors of all 
kinds to the ignorant superstitions of the evangelists — and that they 
were profoundly ignorant and profoundly superstitious the Bishop of 
Eipon admits — where are we to stop? The Bishop gives us the 
privilege of equally ascribing ignorance or deception to Jesus 
himself, for if it was not deception to cast out devils in the way 
he did, if devils were not cast out,^^ I do not know what deception 
means : and if the choice be left us to accept the reality of 
demonology or the natural ignorance and superstition of Jesus 
himself, I think there can be no doubt what the selection must 
be. Every statement of a supernatural kind may be explained 
in the same way ; and there is at once a complete elimination of 
miracles from the New Testament, and only that which is natural 
survives.'^ The Christianity which remains is nothing but human 
ethical teaching, truly of a high and noble order, but which can no 
longer be considered a supernatural revelation. 

Miracles, then, wherever it is possible, being thrown overboard to 
lighten the labouring ecclesiastical ship, and the theory of inspiration 
and revelation, under the stress of adverse circumstances, being no 
longer the almost central dogma of Christianity, but now only 
administered in homeopathic doses to hesitating believers, it becomes 
of primary interest to inquire how those who have so contemptuously 
reject^ed the theology of Butler and Paley imagine they can still 
rationally maintain the three greatest doctrines of the faith : the 

^ Archbishop Trench said in regard to such a case that there would be in the 
language used *that absence of agreement between thoughts and words in which 
the essence of a lie consists.’ Notei on MiraeUs^ p. 154. 
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Incarnation, Virgin-birtb, and Resurrection ; and what is the evidence 
which is advanced as capable of proving the reality of such stupend- 
ous miracles. It would, at first sight, seem impossible for a logical 
mind to cling to any supernatural events recorded in the Crospels 
after the admissions which have to be made regarding their charac- 
ter and composition. The late Dr. Bruce confessed : 

All the miraculous must go, if any goes on speculative grounds. The moral 
miracles must be sacrificed to the Moloch of naturalism not less than the physical.^^ 

The necessary surrender of any miracle in the Gospels as 
fabulous is an argument against the retention of any other as 
genuine, and it is recognised that the miraculous is not only 
commonly rejected for many unassailable reasons, but that all 
miracles would undoubtedly be rejected were it not that some of 
those of the Gospels, in spite of the admitted ignorance and super- 
stition of their writers, must at all costs be maintained, in one shape 
or another, unless Christianity, as Divine Revelation, is to be finally 
abandoned. * 

We have seen^ how the natural ignorance of the writers of the 
Gospels, and perhaps even of Jesus, according to so good an authority 
as the Bishop of Ripon, obliges us to disregard many of their state- 
ments which are opposed to natural law and scientific fact ; but we 
have to go much further than this, and to recognise that any tradi- 
tions regarding that period of religious disturbance recorded by 
writers who, in addition to such ignorance of natural law and liability 
to superstition, are personally unknown, cannot seriously be regarded 
as satisfactory evidence for anything. In spite of the loose and 
piously prejudiced statements which are often advanced regarding 
the authorship of the four Gospels, I do not hesitate to afl&rm that 
no capable scholar pretends to identify, by more than mere conjec- 
ture, the actual writers of those works. With the ancient claim to 
Divine Revelation practically abandoned, how can the statements of 
these Evangelists have any weight when miraculous events are narrated 
by them ? A certain difference is made by the more careful of the 
modern theologians in the value of the records as evidence. Mr. 
Allen says frankly : 

The view current in the Christian Church since the beginning of the second 
century is that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke wrote, independently, the 
Gospels called by their names. This view still has its adherents, but they diminish 
in numbers daily. And, indeed, the theory is beset with difficulties which cannot 
be explained away.^^ . . . In all cases where matter is conunon to both Gospels, 
St. Mark must be regarded as not only earlier in point of time, but also as more 
accurate in point of detail, and St. Matthew not only as secondary in respect of 
dependence, but also as inferior in respect of the faithful transmission of historical 
fact.«« 


The Miraculous Element in the Ooi^els, 1899, ith ed. p. 12. 
** Contentio Veritatis, p. 208. Ih, p. 214. 
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The Bishop of Ripon is quite in accord with these remarks. He 
states that we find certain portions of the Gospel narrative which are 
common to all three of the Synoptics, and other portions which are 
common to two Gospels but lacking in the remaining Gospel, and 
lastly that each Gospel has a portion peculiar to itself. He calls the 
portions common to all three Gospels the common stock, and he 
considers that in each Gospel we have an edition of the common 
stock Gospel with additions. He concludes that if we desire to reach 
the nearest sources of information regarding Jesus, they will be 
found in the common stock Gospel, as the most valuable and 
authentic record of the history of Jesus.^^ With this preamble we 
may now proceed to the consideration of the central miracles 
associated with the life of Jesus, and the Bishop of Ripon gives no 
uncertain testimony regarding them. He says : 

Now, in the common stock Gospel, the miraculous accessories connected with 
the birth and resurrection of Jesus Christ do not find a place. These accessories 
are found in the group of secondary witnesses, i.e. in narratives common to two 
evangelists. Upon these, in the first instance, we havf purposely refused to lay 
stress. Our belief in Jesus Christ must be based upon moral conviction ; not upon 
physical wonder. The argument that He was wonderfully Jboru and miraculously 
raised, and that therefore He was God, does not evoke, at any rate to-day, an 
adequate and satisfactory response ; even if it could bo considered valid, it would 
not create a 'worthy or an acceptable faith. 

Such arguments are of course necessarily abandoned with the 
‘Old Bailey theology’ of Paley; but it is interesting to note the 
shifts to which apologists are driven to explain the absence of such 
dogmas in what are considered the earliest records of the Gospel 
narratives of Jesus. To one only can I refer here, which seems 
intended to account for the absence of the story of the Virgin-birth 
from the ‘common stock’ Gospel. Mr. Allen says : 

It might be urged in favour of some of the incidents found only in St. Matthew, 
that their nature sufficiently explains the fact that they do not occur in the earliest 
sources. The narratives of the infancy, e.^., owing to their nature, would he with- 
held from publicity until special circumstances called for their disclosure.'^''^ On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to raise objections to such an explanation. The 
historical character of these narratives would, we cannot hut feel, be less open to 
question, if some trace of knowledge of the facts which they present could bo 
found in St, Paul or in the earlier Gospel sources, e.g, St. Mark,*® 

When one remembers, however, that there is no trace of written 
accounts of the infancy till very long after the death of Jesus, and 
no suggestion by any scholar that any of such narratives was com- 
posed during his lifetime, it is not easy to understand the suggestion 
that such narratives could be withheld for any special dislike to 
pnblioity beyond the time when the second Synoptic was composed. 

The Dean of Westminster is well aware of the difficulties which 

The Temple BihU, p. 128 f. " Ih, p. 131 f. 

G. Gore, Dizeeriationt^ 12>40, Contentio VeritatiZt p. 217. 
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surround the theory of the Virgin-birth ; and of the serious dis- 
quietude which prevails regarding it. In his little book Some 
Thoughts on the Incarnation, after referring to the doubts which 
necessarily disturb the minds of students of natural science, Dr. 
Bobinson sajs in the Prefatory letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 

They are learning for the first time that it finds no direct expression in the 
writings of the two great teachers who above all others have expounded to us 
the doctrine of the Incarnation — St. Paul and St. John. They are, indeed, con- 
fronted by the first and third of our Gospels. But here they discover that criticism 
has been at work ; that it tells us without ambiguity that the earliest stratum of 
the evangelical narrative contained no statement at all as to the mode of Christ\s 
birth. They learn that careful and orthodox critics do not attach, from the 
historical point of view, the same weight to narratives peculiar to St. Matthew as 
to other parts of the Gospels. They find themselves left with St. Luke as the 
strongest historical evidence within the New Testament. They begin to wonder 
whether, after all, the tradition may not bo an aftergrowth. They learn, too, that 
German scholars of tlie highest eminence have done what English scholars of the 
highest eminence have not yet done — have definitely rejected the narratives of the 
Virgin-birth as in their judgment historically incredible. As the result of all this 
they are confirmed in the position to which they had come on other grounds.^^ 

I am afraid that these apparently very young students of natural 
science, when they come to inquire, will find that the Dean has done 
injustice to English scholars of the highest eminence, and that most 
of them are not in this matter behind eminent German scholars. 
The Dean of Westminster, however, believes that he can explain the 
distinction in thought between the Incarnation and the special mode 
of its manifestation in the Virgin-birth, and he thinks that if he can 
enable men to realise the moral and intellectual necessity of the 
former doctrine, he has some hope of explaining the unique appro- 
priateness of the latter.^* It will be interesting to follow the Dean’s 
mode of doing this. He starts with the declaration that if the Son 
of God was made man in the birth of Jesus, that was an event 
absolutely unique, and utterly miraculous ; but it is a pity that he 
has to commence so grave an explanation with so serious an ‘ if.’ 

It may startle many readers that the Dean of Westminster 
begins his demonstration with the account of the Creation in 
the book of Genesis, although he frankly says that it does not 
matter for his purpose who wrote that chapter, whether he was 
adopting more ancient materials, or describing a kind of vision, or 
composing a kind of prose-poem.^^ He does say, however, that * the 
general idea is wholly in harmony with our latest scientific thought,’ 
although he admits that here and there it may be slightly * out of 
order.’ This hardly does justice to scientific opinion regarding 
this myth, derived from Babylonian and other sources, and so long 

** Stms TkoiiffhU on the Inoamaiion, p. viii. f. 

“ Ib, p. 8. 


** Ih, p. X. 

« Ib. p. 10. 
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received as a revelation of the course of creation. The principal 
point on which the Dean rests is the creation of man. On the bodily 
side of his nature, he admits that man is but little removed from the 
animals, but ‘ his true distinction is his being made “ in the image 
and likeness of Grod.” Man is made in God’s image. He is set 
at the head of the creation as God’s visible representative. He is to 
rule as God’s vicegerent. “Let them have dominion,’* is the 
character of his authority. Man is the link between nature and 
God.’®® We shall not consider what science has to say on this 
representation, but the Dean illustrates the modem theories of 
inspiration when he goes on to say : ‘ It is in a chapter like this that 
we feel inspiration, even if we cannot define it. We are sure that it 
was the Divine Spirit who taught this early writer the sublime 
lesson which is embodied here.’ He goes on to assert that ‘ this 
teaching is the intellectual and moral preparation for the doctrine of 
the Incarnation.’ However, man may have failed to maintain this 
high ideal : * In the midst of this failure, apd with a view to its 
ultimate remedy, God taught one nation in plain terms that human 
nature is essentially God-like, that it is capabie of presenting the 
very image and likeness of the Divine.’ This is the reason for 
expecting and believing the Incarnation. But Dr. Robinson 
confesses : ‘ It requires, after all, an act of faith — and not an act of 
reason by itself — to say “He came down from heaven, and was 
incarnate and was made man.” Faith I say ; and I mean faith in 
the condescension of God, faith in the essential kinship of man to 
God.’®^ He then gives a short account of the picture of Jesus 
drawn in St. Mark’s Gospel and concludes : ‘ That, in the briefest 
outline, is St. Mark’s picture of the Incarnate Son of God . . . and 
it is full of miracle, and the miracle is always appropriate, though 
never anticipated . . . And the resurrection, the crowning miracle, 
is indispensable . . . The picture is full of miracle, but the miracle 
• is demanded by the uniqueness of the situation.’ 

, Is tfiere anything which can be called evidence in the Dean’s 
argument? His eloquent discourse seems to be nothing but an 
emotional appeal to pious imagination, and an endeavour to make 
his representations convince the reason through the poetical and 
sentimental instincts. It is a considerable drawback to the success 
of the statement that man was made * in the image of God,’ that in 
his whole history he is depicted as governed by tendencies to 
wickedness. The universe might be perfect and glorious, but 

” Some Thmghfi on the Tnearnation, p. 11 f. 

view is evidently shared by the Bishop of Manchester, who, although he 
might hesitate to use the decided and unconditional language of the early chapters 
of Genesis, exclaims, * But does this imply that we fail to recognise the Divine 
inspiration in the view of the flood which wSs taken by the author of these chapters ? 
Nay, the very opposite.’ The Teaching of vhristt 1892, p. 9. 

« Ih. p. 12. ” Id. p. 13. *» Jh. p. 20 f. 


« Ib, p. 22-26. 
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certainly man was vile. What material evidence is there of his 
being made ‘ in God’s image ’ — if any one can conceive what that 
means — or if he was, what could the God be in whose image such a 
creature was made! From the very first, man is represented as 
falling into sin, and becoming so desperately wicked that the whole 
human race, except one small family, had to be destroyed by a flood. 
The so-called ‘ Chosen people ’ betrayed the most persistent ingrati- 
tude and disobedient perversity, and were constantly punished by 
famine, pestilence, and the sword, and these trenchant remedies 
proving ineffectual, as a last resource God is said to have become 
incarnate in His Son. But so little success had this final effort to 
reclaim man, that the Incarnate Son of God was rejected and 
despised and finally put to death by God’s chosen people, by the 
shameful death of the cross, as an atonement for sin, the just for the 
unjust, without which shedding of the innocent blood man could not 
be saved from the wrath of God. 

The Dean of Wesijminster’s faith ‘ is not staggered by miracles in 
a life which is altogether unique, and which he believes to be the 
Incarnation of the Divine,’ and he asks those who have been able to 
go so far with him — that is to say, in believing in the Incarnation, 
for which no direct evidence is produced — ‘ If a wholly new depar- 
ture in human history was being made, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that this departure might be marked by a signal miracle ? ’ In 
other words, he asks those who may already have believed in the 
Incarnation, whether they cannot also believe in the Virgin-birth. 
Certainly, it is not unfair to suppose that any who have admitted 
the reality of one great miracle will not have much difficulty in 
believing in a second ; that, to reverse a scriptural saying, those who 
have already swallowed a camel will not be very likely to strain at a 
gnat. Beyond a very marked display of pious imagination, the Dean 
offers nothing in the shape of evidence either of the Incarnation or 
of the Virgin-birth. Of the latter, he points out that we have, as a 
matter of fact, two notably different narratives. One is from the 
pen of a devout Jew, and the other by a writer who is familiar with 
Greek literature and Greek modes of thought, who professes to have 
made careful inquiries in order that he may write accurate history, 
and he goes on to say : ‘ Where we can test him, as in the Acts of the 
Apostles, by such historical evidence as inscriptions afford, we find 
him astonishingly exact in minute details. We discover that he 
was an unusually careful observer; and at this we are the less 
surprised when we learn incidentally that he was a medical man ; 
for then, as now, the practice of medjcine trained the faculty of 
observation and promoted a reverence for fact.’ 1 am afraid that 
few who have studied the practice of medicine at that epoch will 
endorse this theory of its medical men, but the fact is that there is 
** The Teaching of Christ, p. 27. ** Tb. p. 34. 
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not only no evidence that the author of Acts was a medical man, but 
every reason to believe that the tradition which identified him with 
^ Luke, the beloved physician ’ was erroneous. Because it has 
recently been argued that some of his simple statements of history 
are in accordance with inscriptions of the period, it is a most un- 
warranted inference that he was careful to write accurate history. 
I have elsewhere pointed out that there is more miraculous legend in 
the Acts of the Apostles than in any other book of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Dean’s theory as to the source of information of the two 
Evangelists regarding the Virgin-birth is that which was held by 
Dean Alford, and which has been adopted with great minuteness by 
the Bishop of Worcester and others, that, if genuine, the account of 
the first Synoptist was ultimately derived from St. Joseph, and that 
of Luke from the Blessed Virgin.^^ The Bishop even conjectures 
that St. Joseph (who must have died before the public ministry of 
Jesus began) left some document detailing the,- circumstances of the 
birth of Jesus to be given to Mary in order to vindicate her own 
virginity, and that after Pentecost it passed into the hands of the 
author of the first Gospel. Dr. Eandolph honestly confesses : ‘ How 
this account has been preserved in the first Gospel we do not know, 
for we know so very little about the authorship of that Gospel, but 
there is nothing unreasonable in Bishop Gore’s conjecture.’ It 
will probably strike most readers that it is somewhat strained to 
explain what is so doubtful by such minute and fanciful conjectures, 
and still more to consider that a Gospel about which so little is 
known can be received as evidence for the stupendous miracles it 
relates. 

As a sequel to The Ripon Episode,^'* I may quote an explanation 
of his views regarding the Virgin-birth given by the Dean of Ripon 
to the Rev. John Verschoyle, and published by him in an interesting 
article in the Contemporary Review}^ 

Tn Darwin’s book on The Changes of Hants and Animals under Domestication^ 
ho points out that parthenogenesis is found much higher than is generally known 
in the organised creation, and he asks why the operation of the male is required, 
the germ or ovum of the female being complete in itself. He answers that he can 
give no reason except, probably, that force and energy is thus added. If, then, 
the accounts in the Gospels —that is, Matthew i. and Luke i. — are true literally, 
the meaning of my suggestion would be that the yearnings of a young Hebrew 
woman, longing with intense and holy desire to be the mother of the Messiah 
(which longings were the direct action of the Holy Spirit), excited and quickened 
the germ within her, and produced in this case what is usually produced by the 
action of the male. This seems to me the only meaning that can be got out of 

** Some Thovghts on the Incarivation^ p. 33. 

** The Virgin Birth, p. 27. Gore, Dissertations, p. 28 £. 

The Nineteenth Century and After, January 1903, p. 26. 

August, p. 236. 
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the words of St. Luke, unless you are to invoke the word ^ Miracle/ But this 
will not help us. It is really nothing more than a confession of our ignorance, or, 
if definition be imposed upon it, such as that assumed by writers like Paley, then 
we must say that it is not only ambiguous but is not a scriptural word at all, nor 
a scriptural idea, for aijuttov and dOva/itt, the Greek words which our version 
translates by miracle, do not mean what Paley meant, and what in a somewhat 
vague way is popularly understood by the word/^ 

The application to the Virgin-birth of the principle of partheno- 
genesis, supposed to be observed in some of the lowest forms of 
animal and vegetable life, is an interesting example of the strenuous 
effort which is being made to get rid of miracles and find a reason- 
able basis for belief. I must point out, however, that the Dean does 
not correctly quote Darwin, who does not say ‘ that parthenogenesis 
is found much higher than is generally known in the organised 
creation/ but that ‘ with most of the lower animals and even 
mammals, the ova show a trace of parthenogenetic power.* From 
this to draw the inference that the unimpregnated human ovum 
could by any process ^f ‘ natural law ’ develop into a man shows a 
very strange conception of the laws of biology and evolution, and 
such an idea would'probably have been to Darwin more inconceivable 
than most of the ordinary miracles. There is, however, an important 
remark to be made. Before offering such remarkable explanations 
of the Virgin-birth, would it not be better to produce suflBcient 
evidence that such an extraordinary event ever occurred ? The story 
is plainly interpolated amongst other matter in the first Synoptic, 
‘of the authorship of which we know so very little,* and in the third, 
of which we really know little more, but it is not referred to any- 
where else in the New Testament. Even the Bishop of Bipon 
refuses to lay stress on the miraculous accessories of the birth and 
resurrection of Jesus, which do not find a place in the common-stock 
Grospel. Such discussion of the details of alleged miracles or super- 
natural events, the actual occurrence of which has not antecedently 
been established by adequate evidence, is very like a performance of 
the play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince left out. 

There is another point to which I must briefly refer. Whilst 
some assert the necessity of the Virgin-birth to get rid of the taint 
of ‘ original sin,* and even Dr. Sanday contends that in no other way 
is a sinless nature possible, the absolute ‘sinlessness* of Jesus is 
advanced, not only as a fact, but as a moral miracle, and as the 
strongest evidence for the Incarnation. For instance, the late 
Dr. Bruce, in his interesting work on The Miraculous Elements in 
the Gospels, writes : 

To the faith of the Church Jesus Christ is sinless in spirit and conduct, 

” Contemporary llevi^ew^ p. 236. 

** Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestioation^ second edition, revised, 
p. 352. 
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unerring in spiritual insight, original ns a religious teacher ; in the strictest sense 
a moral miracle, llis character is the one miracle vitally important to faith. 
Believers could part with the physical miracles of the Gospels if science or 
exegesis demanded the sacrifice ; but if a sinless Christ were taken from us on 
the plea that the moral order of the world knows only of imperfect men, all 
would be lost. Nothing less than a sinless, infallible, incomparably original man 
is demanded by the titles and functions ascribed to Christ. The Son of God must 
be holy as God is holy.^® 

Similar sentiments are expressed in Contentio Veritatis : 

The sinlessness of Christ is the one of llis divine attributes which we cannot 
afford to part with. Wo might dispense with the belief in His power over 
nature whilst He lived ns a man amongst men, but to give up His divine 
ckaractf^r is to sever the most precious link in the chain which binds heaven and 
earth together. If there has been no Incarnation, if no morally perfect Being, 
perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect, has ever lived on earth, then there 
has been and is no revelation of God as a Person. 

It is true that if we compare the representation of the God of 
Israel in the Old Testament with that of Jesus in the Gospels the 
superiority of the latter is striking; but these writers seem to forget 
that, with the exception of some references to the infancy, the 
Gospels at the very most concern themselves with brief records of 
three years of the life of Jesus, and these records, confining them- 
selves to selected episodes, are really worked up in the spirit of the 
prophetic Gnosis, and coloured brightly with the tints of pious 
superstition. Yet even here and there in these Gospels may be 
found passages which do not altogether accord with the ecstatic 
idea of perfection as God is perfect which the writers I have quoted, 
.and so many others, a.scribe to Jesus. For instance, the cursing of 
the fig tree i.s found not only in the first but also in the second 
Synoptic.®^ Jesus comes to the tree to look for fruit and finds 
none, for, as the second Synoptist tells us, ‘ the time of figs was 
not yet,’ and because he did not find fruit at a season when he had 
no right to-^xpect any, he cursed the tree, which presently withered 
away. The Synoptists of course represent this as a miracle, but it 
is a miracle affecting the character of Jesus which few could wish 
to retain, I may also just refer to the famous episode of the swine 
of the Gaciarenes, which is related in all the three Gospels,®^ When 
Jesus casts the unclean spirit out of the man, he asks the spirit : 

‘ What is thy name ? and he saith unto him, My name is Legion ; 
for we are many, and he besought him much that he would not 
send them away out of the country; and they further besought 
him, Send us into the swine, that we may enter into them. And 
he gave them leave. And the unclean spirits came out and entered 

•*“ The Miraculous Ehnients in the OospelSy p. 320. 

““ Inge, p. 97. Matthew xxi. 18 ff. Mark xl. 18 ff., 20 f. 

Matthew viii. 28 ff. Mark v. 1 ff. Luke viii. 26 ff. 
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into the swine ; and the herd rushed down the steep into the sea, 
in number about two thousand, and they were choked in the sea/ 
Is it necessary to point out the unjust and deplorable indifference 
which gave the unclean spirit leave to destroy the property of the 
Gadarenes ? We can very well understand how naturally the people 
began to pray Jesus ‘ to depart from their borders/ Of course, as 
the Gospels are presumed to be the authority for the sinlessness 
of Jesus, we are justified in quoting these episodes. Had the 
Synoptists been able to foresee the judgment of posterity regarding 
such stories, they would probably never have found a place in the 
Gospels. 

Any evidence for the Eesurrection is conspicuous only from its 
absence, for, like the Bishop of Eipon, who does not find it in the 
‘ common-stock * Gospel, writers commonly relegate it to the region 
of indifference. For instance, Mr. Inge frankly says : 

The real basis of our belief in the resurrection of Christ is a great psychological 
fact, a spiritual experience. We know that Christ is risen, because, as St, Paul 
says, we are risen with T*Iim. If this basis is forgotten, the event becomes an 
isolated occurrence in past history, which from its very uniqueness is unimportant, 
and also impossible to •establish. Whenever the carnal mind (to use St. PauFs 
phrase) is set to judge of spiritual things, this degradation of the symbol into a 
bare fact is bound to occur. And as a bare fact has no religious content, its 
flank is fatally open to the attacks of scepticism. It is a dead fact, and it ia the 
nature of dead facts to decompose and vanish/’* 

The doctrine is, in fact, so spiritualised by the modern school that it 
is almost unseizable, and certainly very different from the repre- 
sentation in the third Synoptic (xxiv. 38-39), for instance, where 
Jesus appears to the disciples, who supposed him to be a spirit, and 
to whom Jesus says : ‘ See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself ; 
handle me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
behold me having ’ ; or in the fourth Gospel (xx. 27), where the 
risen Jesus says to the doubting Thomas : ‘ Eeach hither thy finger, 
and see my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my 
side, and be not faithless but believing.’ 

There are, however, some remarks of Archbishop Temple to which 
a moment’s attention may be given. He argues that if all the 
miraculous events recorded in the Bible were some day discovered 
to be the result of natural causes, this would not affect their 
character as regards the Eevelation which they were worked to prove. 
The miracle would in that case consist in the precise coincidence in 
time with the purpose they served in arresting attention, which 
would otherwise not have been arrested. He then proceeds to give 
an illustration. 

Thus, for instance, it is quite possible that our Lord’s Resurrection may be 
found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the scientific sense. It foreshadows and 


” Contentio Vbritatis, p. 87. 
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I)egin8 the general Resurrection ; when that general Resurrection .comes we may 
find that it is, after all, the natural issue of physical laws always at work. There 
is nothing at present to indicate any thing of the sort ; but a general resurrection 
in itself implies not a special interference but a general rule. If, when we rise 
again, we find that this resurrection is and always was a part of the Divine 
purpose, and brought about at last by machinery precisely the same in kind as that 
which has been used in making and governing the world, we may also find that 
our Lord’s Resurrection was brought about by the operation of precisely the samo 
machinery.*^ 

Such suspension of judgment would certainly arrest discussion of 
this and many other theological dogmas, but would scarcely conduce 
to the present comfort of troubled Christians. I refer to the Arch- 
bishop’s argument merely to illustrate the efforts which have for 
long been made to explain away the miraculous elements of 
Christianity. 

The more one looks into the religious views in the Church at the 
present time, the more apparent it is that with the abandonment of 
the ‘ Old Bailey ’ system of Paley, and the recognition that there is 
practically no valid evidence producible for th6 doctrines it still, at 
least nominally, holds, Christianity has become ^ mere religion of 
the heart and of the imagination, its evidence being nothing more 
than the impressions made on the believer by the noble life and 
teaching of Jesus. Men think themselves justified in believing^ 
anything that seems to appeal to their own fancies and personal 
leanings. Dogmas are matters of taste, matters of opinion, which 
are adopted with little or no examination, and held with no dis- 
crimination. Miracles as evidence have been relinquished with 
relief and without regret, and the fatal consequence of discrediting 
the central dogmas of Christianity, which are, so to say, more 
miraculous than the attesting miracles, is avoided as much as 
possible by spiritualising their details and reducing the more 
stubborn supernatural elements to such a state of haze and in- 
definiteness that they may float through the mind without any 
substantial .shock. No testimony is demanded or considered neces- 
sary beyond the witness of personal emotion, and perfect satisfaction 
is at least expressed regarding the certainty of views which seem 
to have no other support than assumed suitability to the needs oi 
man. 

Walter E. Cassels. 

“ Bampion Lectures for 1884, ed. 1903, p. 196 £. 
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For a short space of time Joan was the idol of the hour, and 
honoured by all, so that her humility was alarmed ; but the clouds 
were soon to gather. As the royal party left Kheims after the 
Coronation and approached La Ferte and Crespy-en-Valois, the 
people surrounded the King crj?ing ‘Noel.* ‘The Maid was then 
riding between the Archbishop of Rheims and myself/ relates Dunois. 

‘ “ This is a good people,” she said to us, “ I have seen none else- 
where who rejoiced so much at the coming of so noble a King. 
How happy should I be if, when my days are done, I might be 
buried here!” “Jeanne,** then said the Archbishop to her, “in 
what place do you hope to die?” “Where it shall please God,” 
she answered, “ for I am not certain of either the time or the place, 
any more than you are yourself. Would it might please God my 
Creator that I might retire now, abandon arms, and return to serve 
my father and mother, and to take care of their sheep with my 
sister and my brothers who would be so happy to see me again.** * 
Some writers have taken these words to signify that Joan considered 
her work to be accomplished and wished to leave the King and 
return home, but it is certain that this was not so. S|ie had still 
two tasks before her ; to drive the English quite out of France and 
to bring back the Duke of Orleans, and although'she knew she would ^ 
be opposed she was determined to do her best.^ 

The celebrated Gerson had warned the French that by ingratitude 
and injustice they might hinder the success of the Maid, and his 
words were prophetic, as the history pf the next few months was to 
prove. 

We see the Maid*s counsels systematically opposed, and all her 
hopes and plans for the good of France frustrated : her wise wish 
for the reunion of the Burgundian party with that of the King — 

^ Make a good firm peace with the King of France,’ she begs the 
Duke of Burgundy in her letter ; ‘ I pray and implore you with 

* She said quite simply that if she was to die before tlvat f<fr which God had 
sent her mas aooomplished, she would, after her death, bo more harmful to the 
English than she was In life, and that notwithstanding her death all that for which 
she had come would be accomplished. 
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joined hands fight not against France* — her desire to take Paris 
defeated by delays on the King’s side and the enmity of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and finally the disastrous results of the attack on the 
capital and the retreat in which she was forced to take part. * Thus 
was broken the will of the Maid and the army of the King,’ mourn- 
fully exclaims a contemporary chronicler.^ Some gleams of success 
had, however, come to the French. Beauvais had capitulated, which 
one almost regrets, as it caused the Bishop, Pierre Cauchon, to fly 
to the English for safety, and helped him to become Joan’s bitter 
enemy, and Compi^gne, so soon to be the scene of her last fight, 
had also surrendered to the King. After the retreat from Paris the 
Maid had two great successes, among the last of her life. She was 
sent to take St. Pierre de Moustier and La Charite. At the former 
the wonders of Orleans were renewed ; at the latter, although she 
raised the siege, she was ill-provided with men, and the King sent 
no supplies. After this Joan had to follow the Court for some 
weary weeks of inaction. Time was passing, and the year of her 
mission was nearly run. Her Voices jirophesied her coming imprison- 
ment, and the Maid prayed that she might die as soon as she was 
taken, but they told her to bear graciously whatever befell her, for 
so it must be. As one of her biographers says, among all Joan’s 
deeds this was the bravest — to go on fighting, knowing certainly 
that her English foes would take her — they who had often threatened 
to burn her. 

In May — ^just a year after the glorious victory at Orleans — the 
blow fell. The truce with Burgundy ended, and the Duke promptly 
proceeded to besiege Compi^gne, held by de Flavy for the King. 
Joan hurried thither from Crespy in Valois on the 23rd of May, and 
that same day led the sortie which was to be her last effort for 
France. She drove the enemy back three times, but meanwhile she 
encounteredthe English, Jind retreated her men. The English followed 
them under the walls of Compi^gne, and, to prevent their entering, 
^the gate of ihe redoubt was closed, and Joan was shut out from the 
town she had come to deliver. They told the Maid of her danger, 
but she paid no heed, and her voice was heard as usual, calling * Allez 
avant,’ * Forward ! they are ours.’ 

The English held the entrance from the causeway, and Joan and 
a few men (her brother among them) were driven into a corner of 
the wall. A rush was made to secure her : ‘ Yield, yield, give your 
faith to me,’ was the cry. ‘ I have given my faith to Another,’ was 
Joan’s reply, ‘and I will keep my oath.’ Thus was she taken 
prisoner, and her prediction accomplished. Some historians think that 
the gate 1vas closed by treachery, but we may be sure that this was 
not so, as Compidgne was held loyally for Charles, and was relieved 
eventually by the Maid’s friend, Xaintrailles. 

* Perceval de Cagny. 
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Joan was now the prisoner of the Duke of Burgundy, whom she 
had tried in vain to bring back to his allegiance, and great re- 
joicings were made over her capture by her unworthy countrymen 
and the English. Still, had she remained in the hands of the 
Burgundians, it seems incredible that Charles should not have 
endeavoured to procure her release, and again, had the English held 
her as a prisoner of war, it is possible that the shame of having a 
woman captive in their hands would have led to their allowing her 
to be ransomed. But the English-French party were determined 
on her ruin, and united in making rescue impossible. The great 
things accomplished by the Maid bore an evident mark of their 
supernatural origin, but the old accusation of magic and witchcraft 
could be used for her destruction. She was honoured as a Saint by 
the people ; let her be shown to be a rebel to the Church. Such was 
the odious policy agreed upon, and, to add to its terrible injustice, 
the very form of procedure was to be illegal. Had Joan been really 
considered guilty of heresy, she would have been a prisoner in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts * and entitled to counsel and guidance* She 
would have been placed in a proper prison in the care of persons of 
her own sex, but her wary enemies knew that she had already been ex- 
amined and approved by learned bishops and priests at Poitiers, and 
the result might well again be in her favour. They would run no 
risks. Therefore it was decided that the Maid, while charged with 
an ecclesiastical offence, should be kept in a lay prison, guarded only 
by her greatest enemies, rough English soldiers. In such proceed- 
ings an instrument was necessary, and such was to be easily found 
in the unworthy Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, a traitor to his 
King, and still more to his sacred office. Joan had been captured 
in his diocese, which was the plea for his interference, although this 
also was illegal, as she was judged in Rouen, in another diocese. 
The University of Paris, at that moment passing through the worst 
crisis of its history, and itself tainted with unorthodoxy, was 
Cauchon’s willing accomplice, and summoned the Duke of Burgundy * 
to give up the prisoner. It is said that he resisted for a long time, 
but at last, vanquished by the large sum offered to him and the 
obligation of conscience insisted upon, he gave over the Maid to 
Cauchon and his adherents. It was in the winter of 1430 that this 
treacherous deed was accomplished. Her Burgundian guards, more 
Christian and sympathetic than the captors into whose charge she 
was going, allowed Joan to hear Mass and go to Confession and 
Holy Communion during the journey to Rouen ; but at Crotoy she 
was delivered to the English, who brought her to Rouen towards the 
end of December. There she was placed in a tower of the Castle, 
which no longer exists. The room of her captivity was on the first 
floor up eight steps, and facing the fields. The Maid was under the 
surveillance of five common soldiers, three of whom remained in the 
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room day and night, while two guarded the door. She was heavily 
ironed, and chained to a beam which crossed the end of her bed. 
For six long months she was to undergo the agony of these surround- 
ings, supplemented by the moral torture of the judicial inquiry, 
before the final martyrdom released her heroic soul.^ According to 
the official report the trial opened on the 9th of January, but we 
find no record of what occurred till the 2l8t of February. The trial 
was based on the procedure of the trials of the Holy Office, and the 
form, which was as follows, was punctiliously observed. Process ex 
ojfficioy inquiry as to facts of accusation. Examination of the 
accused on the result of this inquiry. The promoter then draws up 
the case if any be undertaken. Process in ordinary, trial and 
examination of the accused, sometimes by torture. Sentence. We 
are thankful to know that by the decision of the greater number of 
assessors Joan did not suffer trial by torture. 

It is quite impossible here to enter into the details of this 
infamous trial, grave doubts of the legality of which were expressed 
even from the beginning by those not absolutely actuated by enmity 
to the accused. A few brave voices made .themselves heard 
from time to time on behalf of Joan and in antagonism to the form 
of procedure, but to no avail, and she might almost have used the 
same words as did Mary Stuart, ‘ Alas, I see many counsellors, but 
not one for me.’ She, like the Scottish Queen, had to defend herself 
against the hatred and subtle questioning of her judges, and some- 
times they all attacked her together, when she — again like Mary — 
was forced to protest, ‘ Beaux Seigneurs, faites Tun aprcs Tautre.’ 

Here we can but consider a few of the accusations made against 
Joan, and her replies. Let us follow her to the first interrogation. 
‘ The said woman was brought by the Executor of Our Mandate and 
set before us/ says Bishop Cauchon. . . . ‘ And in the first instance 
we did require her, in the appointed form, her hand on the Holy 
Gospels, to swear to speak truth on the questions to be addressed to 
her. To which she did reply : “ I know not upon what you wish to 
question me ; perhaps you may ask me of things which I ought not 
to tell you.” “ Swear,” we did then say to her, “ to speak truth on 
the things which shall be asked you concerning the Faith, and of 
which you shall know.” “ Of my father and my mother and of what 
1 did after taking the road to France,” replied the maid, * ** willingly 
will I swear, but of the revelations which have come to me from 
God, to no one will I speak or reveal them, save only to Charles, 
my King ; and to you I will not reveal them, even if it cost me my 
head, because I have received them in visions and by secret counsel, 
and am forbidden to reveal them.” ’ Warned again to speak truly on 

* It is Impossible to think that no effort was made on the Maid’s behalf by her 
gallant friends in the French army, and it is said that such an attempt was actually 

made by Xaintrailles and La Hire, but that it was defeated by treachery. 
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whatsoever should touch on the Faith: *The said Jeanne, on her 
knees, her two hands resting on the Missal, did swear to speak truth 
on that which should be asked her, and which she knew i/n the 
matter of the Faiths keeping silence under the condition above 
stated, that is to say, neither to tell nor to reveal to anyone the 
revelations made to her.* 

Then came the questions regarding her early days at home and 
the beginnings of her mission, her Voices, her banner, her sword, 
her warfare, her spiritual state. Nothing was too sacred for the 
interrogators, and wonderful are the replies of the Maid in their 
dignified simplicity. When asked, ‘ Do you know if you are in the 
grace of God ?’ ‘If lam not, may God place me there; if I am, 
may God so keep me ! I should be the saddest in all the world if 
I knew that I was not in the grace of God,* was her answer. 

As it is impossible here to give more than short extracts from 
the Processes we will select some of the interrogations put to the 
Maid on matters of special interest and her replies. We will take 
questions dealing with the fight at Compiegne, the accusation 
regarding Franquet d’Arras, the attempted escape from Beaurevoir 
and the history of her Banner, concluding with the examination on 
the famous letter to the Duke of Bedford. 

With regard to Compiegne Joan was examined as follows : 

‘On the faith of the oath you have just taken, from whence 
had you started when you went the last time to Compidgne ? * 

‘ From Crespy, in Valois.’ 

‘ When you were at Compiegne, were you several days before you 
made your sally or attack ? ’ 

‘I arrived there secretly early in the morning,^ and entered 
the town without the enemy knowing anything of it; and that 
same day, in the evening, I made the sally in which I was taken.* 

‘ When you made your sally, did they ring the bells ? * 

‘ If they did ring them it was not by my order or knowledge ; 
I do not think it was so, and 1 do not remember to have said they 
rang.* 

‘ Did you make this sally by command of your Voice ? ’ 

‘ During the Easter week of last year, being in the trenches of 
Melun, it was told me by my Voices — that is to say, by St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret — “Thou wilt be taken before St. 
John’s Day ; and so it must be: do not torment thyself about it; 
be resigned : God will help thee.” ’ 

‘ Before this occasion at Melun, had not your Voices ever told 
you that you would be taken ? * 

‘ Yes, many times and nearly every day. And I asked of my 
Voices that, when I should be taken, I might die soon, without long 
suffering in prison ; and they said to me : “ Be resigned to all — thus 

« On the 23rd of May. 1430. 
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it must be.” But they did not tell me the time ; and if I had 
known it, I should not have gone. Often I asked to know the hour ; 
they never told me.’ 

‘ Did your Voices command you to make this sally from Com- 
piegne, and signify that you would be taken if you went ? ’ 

‘ If I had known the hour when I should be taken, I should 
never have gone of mine own free will ; I should always have 
obeyed their commands in the end, whatever might happen to me.’ 

‘ When you made this sally from Compi^gne had you any Voice 
or revelation about making it ? ’ 

‘That day I did not know at all that I should be taken, and I 
had no other command to go forth ; but they had always told me it 
was necessary for me to be taken prisoner.’ 

‘ When you made this sally, did you pass by the Bridge of 
Compi^gne ? ’ 

‘ I passed by the bridge and the boulevard, and went with the 
company of followers of my side against the followers of my Lord 
of Luxembourg. I drove them back twice against the camp of 
the Burgundians, and the third time to the middle of the highway. 
The English who were there then cut off the road from me and my 
people, between us and the boulevard. For this reason, my 
followers retreated and, in retreating towards the fields on the 
Picardy side, near the boulevard, I was taken. Between Compiegne 
and the place where I was taken thereiis nothing but the stream and 
the boulevard with its ditch.’ 

The Maid, who was reproached with the death of PVanquet d’ Arras, 
defends herself in these terms : ® 

‘ To take a man at ransom, and to put him to de^th, while a 
prisoner, is not that mortal sin ? ’ 

‘ I never did it.’ 

‘ What did you do to Franquet d’Arras, who was put to death at 
Lagny ? ’ 

‘ I conseiMed that he should die if he had merited it, because he 
had confessed to being a murderer, thief, and traitor; his trial 
lasted fifteen days ; he had for judge the Bailly of Senlis and the 
people of the Court of Lagny. I had given orders to exchange this 
hVanquet against a man of Paris, landlord of the Hotel de I’Ours. 
When I learnt the death of the latter, and the Bailly told me I 
should do great wrong to justice by giving up Franquet, I said to 
the Bailly, “ As my man is dead, do with the other what you should 
do, for justice.” ’ 

‘ Did you give, or cause to be given, money to him who took 
Franquet ? ’ 

* Franquet dArras was a robber chief on the Burgundian side. The Maid, with 
four hundred French and Scots men-at-arms, had defeated and taken him prisoner 
near Lagny-sur-Marne. 
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‘ I am not Master of the Mint or Treasurer of France to pay out 
money so/ 

‘We recall to you: (1) That you attacked Paris on a Feast 
Day ; (2) That you had the horse of my lord the Bishop of Senlis ; 

(3) That you threw yourself down from the Tower of Beaurevoir ; 

(4) That you wear a man’s dress ; (5) That you consented to the 
death of Franquet d’Arras : do you not think you have committed 
mortal sin in these ? ’ 

‘ For what concerns the attack on Paris, I do not think myself to 
be in mortal sin ; if I have so done, it is for God to know it, and 
the Priest in confession. As to the horse of my Lord the Bishop of 
Senlis, I firmly believe I have not sinned against our Lord; the 
horse was valued at 200 gold crowns, of which he received assign- 
ment; nevertheless, this horse was sent back to the Sire de la 
Tremouille, to restore it to my Lord of Senlis ; it was no good for me 
to ride ; besides, it was not I who took it ; and, moreover, I did not 
wish to keep it, having heard that the bishop was displeased that it 
had been taken from him, and, beyond all this, the horse was of no 
use for warfare. I do not know if the bishop was paid, nor if his 
horse was restored to him ; I think not. As to my fall from the 
Tower at Beaurevoir, I did not do it in despair, but thinking to save 
myself and to go to the help of all those brave folk who were in 
danger. After my fall, I confessed myself and asked pardon. God 
has forgiven me, not for any good in me : I did wrong, but I know 
by revelation from St. Catherine that, after the confession I made, 
I was forgiven. It was by the counsel of St. Catherine that I 
confessed myself,’ ^ 

‘ Did you do penance for it ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and my penance came to me in great part from the harm 
I did myself from falling. You ask me if I believe this wrong 
which I did in leaping to be mortal sin ? I know nothing about it, 
but refer me to God. As to my dress, since I bear it by command 
of God and for His service, I do not think I have done wrong at all ; 
so soon as it shall please God to prescribe it, I will take it off.’ 

The above replies lead us on to the Maid’s action at Beaurevoir, 
about which she was also questioned on several other occasions. On 
the 14th of March for instance she speaks more in detail of this 
event. 

‘ Why did you throw yourself from the top of the tower at 
Beaurevoir ? ’ they asked her.^ 

‘ I had heard that the people of Compi^gne, all, to the age of 
seven years, were to be put to fire and sword ; and I would rather 

* This attempted escape took place at Beaurevoir, whither she was sent earlj in 
August, and where she remained till November. 

’ A contemporary Chronicle, hostile in other ways to the Haid, says that she 
tried to jump from a window by the aid of a rope, which broke, and thus she fell. 
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have died than live after such a destruction of good people. That 
was one of the reasons. The other was that I knew I was sold to the 
English ; and 1 had rather die than be in the hands of my enemies 
the English.* 

* Did your Saints counsel you about it ? * 

* St. Catherine told me almost every day not to leap, that God 
would help me, and also those at Compi6gne. I said to St. 
Catherine : “ Since God will help those at Compi6gne, I wish to be 
there.** St. Catherine said to me ; “ Be resigned, and do not falter ; 
you will not be delivered before seeing the King of England.** ® I 
answered her : “ Truly I do not wish to see him, I would rather die 
than fall into the hands of the English.** After having fallen, I was 
two or three days without eating. By the leap I was so injured that 
I could neither eat nor drink ; and all the time I was consoled by 
St. Catherine, who told me to confess, and to beg pardon of God ; 
and without fail, those at Compi^gne would have help before 
St. Martin*a day in the winter.® Then I began to recover and to eat 
and was soon cured.* 

‘ When you made this leap, did you think you would kill your- 
self?’ 

* No, but in leaping I commended myself to God. I hoped by 
means of this leap to escape, and to avoid being delivered up to the 
English.* 

‘ When speech returned to you, did you not blaspheme God and 
His Saints? This is proved by allegation.* 

* I have no memory of having ever blasphemed and cursed God 
and His Saints, in that place or elsewhere.* 

‘ * Will you refer this to the inquiry made or to be made ? * 

‘ I refer me to God and not to any other, and to a good con- 
fession.* 

And now w^e come to the question about the Maid’s banner, 
which won from her some of her most characteristic replies, 

‘ When you were at Orleans, had you a standard, or banner ; and 
of what colour was it ? * 

‘ I had a banner of which the field was sprinkled with lilies ; 
the world was painted there, with an angel at each side ; it was 
white, of the white cloth called “ boccassin ; ” there was written above, 
I believe, “ Jhesus Maria ; ** it was fringed with silk.* 

* The words “ Jhesus Maria ** were they written above, below, or 
on the side ? * 

‘ At the side, I believe.* 

‘ Which did you care for most, your banner or your sword ? * 

" It is probable that she saw him at Bouen as he spent the Christmas of 1430 
there, and the Maid's prison windows looked out on the fields where he probably 
took exercise. 

* Oompi^gne was relieved on the 26th of October ; St. Martin's Day is on the 
11th of November. 
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‘ Better, forty times better, my banner than my sword ! ' 

‘ Who made you get this painting done upon your banner ? ’ 

‘ I have told you often enough, that I had nothing done but by 
the command of God. It was I, myself, who bore this banner, 
when I attacked the enemy, to save killing any one, for I have never 
killed any one.’ 

‘Did the two Angels painted on your standard represent St.^ 
Michael and St. Gabriel ? * 

‘They were there only for the honour of Our Lord, Who was 
painted on the standard. I only had these two Angels represented 
to honour Our Lord, Who was there represented holding the 
world.’ 

‘ Were the two Angels represented on your standard those who 
guard the world ? Why were there not more of them, seeing that 
you had been commanded by God to take this standard ? ’ 

‘ The standard was commanded by Our Lord, by the Voices of 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, which said to me : “ Take the 
standard in the name'\)f the King of Heaven ; ” and because they 
had said to me “ Take the standard in the name of the King of 
Heaven,” I had this figure of God and of, two Angels done; I did all 
by their command.’ 

‘ Did you ask them if, by virtue of this standard, you would gain 
all the battles wherever you might find yourself, and if you would 
be victorious ? ’ 

‘ They told me to take it boldly, and that God would help me.’ 

‘ Which gave most help, you to your standard, or your standard 
to you ? * 

‘ The victory either to my standard or myself, it was all from 
Our Lord.’ 

‘ The hope of being victorious, was it founded on your standard 
or on yourself ? ’ 

‘ It wa^ founded on Our Lord and nought else.’ 

‘If any one but you had borne this standard, would he have 
been as fortunate as you in bearing it ? ’ 

‘ I know nothing about it : I wait on Our Lord.’ 

‘ If one of the people of your party had sent you his standard 
to carry, would you have had as much confidence in it as in that 
which had been sent to you by God ? Even the standard of your 
King, if it had been sent to you, would you have had as much 
confidence in it as in your own ? ’ 

* I bore most willingly that which had been ordained for me 
by Our Lord ; and, meanwhile, in all I waited upon Our Lord.’ 

The Maid’s answers about her famous letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, written on the 22nd of March, 1428-9, are as follows : 

* Do you know this letter ? ’ 

‘ Yes, excepting three words. In place of “ give up to the 
VOL. UV— No. m T T 
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Maid,” it should be “ give up to the King.” The words “ Chieftain 
of war” and “ body for body” were not in the letter I sent. None 
of the Lords ever dictated these letters to me; it was I myself 
alone who dictated them before sending them. Nevertheless, 1 
always showed thfem to some of my party. Before seven years are 
passed) the English will lose a greater gage than they have already 
done at Orleans ; they will lose everything in France.*® The English 
will have in France a greater loss than they have ever had, and that 
by a great victory which God will send to the French.’ 

‘ How do you know this ? ’ 

‘ I know it well by revelation, which has been made to me, and 
that this will happen within seven years ; and I am sore vexed that 
it is deferred so long. I know it by revelation, as clearly as I know 
that you are before me at this moment.’ 

‘ When will this happen ? ’ 

‘ I know neither the day nor the hour.’ 

‘ In what year will it happen ? ’ 

‘ You will not have any more. Nevertheless, I heartily wish it 
might be before St. John’s Day.’ 

‘ Did you not say that this would happen before Martinmas in 
winter ? ’ 

‘ I said that before Martinmas many things would be seen, and 
that the English might perhaps be overthrown,’ 

At times when hard pressed by repeated and useless questions 
Joan would refuse to say more — * Passez outre,' she would say. 
‘ You say you are my judge,’ she said one day to Bishop Cauchon. 
‘ Take care what you do, because of a truth I am sent from God, 
and you are placing yourself in great danger.’ When they tried to 
persuade her that her Voices came from the evil spirit, ‘ I believe 
firmly,’ she replied, ‘ as firmly as I believe in the Christian faith and 
that God has ransomed us from the pains of hell, that this Voice 
comes from God.’ Another time when again pressed to deny her 
Voices, ‘ I'^will appeal to them for help as long as I live,’ she 
replied. ‘ I will call upon Our Lord and Our Lady to send me advice 
and consolation.’ 

When puzzling questions about referring to the authority of th^ 
Church were put to her, and her judges insisted on her submission 
to themselves as being the Church, she replied simply, ‘ Take me 
to the Pope and I will answer him, for I know and believe that we 
should obey our Holy Father the Pope who is in Home ; ’ and when 
the President, recognising the importance of this reply and fearing 
to see his victim escape him, forbade the clerk to write down her 
words, she sorrowfully exclaimed, ‘Ah, you always write down what 
is against me, but not what is for me.’ One of the most affecting 

10 The English lost Paris in IdSC, and scon afterwards the rest of France. 
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things in the history of the trial is Joanns intense loyalty to the 
King, the weak prince who had never been over-grateful to her and 
who now had deserted her in her extremity. She speaks with 
constant respect and affection of him, and some of her last words in 
this world were for him. 

The weary examinations went on till May. 

The Maid stood daily, friendless, unalarmed 

... at times she smiled, at times 

Her dark eye rested, with a sadness sweet. 

On brows, some mitred yet unvenerable. 

And wrinkled scribes with hot and hurrying hand 
Transmuting truth to lies.’ 

But worse was to come. Joan must be brought at any price to 
deny her great mission, and must make a formal retractation. 

On the 24th of May, 1431, the cemetery situated to the right of 
the church of St. Ouen was the scene of a cruel attempt to intimidate 
her. Two stands had been erected ; on one of them stood Bishop 
Cauchon and his partisans, on the other was placed Joan, heavily 
fettered. Two dociynents had been prepared, one the sentence of 
condemnation to death, the other announcing the canonical penance 
to be imposed should the prisoner retract. At a short distance were 
placed the faggots with the executioner stationed near. Jean 
Massieu, apparitor, held ready a short form of abjuration, in which 
Joan was to declare that she would submit to the Church, and would 
accept a woman’s dress. But, unknown to her or to the public, an 
English secretary had another and much longer paper ready in which 
Joan was to declare that she renounced her visions, and all she had 
affirmed during the trial. 

Joan had been warned that she must choose between a terrible 
death and making a slight act of submission to her judges. If she 
would recognise their authority at least outwardly, and show it by 
taking a woman’s dress, her life would be safe, and she should be 
taken from her English guardians and placed in the ecclesiastical 
prisons — for this latter boon she had long petitioned; there she 
would be safe from insult, in the charge of women, and could resume 
the dress of her sex, and there was a hope that she might be sent to 
Borne to the supreme tribunal, to which she ever turned as her only 
hope. 

Gan we wonder that, threatened on the one side with death and 
implored on the other to consent, the Maid trusted her advisers, and, 
after long hesitation, agreed to sign the first short paper ? ^ Let the 

clerics see it,’ she said, ‘and if they tell me that I ought to sign it, I 
will do so.’ By a detestable stratagem the long recantation mentioned 
above was hurriedly substituted for the short paper, and a pen was put 
into Joan’s hand. ‘But I can neither read nor write,’ she said, and 

" Jo<m of Aro^ Aubrey de Vere. 
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placed a mark as her signature. *She has abjured/ whispered 
Bishop Cauchon to Cardinal Beaufort. ‘ What sMl we do ? ' and 
we are thankful for the reply, ‘Admit her to penance.* 

As Joan was being led away, she asked to be taken to the 
ecclesiastical prison, ‘that 1 may no longer be in the hands of these 
English.’ But, alas ! she was to reap no benefits from her submission. 

‘ Take her back whence you brought her,’ was Cauchon’s only reply. 
We have no space to linger here over the next sad hours — the cruel 
deception by which her woman’s dress was taken from her by her 
guards, and her forced resumption of her armour, and the prompt 
sentence of her enemies in consequence that she had ‘ relapsed.’ Her 
Voices, she said, reproached her with her denial of her mission — ^but 
in this and other parts of the process it must be borne in mind that 
the reports were much tampered with. The only thing we can feel 
sure of is that Joan wished formally to retract a pretended abjuration 
extorted from her by deception. She utterly denied that she ever 
intended to deny her revelations. 

The victim had been declared ‘relapsed,’ which was the signal of 
death. Very early on the morning of the 30th of May word was 
sent to Joan that she was to appear before the Bishop at the Market 
Place at eight o’clock, and soon Brother Martin Ladvenu came to 
announce to her that the Bishop was giving her over to the secular 
power and that she was to be burnt. In that moment Joan passed 
through the very agony of death. She, the innocent maiden whom 
we have seen in the hour of her radiant triumph and in her heroic 
calmness-before her judges, was permitted for a little time to lose her 
serenity. She wept and lamented her cruel end. ‘ Alas ! ’ she said, 
‘ will they treat me so cruelly and horribly ? Ah ! I would seven 
times rather be beheaded than thus be burnt. ... Ah ! I appeal 
to God the great Judge against the great wrongs and evil they 
have done me.’ 

Then peace came back to Joan, for she was allowed by the Bishop 
to go to Confession and to receive Holy Communion, and Brother 
Ladvenu says that words failed him to express her pious joy or the 
ecstasy of her thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 

The hour was approaching. The executioners came to fetch the 
Maid ; her chains were teken off, and she was given a long robe. 
Over her head a sort of mitre was placed, bearing the odious words, 
‘ Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolatress.’ She entered the cart 
accompanied by Brother Ladvenu and Maitre Jean Massieu, and it 
proceeded, escorted by English soldiers, to the place of execution. 
As the cart passed slowly through the crowd many showed their 
sympathy' for the innocent girl. She was praying fervently 
meanwhile, and was heard to say, ‘ Rouen, Rouen, am I then to die 
here ? Ah, Rouen, I greatly fear that you will have to suffer for my 
death.’ 
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We must pass over the miserable formalities that now took place 
and Bishop Cauchon’s address to the victim. When he had finished 
speaking, her young voice was heard, ‘ Holy Trinity, have mercy on 
me. I believe in Thee. Jesus, have mercy on me. Pray for me, 
0 Mary. St. Michael, St. Gabriel, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
come to my aid ! * ‘ All you here present forgive me as I forgive 

you.’ ‘ You priests say each a Mass for the repose of my soul.’ 

‘ Let no one accuse my King. He had nothing to do with what I 
did. If I have done ill, he is innocent.’ ‘ 0 Jesus, 0 Mary, Holy 
Saints of Paradise, protect me — succour me ! ’ 

Every one wept to hear her. She begged for a cross to hold, and 
an English soldier hastily made one of two pieces of wood, which 
she kissed and placed on her breast, and Brother Ladvenu fetched 
a crucifix from the church hard by, which she begged him to hold 
before her till the end. But the soldiers were impatient and she 
was hurried to the scafibld — illegally, like everything else in the 
trial, as the necessary formalities in handing over the prisoner to the 
civil power were omitted. 

The scaffold wa^ erected not far from the old Market Place, where 
the fountain in honour of the Maid now stands. When Joan 
ascended the fatal steps, Brother I.*advenu followed her, while Massieu 
and Fr^re Isambart placed themselves in front carrying the 
crucifix. Bishop Cauchon approached. ‘Bishop, I die through 
you,’ cried his victim. The faggots were now kindled, but Joan, 
even at that moment, thought of others and cried out to 
Brother Ladvenu to leave her. ‘ Take care . . . the fire ... go 
down quick, but continue to exhort me in a loud voice. Hold 
the cross very high that I may see it to the end,’ she said. He 
obeyed, and now heavenly consolation came to the Maid. Her 
Saints appeared to her: she saw St. Michael, St. Catherine, St. 
Margaret, and she understood at last what their predictions had 
meant for her, ‘ Do not lament your martyrdom ; through it you 
will come to the Kingdom of Paradise.’ 

Thus it was to be not victory in this world, but— through the 
fires of Bouen — a Crown of Glory in the next. 

‘ No, no, my Voices have not deceived me,’ she said. ‘ They 
come truly from God. It is in obedience to this Sovereign Lord 
that I have done all my actions.’ 

Her last look was for the crucifix. Her last words, ‘Jesus, 
Jesus.’ 

*God grant that I may be in the place where I believe this 
woman to be ! ’ exclaimed one of those present. * I saw many — the 
greater number of those present — weeping and bewailing for pity, 
and saying that Jeanne had been unjustly condemned,’ adds another 
witness ; while one of Henry the Sixth’s Secretaries, Tressart, was 

” Quiohciat, il. p. 9. »» JHd. iii. 90, 170. “ 
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heard to exclaim, ‘We are all lost, for we have burnt a Saint.’ 
During Joan’s captivity some hearts had remained faithful to her, 
and in the churches throughout France many prayers had been 
offered for her delivery.^’^ Now, after her death, 

All the heart of France from north to south 
Like Alpine floods in spring rushed to the Maid, 

Till through her praise on earth and prayer on high 
King Charles — her King — reigned o’er his rightful realm.^® 

Twenty years were to pass, however, before any attempt was 
made by those in authority to vindicate Joan’s memory. In 1450, 
after the occupation of Normandy and the submission of Eouen, it 
seems to have occurred to Charles the Seventh that it was incom- 
patible with his dignity to allow the stigma of heresy and witchcraft 
to rest on her who had ‘ led him to his anointing.’ 

He therefore — on the 13th of February — issued a declaration 
empowering William Bouill4 to inquire into the proceedings of 
Joan’s trial undertaken by ‘ our ancient enemies the English ’ who 
‘against reason had cruelly put her to death/ and to report the 
result of his investigations. Charles had chosen a competent and 
reliable person for the task — Bouille was Hector of the University of 
Paris, Dean of the Theological Faculty, and a member of the Great 
Council, and had at one time been Ambassador to Home. Under 
his guidance a court of inquiry was held in Rouen on the 4th and 
5th of March, when seven witnesses were heard, namely, three 
Dominicans of St. Jacques, Toutmouille, de la Pierre, Ladvenu, 
Duval, the notary Manchon, the usher Massieu, and BeaupSre, who 
•had been one of the chief examiners. However, but little interest 
was taken in the matter by the Court, and although in the opinion 
of several legal authorities whom Bouille consulted the process of 
condemnation was considered to be null and void, the whole question 
was allowed to fall into abeyance. 

Two years later the mother of the Maid, Isabelle d’Arc, made a 
formal request to the Pope’s legate in France, Guillaume d’Estoute- 
ville, for the rehabilitation of her daughter — which she claimed on 
both civil and ecclesiastical authority — and for the restoration of h^ 
family to the position they had lost by the imputation of heresy 
cast upon one of their members. The Cardinal accordingly held & 
fresh inquiry at Eouen in 1452, at which twenty-one witnesses 
were heard ; but after this again there were further delays for which, 
as before, the fear of arousing the hostility of the English was partly 
responsible. 

In 1455 Pope Calixtus III. ascended the papal throne, and on^ 
of his first acts was to hasten the great work. He granted a 

The prayers said daily at Mass for Joan’s deliveran ce are still preserved. 

** Joan of Ato, Aubrey de Vere. 
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rescript authorising the process of revision and appointing as 
delegates for the trial the Archbishop of Bheims, the Bishop 
of Paris, and the Bishop of Coutances — a providential choice, for 
these three sees were intimately connected with Joan’s history. 
That of Bheims had declared her virtue and approved her mission 
at Poitiers; Paris had been ‘after London’ her bitterest foe, and 
Coutances belonged to Normandy, in which diocese she had met 
her death. 

The case was solemnly opened on the 7th of November, 1455, 
in the Church of Notre-Dame at Paris. 

Isabelle d’Arc and her two sons came before the Court to present 
their humble petition for the revision of the Maid’s sentence, 
demanding only ‘ the triumph of truth and justice.’ 

The bereaved mother threw herself at the feet of the Commis- 
sioners, showing them the Papal rescript and weeping aloud, ‘ while 
her advocate Pierre Mangier and his assistants prayed for justice 
for her and for her nyirtyred daughter.’ So many of those present 
joined in this petition that we are told it seemed as if one great 
cry for justice rosd from the assembled multitude. 

The Commissioners formally received the petition and appointed 
the 17th of November for its consideration, warning the petitioners, 
however, of the possible danger of a confirmation of the former trial, 
but promising careful consideration of the case should they persist 
in their desire. 

To this Isabelle and her sons replied, ‘ We are certain of the 
innocence of Jeanne. We only beg for the declaration of this 
innocence — we do not ask for the condemnation of any one.’ 

The trial opened in Paris on the 12th of December, and while 
it is impossible to give here a full report of its proceedings, which, 
as became the case, were long and most minute, we will recall 
a few special features. On the 20th of December, the last day 
appointed for the appearance of any representatives of the accused, 
only the Advocate of Bishop Cauchon’s family presented himself. 
He declared that the Bishop’s heirs had no desire to maintain the 
validity of a trial with which they had no concern . . . ‘ that 
Jeanne had been the victim of the hatred of the English, and that 
therefore^ the responsibility fell rather on them,’ and they begged 
that her rehabilitation might not be to their prejudice. The 
ProcuraCor declared his willingness to agree to this petition and 
the heirs of Bishop Cauchon were put out of the question ; on the 
same day the Promoter formulated his accusation and placed before 
the Court certain special points in the original trial which tended 
to vitiate the whole, concluding with ‘the incompetence of the 
Court, and the unfairness of the treatment received throughout 
by the accused, culminating in an illegal sentence and an irregular 
execution/ 
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The Promoter then asked that inquiries might be made into 
the life and conduct of the Maid and of the manner in which she 
had undertaken the reconquest of France. The inquiries lasted 
for several months and brought us the precious depositions — from 
which we have already largely quoted — of Joan’s early friends and 
her comrades at arms, besides those of many witnesses of the trial,, 
of whom the notary Manchon’s are perhaps the most important, 
regarding as they do the documentary evidence and the traps that 
were laid to falsify the records of the proceedings. 

The final meeting took place, as was fitting, at Eouen, on the 
7th of July, 1456. Here the Court assembled in the Hall of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, and the formal sentence of rehabilitation was 
solemnly read by the Archbishop of Eheims. It concludes as 
follows ; — 

We say, pronounce, decree, and declare, the said Processes and Sentences full 
of cozenage, iniquity, inconsequences, and manifest errors, in fact as well as in law. 
We say that they have been, are, and shall be — as well as the aforesaid Abj uration, 
their execution, and all that followed — null, non-existent, without value or effect. 

Nevertheless, in so far as is necessary, and as reason doth command us, we 
break them, annihilate them, annul them, and declare them void of effect ; and we 
declare that the said Jeanne and her relatives, plaintiffs in the actual Process, have 
not, on account of the said trial, contracted nor incurred any mark or stigma of 
infamy ; we declare them quit and purged of all the consequences of these same 
Processes ; we declare them, in so far as is necessary, entirely purged thereof by 
this present. 

We ordain that the execution and solemn publication of our present Sentence 
shall talie place immediately in this city, in two different places, to wit : 

To-day, in the Square of Saint-Ouen, after a General Procession and a public 
Sermon. 

To-morrow, at the Old Market-Place, in the same place where the said Jeanne 
was suffocated by a cruel and horrible fire, also with a General Preaching and 
with the placing of a handsome cross for the perpetual memory of the Deceased, 
and for her salvation and that of other deceased persons. 

We declare that we reserve to ourselves (the power) later on to execute, publish,, 
and for the honour of her memory to signify with acclaim, our said Sentence in the 
cities and other well-known places of the kingdom wherever we shall find it well 
(so to do) under the reserves, finally, of all other formalities which may yet remain* 
to be done. 

Thus was the Maid’s memory vindicated. In our own generation, 
the France of to-day, echoing the France of the fifteenth century, 
has solemnly petitioned for yet greater honour for her deliverer, 
and the Cause for the Canonisation of the Venerable Joan of Arc, 
Virgin, is already well advanced in Eome. 

In conclusion we must again express our gratitude to Mr. 
Douglas Murray for his admirable book, which, it must be a pleasure 
to him to think, will help so many to understand and appreciate, 
more fully the saintly Maiden and her heroic deeds. 


M. M. Maxwell-Scott. 
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From archaeological experiences of the city and Campagna di Roma 
one may say that, wherever stucco-relief or actual fresco-work comes 
to light, one finds depicted not only amorini or grotteschi, but, with 
more or less skill, birds, flowers, garlands of fruit, or sometimes large 
shrubs, or even tall leafy trees. Now, these representations as 
a rule are not merely formal leaves and flowers, not conventional 
foliage, such as we frequently see in Roman or early English 
architectural work ; they are often actually identifiable with this or 
that species or variety of plants, which was sometimes familiar, 
sometimes historic, and sometimes positively sacred in the eyes of 
the ancient population of this city. 

What is even more to the point in view, these beautiful objects are 
depicted with such vivid grace, and they betray, by form or colour- 
ing, such skilful observation on the part of the artist, that we may 
reasonably conclude the people for whom they were painted must at 
least have delighted in gardens and the things which grew in them ; 
in fact, were a people who loved Nature as their mother, rather 
more deeply than other sides of their known character would lead 
us to conjecture. 

When we go over an ancient house, whether in Rome or at 
Pompeii, we are tempted to criticise the narrowness of the windows 
and the restricted area of their sleeping-rooms, for to us they 
appear ‘ poky,’ or quite impossible. But perhaps we ought to allow 
liberally for the fact that the owners passed much more of their 
lives out of doors than within them ; in the sunny streets, in the airy 
porticoes, in the beautiful gardens; and, therefore, we should not 
translate these untoward evidences for proof of a dislike of fresh air. 
It seems more probable that when these artists are found, as at 
livia’s Villa, representing these realistic leaves, flowers, and trees, 
instead of other ornaments, they are following, as it were, a line of 
least resistance, and are expressing some of that constant delight in 
the open-air life which they led, and in the things of nature which 
they most loved to observe and have about them. 

Again, if we clear for ourselves an imaginary path through the 

629 
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throng of imported divinities and cults (worshipped by the later 
Eomans with so much sumptuosity, but so little sincerity), and go 
to the primitive deities adored by the early Latian peoples, we have 
no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that a large proportion of 
their gods and goddesses may be referred to the * powers^ of the 
Vegetable world, not, as we should perhaps expect, to the Military 
spirit. They were gods of the corn, the wine, the fruits and flowers ; 
sylvani, or tree-spirits ; Saturn, the sowing god ; and Flora, goddess 
of the flower-world. And there, surely enough, we find (what at 
first may rather surprise us) Venus to be the garden-goddess (not 
the fatal temptress Aphrodite, of ‘ a later dispensation ’) to whom the 
myrtle is sacred, and with it the Vallis Murcia — the site of the 
Circus Maximus. Moreover we find Mara^ the early god of Vegeta- 
tion, the lord of the wheatfields, and having his first temple among 
them in the Campus Martiua^ and to whom the first month of 
the Boman year — the budding month — is sacred. His priests, or 
dervishes, were called Salii, or leapers ; and t^ey had their meeting 
in chapter-houses on each of the hills of Borne. On the first of the 
new year they danced, singing their hymns, around the Palatine, and 
the height which they leaped was regarded as indicative as to the 
height to which Mars would allow the new grain to grow. 

Venus, we find, had a temple dedicated to her in 293 n.c. and yet 
another in n.c. 265, upon the feast-day of the Vinalia Bustica. 
Moreover, April was considered to be her month, therefore very 
respectable authorities have considered that, besides being the 
goddess of gardens, vineyards also were regarded as being under 
her prolific surveillance and protection. But in any case she 
was the divinity to whom the owners of gardens and orchards paid 
their vows. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the word * hortus.’ 
For in early days it seems to have signified an orchard or a garden 
indifferently.' And perhaps no argument is needed to persuade us, 
that, with an agricultural people such as the ancient Bomans, the 
garden was for a long period a purely practical adjunct to the 
residence; the necessary and increasingly important companion to 
the house which it supplied ; and the refuse of which fed the dog 
and the pig. We may thus at the same time take for certain that 
this humble position was fulfilled by it long years before it became so 
matured as to give birth to the separate flower-garden. " What flowers, 
sacred and others, were grown, probably grew as strips in what we 
should ca.!! a kitchen-garden. 

The villa, of course, had no being as yet. Pliny ^ states that he 
finds no mention of a villa in the XII. Tables, ' nusquam nomi* 
natur villa,* but only the word ‘ hortus,* signifying the ' bina jtigera,’ 
or two acres inheritable by the heir to the house. 

1 lib. 3dz. cap. 19. 
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In those early times of this eity, the woodlands, with their dark 
ilex shadows and gnarled tnmks, were not regarded as places of 
delight and attraction ; they were not yet ^ vocales ’ or ^ venerabiles/ 
so much as dangerous, black, and oracular, as were our own forests to 
the medieval mind ; they were looked upon with awe and fear, as 
‘ selve oscure,' ‘ caligantes nigra formidine/ In them you would be 
likely to meet wild beasts, bandits, or apparitions. But, besides these, 
there were many strips of woodland, or at any rate preserved 
portions left over from clearings, which were consecrated to one or 
other divinity, which might neither be cut nor utilised for ‘ mast’ or 
fnel, by man or pig, without due and formal act of expiation. Such 
were the ‘ nemus ’ and the ‘ lucus ’ — a subject for separate treatment. 

So too, in the garden, there came to be cultivated plants which, 
besides being good for food, were raised for ritual uses, garlands, de« 
corations, and sacrificial fuel, and also, no doubt, for salves and 
medicines. 

The semi-volcanijf soil of Borne possesses innate genius for grow- 
ing good vegetables. For variety of salads, no city in Europe should 
excel Borne ; thodgh it may be thought that the hotel-keepers might, 
rather oftener than they do, permit their guests to experience these 
pleasant possibilities. Yet it is certain that, in the early days to 
which I am referring, the number of fruits and vegetables was strictly 
limited, as compared with imperial and modem days, when importa- 
tions from all parts of the then known world continually arrived 
to enrich both garden and cuisine of the Roman house or villa. It 
is perhaps impossible now to determine precisely all the strictly 
indigenous vegetables which the early Romans used — I mean in 
those days when the meat-meal occurred but once a day, and when 
libations were made, not yet with wine, but with milk or honey. 

Referring to those days of simplicity, Varro says ‘ avi et atavi 
nostri, cum allio ac ccepe eorum ven'ba olerent, taTnen optime 
animati eranV : i.e., vigorous folks as they were, our forebears 
flavoured their speech with onion and garlic ; and if we turn for a 
moment to the origins of some of the most aristocratic names in 
Roman history — the Fabii, the Ca3piones,i the Lentuli, and the 
Pisones — we shall find that they rather corroborate the suggested 
homeliness of the national beginnings. 

It can scarcely be said that if one hears a person addressed as 
Mr. Bean the fact necessarily impresses us ; yet, if in Caesar’s day 
a Roman had heard one of his neighbours addressed as ' Fabius,’ he 
would have become aware that the person so addressed was a 
member of the most aristocratic of the clans ; albeit in that period 
the harmless, necessary bean had come to be considered as food only 
fit for peasants and gladiators. In the Louvre— or was it in the 
Hermitage ? — I once saw a golden crown fashioned of bean-leaves 
which had been taken from an Italian tomb, and which, doubtless^ 
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had adorned the brows of some once-revered -personage, and the 
thought came from the olden time: Was he, by chance, of the 
valiant Fabii, one of whom erected a triumphal stone arch on the 
Sacra Via, three hundred of whom once perished together in the 
Veientine war ? 

At the feast of the goddess Cama, in her temple on the Coelian, 
used to be offered a mess of beans. Ovid explains this custom by 
saying that when her cult was instituted the Latin soil produced 
only beans and spelt. But Macrobius tells us further that beans 
were looked upon as a great source of vitality : quod Im niaxime 
rehua vires coi'poris roborentur ; otherwise, the origin then of our 
phrase, ‘ full of beans/ He says also that the Kalends of June were 
called Fabarise because beans were then ripe and were called for in 
sacrificial rites. ^ Pliny says that in the administration of justice, a 
black bean signified condemnation, while a white one meant * not 
guilty.’ The black variety was also much used as a funeral offering 
to the Lemures, and was laid in tombs. There i^ no doubt, therefore, 
that however much it had become despised in Imperial days, in 
preceding periods the bean had been one of the most important 
plants of the Koman garden. 

But the Fabii were by no means the only illustrious family 
deriving their name from a garden vegetable. The Ccejpiones owed 
theirs to ccepa — an onion ; the Lentuli theirs to lenis^ the lentil ; 
while the Pisones derived theirs from ‘ pisum/ the pea ; moreover, 
Cicero, the cognomen of Marcus Tullius, like that of Professor Ceci 
to-day, is from cicer^ the chick-pea. In Satire V. 177, Persius tells 
us that at the feast of Flora vetches, beans, and lupines were 
scattered broadcast among the populace gathered together in the 
Circus Maximus. The significance of this was doubtless the same 
as that intended by the rice, peas, and beans still thrown at 
weddings in various countries. 

The potato was, of course, wanting to the Boman garden, but 
Cato considered the cabbage (brassica) to be the very king of 
vegetables, and it is likely that many varieties of the plant were 
cultivated already in his day. Brassica est quw omnibus holeribus 
antistat,^ and he liked it both cooked and raw, dressed with vinegar. 
The best kind of artichokes (cinara) came from Carthage, whence 
had been imported the malum Punicum, or pomegranate; and 
also, apparently, the finest figs. For one recollects the clever use 
made by the same Cato of a bunch of quite fresh Carthaginian 
figs, which, being suddenly produced from beneath his toga, were 
intended to convince his hearers that great Carthage was become 
too near a commercial rival in the Mediterranean for the security 
of Borne. Feniculum or fennel, and tactuca, lettuce — both of 
them, with the Phoenicians, sacred to Adonis — were regarded, as 
* Sattimal i. 123. * Cato, J2. i?. 166. 
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they still are here, as particularly good for the ^Minister of the 
Interior,’ and also as sleep-producers. Venus is said to have salved 
the wounds of Adonis with lettuce. Pliny mentions a family who 
were not ashamed of their name, in fact a branch of the Gens 
Valeria : Lactucini. Pumpkin (cucurbita) and cucumber (cucumis) 
may both have been cultivated in quite early times. The Emperor 
Tiberius, probably a carefully temperate man, at one time is said to 
have eaten cucumber daily. Intybus, or endive, and wild asparagus 
were greatly esteemed, though the latter was thought inferior to 
a kind grown at Ravenna, and to that brought from Germany.^ 

I turn from these vegetables, however, to the fruit-trees, whiclSi 
in early days must perforce have been rare, perhaps including only 
apples, pears, certain nuts, together with the almond and the fig, 
and even these came to Rome chiefly from other districts in Italy, 
such as Picenum, Nola, and Taranto. The malum Punicum or 
pomegranate, which has always thriven in Roman soil, was no doubt 
a very early introduction from Carthage, perhaps by way of Sicily ; 
and of course, the oliV^ was regarded almost as native though brought 
up from Campania by one of the Licinian Gens."’ But so much 
during the later Republic did the Romans apply themselves to fructi- 
culture that some ancient writers even go so far as to describe 
Italy (as some have called England) one great orchard : ut iota 
pomarium videatur.^ At that period rich amateurs vied with one 
another in the culture of apples and vines, and after Lucullus had 
introduced the cherry from Cerasus (on his way home from his 
campaign against Mithridates) of that fruit also; so that we hear 
of malum Claudianum, Appianum, Cestianum, of Vitis Lidnia^ 
Sergia, Cominia, and finally of Cerrasa Juniaim^ Apronianay and 
Pliniana, The bericoccay or apricot, is mentioned by various authors 
as malwm prcecoxJ Peaches multiplied, while chestnuts, pistacium ^ 
from Spain, nuts from Thasos, and quinces from Crete, formed an 
integral portion of the festive repast. 

But, meantime, what was happening to the primitive Roman 
garden ? It is obvious that powerful influences were operating all 
on the side 6f its elaboration. What, indeed, in Roman life did not 
begin to feel, or could resist, the electric forces of increased wealth ? 
The spread of education, the importation of Greek teachers and semi- 
oriental habits, foreign wares and foreign plants, and foreign gods, 
both after the Punic wars, and especially after the conquest of Greece, 
fatally affected the simplicity of Roman life, and the spirit that 
haunted the Roman garden likewise felt the change, as did Venus, 
the garden-goddess herself, and Mars, the god of the wheatfields. 
To simple utility was given for partner costly ornament. 

Then perfumes, derived from specially cultivated flowers, began 

^ Plin. St.N, xix. 61. » Ib, zv. 3, 4, 6, • Varro, B. JR. i. 2. 

» Dioscorides, i. 165. ■ H. N. xiii. 6. 10. 
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to obtain recognition in fashionable life, and incense was more freely 
burned in the temples. And I must confess that if the Tuscan dealers 
in perfumes and pot-pourris thronged the Vicus Tuscus leading into 
the Forum, the immediate vicinity of the Cloaca Maxima was not 
altogether an inappropriate situation for the centre of their commerce. 
In the words of our own poet, all the spices of Arabia might some- 
times fail to sweeten that little spot. From simple burnt laurel, 
verbena (herba sabina)^ and juniper, people advanced to the use of 
Cilician crocus, myrrh, costum speeiosum, and cinnamon. 

At the same time liqueurs were resorted to, and we find myrtle 
wine, palm wine, and mastic made from wild lentisk, from which 
toothpicks likewise were cut. Absinthe was favoured, especially 
that imported from the Black Sea ; ® also mint, thyme, and anise. 
The stamens of the crocus were kept for colouring the dishes.^® 

But the garden itself probably most felt the change when the 
architecture of the house underwent improvement by the addition 
of the Greek peristylium or colonnaded court. Houses with no 
peristylium still kept their flower-gardens at the rear ; as may be 
seen in the houses of Fansa, Epidius Bufus, and that of the surgeon 
at Pompeii; although in the latter instance both peristylium and 
rear-garden occur, the latter behind the former. In fact, the more 
precious or flowering portion of the garden was transferred to the 
peristylium, which it brightly adorned and made fragrant, and where 
it could be enjoyed by the entire household. 

Of course, matters did not stop here. Enrichments of various 
kinds presently supervened in the peristylium, or close, by the 
addition of carven well-heads, fountains and statues, and the marble- 
lined ‘ impluvium ’ or tank, in which, later on, were placed roots of 
scented lilies brought from the rivers of Africa. Finally, there came 
over artists who covered the court of the rich man with frescoes 
in brilliant panels. And in this manner, it seems to me at least, the 
Boman pleasure-garden may have had its 'genesis.^ It was an 
expansion^f the garden in the peristyle. 

But although some such pleasure-gardens, on quite a limited 
scale, marked the evolution from the mere strip of flower-garden — 
marked, that is to say, the superior rank and estimation put upon 
the place for flowers — the authorities practically agree in regarding 
Lucullus as the real creator of the great princely pleasure-garden, 
a place of sumptuous private entertainment. And I shall presently 
come to refer more closely to this. The example of the millionaire 
was certainly imitated with rapidity, on a smaller scale, by all the 
rich and leisured folk of the succeeding times. 

Varro says : ‘ Saturi Jiamus ex Africa et Sardinia* and he 
complains that the most fruitful districts of the land are being con- 

* Plin. xiv. 19, xzvi, 68. Ovid, Fast, i. 75. 

» i?. R, ii. 20. 
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verted into these pleasure-gardens, and that the operation is attended 
by increasing dearness of the cereals. And, but little later than 
tUs,^^ we find Horace lamenting that the luxury of possessing myrtle- 
woods, violet-beds, and plantations of roses has become so general 
that there is scarcely room for the cultivation of more useful plants. 
Truly we do not often find a poet deliberately regretting that the 
cabbage gives way to the rose, or the onion to the violet. 

And this, perforce, brings me to an agreeable point in my 
subject, namely, the consideration of the amazing (but who will say 
undue?) importance attained in Eoman civilisation by the Rose. 
There seems to have been no known period when the rose was not at 
home with the Romans. It belongs to their earliest traditions, and 
it flourished wherever they conquered. For they grew roses and 
imported them also. They raised them from seeds and likewise 
from runners, or threads of root. They knew all about grafting on 
to wild stocks, all about budding, pruning, and fumigating. Yet 
notwithstanding the favouring climate, the demand for this national 
passion of theirs could^not be supplied. 

Roses were planted both singly and in groups, sometimes actually 
in whole plantatidns, and thus arose even a profession of rose- 
merchants. They possibly used glass-houses for the more delicate 
kinds'^ — 

Cosdita sic pure numerantur Ulia vitro, 

Sic prohibet teneras gemma latere rosas, 

— so as to save them from frost. The culture of roses com- 
menced in February. Of the various species raised, the Campanian 
was the earliest ; later appeared the scented Milesian rose and the 
rose of Palestrina; while the Carthaginian roses bloomed every 
month and were called ‘ monthly roses.’ For its sweet powerful oil, 
the rose of Cyrene was highly esteemed, and the twice-flowering 
little roses of Paastum held great favour. 

At first the Romans possessed but three or four sorts ; the wild 
hedge-rose, the musk-rose, the pimpernel-leaved rose, and the Gallica. 
In Pliny’s day, however, he is able to enumerate ten varieties of 
garden-rose, having for colouring white, light pink, crimson, and 
yellow. Zell points out how much they were given to planting roses, 
by referring to sums of money given by grateful children to celebrate 
the return of their parents (after travel) by the planting of a new 
rose.^^ A soldier also gives money to plant a rose on the day he 
returned from the war. In a will a bequest is made by the testator 
that three myrtles and three roses be planted upon each successive 
anniversary of his birthday. Tacitus tells us that the deservedly ill- 
fated Vitellius .beheld the dreadful battle-field of Bedriacum, near 

** Odef, II. XV. 6. '» Jfartlal, Ep. IV. xxii. 5, 6. 

** digraph, i. 107, and E. F. WUstemann, Unterhaltungen at(s deraltefi Welt fur 
Q(M‘Un'- und Blmienfreunde^ 37-68, 
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Cremona, strewn with laurels and roses. It was the custom to 
sprinkle the ashes of the departed with wine, incense, and rose- 
leaves, before placing them in the funeral um. The graves of 
relations were most religiously decked out with roses — ‘ purpureosque 
jacit flores,’ — and on the 23rd ’ of May was celebrated each year a 
Kose-feast for the departed. It finished with a banquet in which roses 
were distributed to each of the partakers, and these were, presently, 
thrown upon the tombs. Plenty of inscriptions relating to this will 
be found in (7. 1 . L. iii. 662, 754. And this fete des roses appears to 
have maintained its influence until it passed into Christian usage.'^ 

There were in actual fact four days in the year upon which the 
flower-gardens were heavily taxed for supplies — ‘ solemnia sacrificia ’ ; 
(1) Birthday; (2) Parentalia (February 13); (3) Rosalia] (4) Dies 
violoe}^ The outsides of all the monuments were adorned on these 
occasions with roses and violets, while the lamps were lit within 
them.^^ There is a sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum, whereon 
the Genius of Life holds in her hand a wreath of roses. 

Again, in ordinary life the joy of roses ewtered largely ; for the 
cushions were filled with rose-leaves in the triclinia y and the floor 
was often strewn with them. 

Nero caused roses to pour with rare perfumes from the vault of 
the banqueting-hall in his ‘golden house' upon his guests.- 
Lampridius tells us, in his Life of HeliogahaluSy that the beds and 
pavements of the palace (Flavian) were strewn with flowers — 
violets, lilies, hyacinths, narcissi, and roses — when Heliogabalus 
feasted; and from this to suflfocating his guests with them was 
perhaps no very great step. A little later, the Emperor Carinus 
(281 A.D.) had caravans of roses from Milan ; while in the south 
whole shiploads of them were wafted continually across the sea from 
Alexandria and New Carthage. It is pleasant to fancy ourselves 
falling in the track of one of those vessels at night upon the starlit 
sea. These must surely have been dried roses and their leaves ! 

And once again, another use for roses: on festival days the 
statues of the gods were crowned with wreaths of roses ; and if the 
head of the statue could not be reached, then the crown was laid at 
the feet. The portraits of all beloved persons were likewise wreathed 
with roses; while the paths of triumphant warriors were strewn 
with them, or they were flung into the chariot as it passed on the 
route through the Forum up to the Capitol. Moreover, the rose was 
regarded as the symbol of reserve or silence, or typical of the secrecy 
of a trusted friend. The Anthologia Lati/na contains an epigram 
regarding the * Intercourse of Persons in Love,’ and it is said that 
a custom ^sometimes’ prevailed of suspending a rose above the 
company. This action was intended to show that what was uttered 

** C/» Bellermann, Die dltesten cJiristUehen BegrahnUstatteriy p. 16, st. 6. 

» a L X. iv. 9626. Ovid, Fast. ii. 639. “ v, 127, tom, U. 471. 
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there must not pass outside; hence *8ub rosaJ At Baise, when 
people went out on water-parties, they used even to sprinkle the sea 
with roses, as if it were the path of the Crod of Love. 

But the adoration of the rose did not end here ! 

It was used by the maitres de cuiaiTie with quinces as an essence 
for delicate dishes. Apicius even made rose-soufSees and rose-salads. 
The globules of dew were swept ofiP roses with a bird’s feather and 
mixed with wines and liqueurs. Pliny gives a recipe for rose wine/® 
and baths of rose wine and absinthe were a vicious novelty introduced 
by the Syrian Heliogabalus. 

But from the interesting literature of the rose I must cut myself 
adrift here to return but briefly to the sumptuous and ever more 
sumptuous gardens which grew it, and let it breathe softly through 
their dark avenues of ilex and along their white marble colonnades 
and pergulse ; gardens that far surpass anything of the kind now to 
be found here or elsewhere. (1) For in these, dropping, terrace by 
terrace, down the slopes of the Capo-le-Case, the Gregoriana, and 
Sistina, for example, there occurred in the Gardens of Lucullus (as 
perfected later by Valerius Asiatic us) magnificent avenues of care- 
fully cropped ilex, box, cypress, and bay, overshadowing marvellous 
fountains, and interrupted here and there by graceful temples, shrines, 
and porticoes, along which the roses and jasmine twined and garlanded 
themselves, and where the swallows and swifts coursed up and down in 
the dazzling Boman sunlight. There, too, stood that marvellous Hall 
of Apollo, wherein Lucullus once feasted Cicero and Pompey at the 
cost of 50,000 drachmae. There also, later, Messalina desperately took 
refuge with her mother, Lepida, and presently heard the garden- 
gates behind her being beaten and broken open by the centurion, 
Euodus, who had come to make an end of her. Some of the mosaic 
floors that have felt the feet and been swept by the garments of the 
great people of those days, are still lying m situ, obscured beneath 
No. 57 in the Via Sistina and No. 46 in the Via Gregoriana. From 
one of its multitude of pedestals or niches came forth the well-known 
‘ Slave sharpening his blade,’ in the Uffizi at Florence. The head of 
Ulysses in the Vatican was lij^ewise found when digging the founda- 
tion for the cipollino column that now stands in the Piazza di Spagna. 

(2) Trinita dei Monti, the Villa Medici, and the Pincian were 
included in gardens of similar splendid character belonging to the 
Acilii ; and here, in 1868, besides nymphea, porticoes, and hemi- 
cycles, was found a votive tablet dedicated to ‘ Sylvanus ’ by 
Tychicus, freedman of Manius Acilius Glabrio, the keeper of his 
gardens.^® 

(3) Below these, towards the Piazza del Popolo, succeeded the 
gardens of the Domitii, wherein was buried Nero. That Emperor’s 

Plin. //. JV. xiv. 10, 19. 

Cf, Srsilia Gaetani, * II Monte Pincio,’ MUcellaTiea Archafoloffica^ 1891, p. 211, 

VoL. LIV— No. 9^0 U U 
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demon, it is well known, was supposed to haunt that spot, even as 
late as the twelfth century ; and the crows which then roosted in a 
walnut-tree over his tomb were regarded by Pope Paschal the 
Second as creatures connected but too intimately with the certain 
abode of the first persecutor of the Church, and he cut it down. 

(4) Across the city, on the Esquiline were spread the Lamian 
Gardens, through which the Via Merulana now runs, adjoining those 
of Msecenas, which became, as had most of those splendid homes of 
tragedy, Imperial property by means of successive confiscations. 
There crazy Caligula received the Jewish embassy headed by Philo 
of Alexandria, and thither his body, covered with the red wounds 
made by Chserea’s dagger, was brought in January a.d. 41 from 
the crypto-porticus on the Palatine, where he had bled to death, 
shrieking maniacally on the pavement. 

(5) Adjoining those were spread out the rival gardens of the 
rich Statilii, which in the fourth century were owned in part by the 
famous Vettius Agorius Pretextatus, as his inscribed leaden pipes 
have revealed. In earlier days, Agrippina coveted these gardens 
from the son of that Statilius who built the amphitheatre in Borne, 
and so effectually did she calumniate him that he satisfied her 
cupidity by conveniently suiciding. 

(6) Again, in Regio VI., at that portion of the city toward the 
Porta Pia (now occupied by the Via Boncompagni and Via Sallus- 
tiana) were spread out the favourite Imperial gardens of the Flavian 
Emperors, once those of the millionaire historian, Sallust. There 
the ewiellent Emperor Nerva ended his too brief reign. Their 
beautiful situation and the fine air prevailing there during the 
summer, as well as the magnificent arena, the Porticus Milliarensis 
and circus (to which belonged the obelisk now adorning Trinity, 
dei Monti), recommended these gardens to numbers of the later 
Emperors. Vopiscus (in his account of Aurelian, the builder of 
the walls) says that Emperor preferred living there to residing 
on the Palatine, and that, although not enjoying very good health, 
Aurelian took daily the exercise of horse-riding. Their splendour, 
however, was doomed to survive but l|^tle more than one hundred 
years later. For, albeit walled in, it so happened that Alaric, the 
Gothic conqueror, encamped with his army just outside the Porta 
Salaria ; and certain traitors within the city taking the gate by a 
sudden assault, the Gothic army was let in, and fire was set 
immediately to all the houses and buildings near it, including the 
villa of Sallust. Procopius says, * The greater part of these buildings 
remain half-burnt, even now, in my time.’ So the beauty of those 
famous gardens perished in 409-10 a.d. 

But were one to pass in procession, jewel by jewel, along all 
the splendid girdle of luxurious gardens that encompassed Imperial 
Borne, it would not only occupy more space than would be proper. 
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but readers would at the same time be constrained, I think, to come 
to the conclusion, to which I am myself driven, that with all their 
grandeur and beauty combined there prevailed also considerable 
monotony and repetition of forms ; that one garden with porticoes 
much imitated another, though on a different scale, all around Borne, 
the same architectural mouldings being repeated in various marbles ; 
that there was in fact a notable poverty of invention, which (to the 
Roman mind), however, was sufficiently atoned for by excessive 
expense and ostentation. We should surely have been wearied 
with the oppressive costliness, by the bewildering wealth, and by the 
deadly want of contrast ! For, apart from the eternal colonnades 
and fishponds, fountains and marble seats and statues, monotony, 
if not vulgarity, must have tyrannised over us in the over-prized 
achievements of the ‘ topiarius * or ‘ arborator,* that highly salaried 
pleacher, who cut and tortured trees of divers kinds into the 
various deformities then most prized or fashionable. For his duty 
was not confined to « interminable neat box-edging and pruning, 
but he imitated in the living materials furnished by the garden the 
forms of sculpture and of architecture. He literally grew colonnades, 
he fashioned obelisks of box, cypress, or ilex. He not only flattered 
his lord and master by inscribing his name in odoriferous herbs, or 
gorgeous flowers, that startled the garden with occasional tours de 
force, but he actually trimmed trees into family portraits, or even 
those of historical characters; he transformed bushes and thick- 
foliaged shrubs into the fantastic likeness of ships, lions, bears, and 
birds. And these rather degenerate ‘ conceits ’ and extrrflagances 
met with profound appreciation and were rewarded with increase of 
wages by the same individuals who, having tired of mere gladiatorial 
fights with wild beasts in the Coliseum, only derived real thrills from 
such uncanny performances as fights between women and dwarfs, or 
women with each other. Pliny says the gardeners were the best-paid 
of all workers. 

But, not to dwell too much upon this less attractive aspect of the 
wondrous gardens of Imperial Borne, let me draw to a close by re- 
ferring to one of their more important features, namely the nature 
and variety of the trees grown in them, the trees which after all 
formed the beautiful relieving background to those statues, those 
crystal fountains, and the coloured marble buildings ! And, in pass- 
ing, let me remark how inordinate an influence the ancients ascribed 
in garden operations to the moon ! For just as Epicurus bad 
attributed a finer flavour to oysters- fished up under a waging 
moon, so the Roman gardener and his master considered that apples 
and other fruits acquired a far finer colour and relish when plucked 
at that season. They also considered that unless the cypress and 
pine tree they felled for building purposes or for other needs were 
cut beneath a cadent moon, the timber was liable to rot. 


u u 2 
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And, vice versa, all planting, all sowing of cereals and vegetables, 
bad to be done while the moon increased. They also calculated very 
carefully as to north and south aspects, winter and summer suns, 
light or shade, for the bettering of their plants. Moreover, they 
took extraordinary pains with irrigation, pruning, and the dressing of 
beds ; they carried on continual war with ants, snails, and earthworms, 
by means of sulphur fumigations, soot-scatterings, ashes, and oil- 
dregs. Around infected vines or other fruit-trees they burned pitch, 
galbanum, roots of lilies, and stag-hom ; and planting a fresh 
plot of ground, they rooted up the too aggressive ‘ asphodels,’ just 
as the farm folk still do on the Campagna, for two years running, 
placing the bulbs in great heaps and consuming them entirely. 

The frescoes in the Villa of Livia at Prima Porta, at the house 
on the Palatine, and many of those found at Pompeii, have sup- 
plemented for us the not too abundant information contained in 
passages up and down the classical poets and litterateurs ; writings, 
therefore, have been illustrated by recaptured paintings. More than 
three score ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers represented in these 
wall-pictures have been already identified and* catalogued; and 
many, let us hope, will still be added to the file. SuflSce to mention 
that they used hedges as well as lattice work. The latter was made 
of reeds or canes, and the best kinds of the former were of cornel 
and pomegranate interwoven with roses or thorn. Above the hedges, 
juniper, cypress, cedar, stone-pines, bay-laurels, planes, chestnuts, 
lotus diospyros,^^ walnuts, acacias, and figs lifted themselves ; while 
beyond them ran even alleys of trimmed ilex and cork trees, along 
which the insinuating zephyrs travelled, mingling the breath of 
myrtle, narcissus, and rose. 

And all these timber-trees were employed by the growers for 
many various and special purposes. But I must content myself with 
one or two of those purposes. For the ancients seem to have 
counted good. pine and cypress wood the equal of cedar and ebony. 
For strength, for odour, for beauty, for durability, these were held 
to be beyond praise. One is reminded that Plato wished the laws 
and statutes of Athens to be inscribed on tables of sacred cypress- 
wood, which he considered was longer-lived than bronze. The doors 
of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus were of this wood, and were said 
to have lasted four hundred years. The other day an architectural 
fragment was found in the Forum by Commendatore Boni which 
may be called a document in stone, although it contains not a single 

** This much-prized shrub was one of the attractions of the Palatine house of 
Lucius Crassus, whom Cicero nicknamed the ‘ Palatine Venus.* The orator, however, 
purchased the house himself later on. In the peristylium flourished six lotus-trees 
which survived many masters. We hear of Cmcina Largus proudly showing them to 
his friends in a.d. 42. The plant is still known around Naples as * Legno Santo * or 
* Holy-wood.* A more famous specimen was for generations the sacred tree of the 
Vestal Convent. 
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letter of any inscription. It, however, spoke volumes. It is a 
portion of the marble jamb of the door of the Temple of Vesta, 
containing, besides the typical Corinthian mouldings, the semi- 
circular groove in which turned the hinge. 

In examining it, I noticed that there is no metal staining of any 
kind on the marble. From this it is legitimate to deduce that the 
door itself was probably not made of bronze in this instance, but, like 
many ancient doors, of wood. This wood will have been cedar or 
cypress, as being woods both sacred and resisting insect depredation 
better than any other. More probably it was of the latter. We 
have several splendid specimens still remaining in Rome of Roman 
bronze doors. They occur at the west front of the Lateran, at the 
Lateran Baptistery, and at SS. Cosma and Damiano in the Forum ; 
but, as far as I know, we have but one example of truly ancient wooden 
doors, and they, it is just possible, are the very oldest wooden doors 
in the world. I refer to those of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, which, 
though restored in later times, belong to the fifth century. They 
are made of cypress wood, probably from trees two or three hundred 
years old, at least, .when felled at that period. Hence, in their oldest 
portions, these doors take us back at least to the date of Aurelian 
and the walls around Rome. Moreover, they may have been made 
from specially prized trees in the villa garden of some wealthy patron 
of the early Church. 


St. Clair Baddeley. 
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LONDON IN THE LANE 


It was drawing towards the end of summer, in one of our lanes — a 
winding, sandy, rutty track, with a tall hedgerow, a broad dry ditch, 
and a strip of grassy waste upon each hand — that I fell in wdth 
them. 

You cannot see a long distance in one of our lanes. Here and 
there, when passing a gap, you may catch a glimpse of blue hills far 
away; but extent of vision and breadth of view are scarcely our 
strong points, and fifty yards may be considered a liberal allowance. 

You walk enclosed in a sort of bower or grove of hazel sprinkled 
with clustering nuts, of maple that in autumn turns to gold, and 
whitethorn covered with its haws that will be coloured as red as blood 
by the time the hedge is bare. There are dog-roses, honeysuckles, 
and a hundred other delights, overshadowed by the cool branches of 
stately spreading elms. And underfoot, along the wayside, inter- 
woven with the grass, is spread a carpet of silver-weed, studded with 
the little yellow flowers that remain femininely delicate even when 
full-blown, and from which, in noonday sunlight, the petals are so 
ready to fall if they are touched. 

It comes from nowhere in particular, this lane of ours, turns one 
mile into two by its incomprehensible deviousness, and leads into 
another lane. But this seclusion is one of its greatest charms, and 
this irresponsible wandering its crowning merit. No dust from a 
hundred wheels shall ever deface the leaves that shelter it. No 
hurried footsteps pass this way. Here you may wander alone and 
unsuspected, meeting, in a lifetime, nothing more strenuous than a 
sheep that has broken fence or a donkey-cart. 

This quiet makes it an admirable place for the observation of life, 
for living things take courage in the solitude to reveal themselves and 
their little ways. Beneath the elms the ear catches the earliest note of 
the returning singing birds in spring, and upon the bare twigs flocks 
of linnets congregate for that sweet chorus with which they sometimes 
cheer the silent grey monotony of a cold winter eve. All the yw 
round incidents of hedgerow life follow one another. One day you 
may see the weasel slink out of the wayside grass, stop by the wheel 
rut to lift his head and show his white neck as he looks suspiciously 
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around, and then hasten warily back into the cover of the ditch. 
Always there are rabbits, more or less, scurrying away when the 
ground is hard, or sitting up to make sure of the distant step almost 
inaudible after the rain. Sometimes a hare comes lopping towards 
you, but turns aside and is lost sight of at the gate. The covey runs 
and rises with a whirring of wings, and then you find a feather or two 
where they have been dusting themselves in the dry sand. A stray 
pheasant from the cover will stalk down the hedgeside pecking at 
the brambles when blackberries are ripe. And so all the year 
through the everlasting pageant of nature goes by, always managing 
to invest its most familiar objects with the freshness of an infinite 
variety. 

These things are all at home and a part of the landscape ; but on 
that day towards the end of summer, from around the next bend 
came a strange and unfamiliar note, inviting immediate investiga- 
tion. It was a small voice, of a shriller, thinner treble, quicker 
and more aggressive than we are accustomed to hear in this quiet 
countryside. • 

‘ 'Ere. I say. ^ Look out, will yer — I've copped another. I’ve 
copped another.' 

I hastened around the corner — and lo ! two rare summer visitants, 
who could not under any system of classification be included in the 
fauna of these parts. 

They were boys — little London boys, who, at a distance, looked 
to be about eight years of age, although closer scrutiny aroused a 
suspicion that they might be older. 

They were in full summer plumage, dressed upon the same 
principle, but so that they did not exactly match. They wore caps 
— strange outlandish caps, as they seemed to me, that might have 
rested for half a century in somebody's stock, out of sight and for- 
gotten, awaiting an extraordinary clearance sale. Each was in a 
short jacket that in places fitted extremely well. And they had 
little trouserlings cut off at the knee, above black stockings that, 
either on account of the agitation of the enclosed legs or the pheno- 
menal smallness of the calves, would not keep up. One was in the 
ditch, up to his shoulders in flowering willow-herb, archangels both 
red and white, and all the glorious ragged growth in which it 
abounds. He had taken off that precious cap and was striking with 
it. Then he held it round a tall purple foxglove upon the bank, as 
if he were trying to staunch a wound, and shouted again : 

‘ I’ve got 'im. I've copped another.' 

* Gam, 'Arry. I tell yer, y’ain't got *im. Ye've let 'im gow. I 
seen 'im fly.' 

The second boy, his hands in his pockets and legs wide apart, but 
quivering with excitement, was standing on the silver-weed and the 
grass. As 1 drew near he looked round. It was such a thin pale 
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face, puckered up with eagerness and anxiety, and so old and full of 
experience for his years. 

‘ What are you after there ? A butterfly ? * 

My manner was genial, after the Sandford and Merton style, and 
perhaps patronising. But since the suggestion was ill-founded, he 
received it with scorn. 

‘ Now. Tain't a butterfly. It’s a bee.’ 

‘But don’t you know bees sting? You had better be careful, 
or you’ll get stung.’ 

‘ Now. He won’t get stung. Ye won’t get stung, will yer,’Arry ? ’ 
he cried with derision. ‘ ’Ere, ’Arry. ’Ere’s a bloke says you’ll get 
stung. Come out an’ show ’im what you’ve got.’ 

I entirely failed to discover that deference which years of respect- 
ability, supported by an impressive personality, have taught me to 
regard as my due. His contempt, however, appeared to be tempered 
with pity, and it seemed possible that we might become chums. 

‘ Come and show ’im, ’Arry,* repeated the pale boy impatiently. 
It was easy to see that his was the commanding intellect, although 
the other might be more effective in the ditch. 

Then the ditch boy, who possessed a round chubby face and 
well-nourished look, clambered out at once. He was pressing 
together the orifice of his side pocket, and we all stood round in* 
expectation, whilst cautiously, mysteriously, he removed his hand. 
Then the bees came swarming out — honey-bees, bumble-bees, 
dumbledors, and all the rest of them ; how he had managed to get 
them there without punishment remains to me little short of a 
miracle. 

‘ Now you bin an’ let ’em all gow,’ snarled the pale boy, and 
stamped his foot with vexation. 

‘ But what did you want them for ? ’ said I. 

‘ What ? Don’t yer know ? Bees make ’oney.’ 

I have never been made to feel my ignorance so deeply in my 
life. 

In all my conversation with them the pale boy was the only one 
who talked. His better-fed friend appeared to participate, but said 
nothing. 

‘ Where do you come from ? ’ I asked them. 

‘ From London.’ 

‘ From what part of London ? ’ 

‘ From Pimlicow.’ 

‘ Then how did you get here ? ’ 

‘ Why, on the Fresh Air Fund, to be sure. We come in the train 
to Yeovil. An’ then they brought us ’ere in a kerridge wif a ’orse. 
I say, when Billy come down ’ere, they didn’t bring ’im in a kerridge 
wif a ’orse.’ 

‘ Had you ever been in a train before ? ’ 
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-Now/ 

- Had you ever ridden in a carriage with a horse before ? * 

- Now. Only a moke.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen any fields before this visit ? * 

‘ Now.* 

* Well, and what do you think of the country now you are here ? 
How do you like it ? ’ 

‘ Ow. Oi like it very well. Oi don’t see nuffink to find fault 
wif. Only we can’t find the bloke wot gives away the apples/ 

- Can’t find who ? ’ 

‘ Why the bloke wot gives away the apples, guv’ner. ’E lives 
down ’ereabouts somewhere. Billy seen ’im. But we ain’t. You 
don’t ’appen to know ’im, do yer, guv’ner ? * 

‘ Never heard of him in my life.’ 

‘ Y’ain’t lived about ’ere long, ’ave yer ? ’ 

It was a sort of whine, as if he would beguile me into the 
admission. 

‘ lionger than I carf remember.’ 

He looked down upon the grass and was thoughtful. Then his 
face brightened and he made another attempt. 

‘ ’E’s a big fat man. As big as a barrel, guv’ner, when they lets 
it down the cellar grating. That’s wot Billy ses.’ 

- Never seen such a man.’ 

- Wif a big red face/ 

‘No/ 

‘ And a bald ’ead when ’e takes ’is stror ’at off.’ 

‘ No. I can’t think of anybody.’ 

‘ ’E ain’t a good-looking man, guv’ner, when ’e’s angry. That’s 
wot Billy ses. But ’e ain’t a bad sort.’ 

It was quite impossible to suggest any identification, and I 
plainly told them so. They were despondent, and yet at the same 
time they clung to hope. 

‘ Well, we ain’t seen ’im/ the child went on. ‘ We bin round 
the church; an’ we bin along the road to the mill. An’ we bin 
down the railway line. An’ we bin out to the little ’ouse to say s-sh 
to the skylarks. Billy seen ’im by the pond. We bin by the pond, 
but we ain’t seen ’im by the pond. We look about, an’ we arsk, an’ 
there ain’t nowheres else to gow. An’ we gow ’ome to-morrow/ 

He paused and drew a deep sigh. The time was so short and 
the visit so seriously incomplete. Suddenly he glanced up again, 
with one eye half closed, and an expression of cunning upon his 
crafty little countenance, that might have had behind it a quarter 
of a century of guile. 

‘ Dq jyer think Billy was kiddin’, guv’ner ? ’ he asked, in a whisper 
so confidential, that it seemed to beg of me, for just this once, to 
speak the truth as between man and man. 
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‘ Well, you see, I’ve never seen Billy. I didn’t make his ac- 
quaintance when he was down here last year.’ 

He solemnly weighed the matter, and then laid before me what 
seemed to be a preconcerted plan. 

‘ Becos if Billy was kiddin*, I shall just kid ’im, that we seen two 
blokes this year wot gives away the apples.’ 

He looked around at the chubby boy. Clearly they seemed 
to think it might answer with sufficient corroboration. Then he 
definitely made up his mind. 

‘ N-o-ow. Billy ain’t kiddin’,’ he drawled, and held on to the words 
as though I had suggested the idea and he was holding it up to 
ridicule. ‘ Why, ’e couldn’t make it up out of ’is own nut. See — - 
Billy was chuckin’ stones at the ducks, an’ the bloke ’e comes be’ine 
an’ cops Billy. An’ he gives him a shake, an’ ’e ses, “ You young 
willain,” he ses; “come from London, don’t yer? an’ I’ll twist yer 
neck” — ^an’ ’e ain’t a very good-looking man when ’e’s angry. 
“’Ow many of yer are there?” ses the bloke. An’ Billy, ’e ses 
“ Twelve,” An* the bloke ses, “ Just bring ’em all down ’ere, then, 
an’ when we’ve ’ad a word or two, I’ll give ’em some apples.” An’ 
then. I’m blowed, he lets Billy gow. N-o-ow. Billy ain’t kiddin’, 
guv’ner.’ 

Wonderful as the story might be, he stood convinced that it lay 
beyond the range of Billy’s capability of lying. 

‘ Well, and what happened then ? ’ 

‘ Why, the bloke wot gives away the apples, guv’ner, ’e takes ’em 
up into a apple-orched, where the apples was growing, ’swelp me ! 
Billy ses Spennish onions is a fool to it. An’ he shakes the tree, an’ 
’e ses, “ There now, yer can just fill yerselves till yer bust inside an’ 
out.” An’ then they puts ’em in their pockets, guv’ner, an’ they 
puts ’em inside their shirts. An’ the bloke up an’ ses, “ Now look 
’ere, yer young scamps, if I catch another young fool chuckin’ stones 
at my ducks^ I’ll break all yer backs an’ ’ave yer put in quod. But 
if yer gives me no cause o’ complaint. I’ll ’ave yer down, an’ give 
yer another blow-out, the day before yer goes ’ome.” He ain’t a bad 
old bloke. ’E walks wif a thick stick. We ain’t seen ’im. But then 
we ain’t chucked at ’is ducks.’ 

I hastened to assure them that any such procedure with a view 
to attracting attention could be of no service, and must certainly 
end in disaster. 

‘ The fact is,’ I explained, ‘ there are no apples this year. The 
frost cut off the bud and the orchards are bare. You know your- 
selves that you haven’t seen any ^ 

* Not seen any ? ’ 

* No. If you were to meet the gentleman, he couldn’t give you 

any 

^ * Not give us any ? ’ 
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* Because he hasn’t got any to give.’ 

He would not condescend to answer so unwarrantable a statement. 
He merely put his hand into his pocket and drew out — three walnuts 
in their green cases. 

There were teethmarks on one of them, but the others were 
intact. It was no longer difficult to account for the brown stains 
around his lips. 

‘ They ain’t ripe, guv’ner. Or ’us they ain’t a good sort. But if 
yer keeps ’em, they gets ripe of theirselves. Sometimes they goes 
bad first, guv’ner, an’ then they chucks ’em out into our street. 
But la ! ’ — his face beamed with a genial optimism — ‘ nuffink ain’t all 
bad.’ 

» 

* Bless my heart!’ cried I in alarm, ‘you cannot eat those. 
They are walnuts 1 ’ 

They laughed at this most excellent joke — laughed until they 
could stand it no longer, but must needs lie down upon the grass 
and silver-weed and roll with delight. 

‘ What ! ain’t yer ei^er seen a walnut ? Well, I’m blowed ! Look 
’ere, guv’ner, if ^’d known y’ain’t never seen a walnut, I’d ha’ 
brought yer down one, to ’ang upon yer watch an’ chain, for a 
cur’osity.’ 

Then, reflecting that knowledge outside of one’s experience is 
not to be expected of any man, he concluded : ‘ But yer can’t help 
it, yer know. I ain’t never seen a pig till I come down ’ere.’ 

With a view to demonstration I took out a penknife. 

‘ ’Tain’t no good to pare it, guv’ner. Yer can’t eat it if yer do.’ 

To make them quite secure he hastily put the walnuts back into 
his pocket. He had recovered from the joke and looked me in the 
face without a smile. 

‘ Yer seen I was kiddin’ about the apples,’ he whined, with an air 
of childish simplicity, ‘But they ain’t walnuts. Don't yer know 
really what they are ? They’re coker-nuts.’ 

We left it at that. It is difficult to convey the simplest, most 
easily established truth to a mind that regards all statements with 
suspicion, and refuses to listen to explanation. This constant mis- 
trust, both of friend and stranger, seems to me the most pathetic 
feature of the precocity begotten of the streets. He bore no resent- 
ment against me, however, for an attempt to deceive him, obviously 
destined to failure from the first. He had turned the enemy’s flank, 
was triumphant and magnanimous. That is to say, when I moved 
on, prepared to continue my walk, leaving him to the superintendence 
of his bee-catching, he came running by my side. 

They thought no more about the bees. They ran from hedge to 
hedge, picking whatever flowers shone brighter than the rest. They 
wrestled for a tall yellow spike of a great mullein, and although the 
chubby boy was easily victorious, my lean friend afterwards snatch^ 
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it from his hand and got it after all. We stood at a gate to look at 
a piece of standing wheat where there were poppies, and we watched 
the hauling of a last load of late hay. Bat they had no question 
to ask and nothing to say. Upon the waste was growing a plant or 
two of the wild chamomile. At once they threw away for this all the 
brighter flowers that they had picked, and although it stank and the 
feathery leaves quickly withered in their hands, they carried that 
bouquet home. These were ‘ d’isies.* Even into the London streets 
the sentiment that is inseparable from the name had found its 
way. 

As I have said, they asked no questions and had nothing to say. 

They looked upon the beauties of nature unmoved, as men of 
primitive races fresh from their primeval forests have been known to 
look without amazement upon the wonders of civilisation. What 
sub-conscious impressions of clear skies and sun-capped cloud, above 
broad fields of flowing corn, or of brook-divided meadows studded with 
placid herds, or tall grey hills with distant bleating sheep, their 
minds might be receiving, who can tell ? Likely enough the gentle 
rustling of the sweet rain-washed leafage, that cast soft shade upon 
the lane whilst they chased the bees and plucked the flowers, may 
some day come again in some strange dream. To be sure, they had 
been here a fortnight, and the country was no longer new. It would 
be really interesting to get from them a definite opinion concerning 
something of all they had seen. 

‘ Now look here. YouVe been running about the village just 
wherever you like, you\e seen a lot, and youVe done a great many 
new things. What do you like best of all you’ve seen and done ? * 

He became thoughtful. 

‘ I dunno,’ he said. 

After more mature consideration he continued, * I like to gow and 
s-s-sh to the skylarks.’ 

‘ Y'ou spoke of that before. Where do you do it ? Where do 
you find the skylarks ? ' 

‘ What ! ain’t yer seen the skylarks, guv’ner ? Down at the little 
’ouse ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know what you mean.' 

* Wot, didn’t yer ever say s-s-sh to the skylarks ? Not when yer 
was a kid ? ’ 

He tried to lure me into an admission. Truth, however, demanded 
that I should reply, ‘ Never.’ 

* Well, I’m bio wed ! I’ll show yer.’ 

We travelled in haste after that until we came into the village. 
The first dwelling is an ancient cottage, low and thatched, with a 
narrow strip of garden in front, with yellow evening primroses, and 
tall hollyhocks, at that time just beginning to open their satin flowers, 
standing erect between the diamond-paned windows. Under the 
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eaves and close together was a row of the ' procreant ’ cradles that 
testify to the delicacy and purity of our air. 

He went ‘ S-s-sh ! ’ 

A young martin flew out from one of the nests. 

‘ There y’are, guv’ner. Didn’t yer see ’im ? A skylark.’ 

' No, my lad. That was a house martin.’ 

* What ! don’t you think I ever seen a skylark, guv’ner ? Billy’s 
father, ’e ’as two skylarks. He puts ’m out by day in kedges in front 
of ’is ’ouse.* 

' But look ! These have white breasts and forked tails. I^k 
at that one — there in the sky.’ 

^ They’re wild skylarks, guv’ner. But lor ! wild skylarks they 
don’t sing nuffink. I seen one come an’ ’old on up there one day. 
There ! *E done ’is best. Bless yer ! You should just ’ear Billy’s 
father’s old skylark sing, when ’e’s got ’is ’ead up.’ 

We did not come to an agreement upon the matter, but never- 
theless parted excellent friends, and I walked slowly homewards down 
the village street. 

Truly it is an appalling thought that a human being may be born, 
and live — even to old age — and die, and never catch one glimpse of 
the glorious earth which is his heritage. To send these children 
into the country is a real philanthropy. Many letters have been 
written, and I know the objections that have been raised. That they 
damage property — that they teach the vices of the city to a simple 
village childhood — that they scatter around a vocabulary containing 
jewels of such brilliancy, that nothing so dazzling has ever before 
been known in remote parts. 

But will these objections stand after quiet consideration ? 

As to the damage to property — the philanthropist is in my 
estimation, and sometimes in his own, a very superior person. But 
he ought to pay, and let it be known that he will pay, for the 
properly authenticated duck. The mere preserver of foxes does as 
much as this. ^ 

Then for the other and more serious accusations. The respectable 
cottager I know well, the patience of his life of healthy toil, the 
cleanliness of his mind and of his home, and the extreme sensitiveness 
of his whole family lest the merest whisper in the viMage should cast 
aspersion upon any member of the household. I do not believe that 
a wholesome village child, in good surroundings, can take permanent 
harm from an influence so transitory, however evil. Besides, so far 
as I could observe, the London children associated very little with 
the rural youth, but instinctively preferred to keep to themselves. 
And are We so immaculate down here, after all ? Alas ! there is 
another sort of person living under the thatch, and if any Londoner 
of experience can teach his children anything in lurid speech — let 
him try. 
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As the resnlt of these visits will any child, 1 wonder, leave the 
great town to find his way back to the half-deserted land ? 

After all, it is a good thing that these summer visitants have to 
get back to school. The bold spirit that can attempt a corner in 
bees might surely try experiments with the fruit of the red-berried 
bryony that is so bright a feature of the autumn hedge. There are 
cherries on the barrows in the I-ondon streets. What if these 
children should happen upon the shining ‘ devil’s cherry * of the 
deadly nightshade? There are twelve of them. Horrible night- 
mare ! A fortnight of working days spent in dodging the village 
police-constable in order to keep off the coroner’s ju 

* Hi ! Guv’ner ! Guv’ner ! ’ 

He came running after me as fast as his spindle legs could carry 
him. Even now I am not quite sure whether he was trying it on, or 
whether this was a last forlorn hope! on the eve of his departure. 

He thrust his head forward and it looked too big for his slender 
neck. 

‘I say, guv’ner, y’ain’t the bloke yerself, now, are yer — wot 
gives away the apples ? ’ » 

Waltek Raymond. 
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A MOVEMENT IN AID OF 
OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 


‘England is the only country in the whole world in which a 
national movement of acknowledged usefulness and importance can 
always depend upon patriotism and public spirit to carry it through/ 
This, the verdict of a foreigner, half in admiration, half in envy, 
may perhaps occasion a slight lifting of the eyebrows on our side. 
We are so often taken to task for not seeing ourselves as others see 
us that it comes with something of a shock to find how highly one 
of the least considered of our national virtues is prized. At least it 
may serve as an incentive to deserve the praise ; we may doubt its 
justice, but we must avoid its being proved false. 

The movement now on foot for benefiting our great national 
art collections, by the establishment of an organised fund, is surely 
an admirable test of how far the maxim be true. The proposal is 
to assist the art collections in Trafalgar Square and at Millbank, 
the South Kensington and British Museums, as also those of 
Edinburgh and Dublin, by gifts in money or in kind, and to 
encourage and direct private liberality in the shape of donations and 
legacies in the best interests of these collections. That there is 
ample scope for a society with aims such as these, if properly 
administered, can hardly be doubted. And there are two urgent 
reasons why it should be formed without delay. The first of these 
is of course the rapidly increasing appreciation of art values ; the 
second the persistent refusal of Parliament to meet this by increased 
grants. 

The recent rise in prices of all works of art has been so much 
noticed and insisted upon that it scarcely needs further proof. The 
most important point is, however, that the rise is likely to continue 
and to advance further. Private collectors are on the increase. We 
have enjoyed a new renaissance, at least in Old Masters. To amass 
them brings not only pleasure but fame. To found a collection is 
more permanent than to found a family. And the widely spread 
knowledge of art to-day, the result of cheaper travelling, multi- 
tudinous art literature, and improved photography, has inspired 
many with a desire for beautiful objects, not for the mere sake of 
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possession itself, bat for the actual thing possessed. Collecting is 
not only a fashion, it is a hobby also. On the other hand, owners of 
works of art that have belonged to ,their house for generations are 
not only becoming alive to their intrinsic value in the market, but 
are being forced to realise, often owing to reduced circumstances 
coupled with the heavy burden of death duties. It is, then, not to 
be wondered at that private houses are being everywhere ransacked 
for their treasures, and that armies of eager agents are at hand to 
sweep up whatever comes to light. 

Above all, the increase of public galleries and museums tends 
to send up prices by continually increasing the demand while 
simultaneously reducing the supply. Most galleries in Europe are 
buying, as well as all in America. Indeed, the presence of a new 
continent in the auction rooms of Europe is one of the most potent 
factors in the rise. Works of art once absorbed in a public gallery 
never again emerge. And while all are buying or anxious to buy, 
Italy, one of the chief sources of supply, is partially closed by the 
action of the Government in acquiring the great historical and 
Church collections and in trying to enforce the old Papal laws 
against the export of works of art. 

As a result, prices have advanced, in certain cases, at the rate of 
some hundreds per cent. To some extent it is a question of fashion, 
but, making full allowance for its vagaries, the increase has been 
stupendous. On the other hand, absolutely no increase has been 
made in the yearly purchasing funds available. Taking, as an 
instance only, the case of the National Gallery, as representing one 
of the most important branches of art, the figures are conclusive as 
to the altered circumstances calling for increased funds, but calling 
in vain. The yearly purchasing fund still remains at 6000L, with 
occasional special votes for special purposes as before. Our system 
of government is said to be founded on anomalies ; and here is one 
which must surely appeal to a nation of business men. 

From a purely financial point of view the National Gallery has 
never been rich as national museums go. Considering the wealth of 
the country it is poor ; compared with our Continental neighbours it 
is starved. Taking the purchases since the Gallery was founded, 
they amount to 681, at an average cost of 9801, per picture. But in 
late years this average has risen considerably. Comparing the 
figures for the past thirteen years, the table on page 3 will show at a 
glance the amounts expended, and by whom the money has been 
supplied. 

The result for these thirteen years is that 112 pictures have 
been purchased, or about nine pictures a year, at an average cost of 
12401, per picture. Of this the Treasury has provided an average of 
af)out 8000Z. per annum ; private donations and pecuniary bequests 
nearly 28001 , per annum, these last including the 30,000f. given by 
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, Te»r 

T^nmberof 

Pictures 

Purohftsed 

Total Sum Bxpeaded 

Contributed by 
Qoverumeut as Annual 
Grout in Aid or 
Special Vote 

Contributed by 
Private Gifts 



£ 

«. 

(7. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1890 

12 

69,013 

0 

0 

29,013 

0 

0 

30,000 0 

0 

1891 

20 

6,114 

10 

0 

6,807 

0 

0 

807 10 

0 

1892 

2 

2,662 

16 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

162 16 

0 

1893 

7 

6,857 

10 

0 

6,020 

0 

0 

837 10 

0 

1894 

23 

14,163 

10 

0 

12,499 

10 

0 

1,654 0 

0 

1896 

16 

10,129 

10 

0 

9,749 

3 

0 

380 7 

0 

1896 

7 

1,388 

13 

0 

1,148 

8 

0 

239 6 

0 

1897 

4 

4,912 

0 

0 

4,912 

0 

0 

nil 


1898 

6 

6,431 

0 

0 

6,431 

0 

0 

nil 


1809 

6 

15,620 

0 

0 

14,620 

0 

0 

1,000 0 

0 

1900 

6 

6,930 

14 

0 

6,120 

0 

0 

810 14 

0 

1901 

4 

3,910 

0 

0 

3,910 

0 

0 

nil 


1902 

2 

3,939 

13 

0 

3,939 

13 

0 

nil 


Total 

112 

138,961 

15 

0 

103,069 

14 

0 

35,892 1 

0 


Lord Eothschild, Lord Iveagh, and Mr. Cotes towards the 53,000i. 
required for the acquisiWon of the three great pictures from Longford 
Castle — Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors,* Moroni’s ‘ Portrait of an Italian 
Nobleman,’ and Velasquez’s ‘ Admiral’ — as also instalments from the 
Walker, Lewis, and Wheeler bequests. Yet 10,000/., nearly a whole 
year’s income, is nowadays no very high price for a fine picture. 
The three canvases just mentioned cost nearly 20,000/. apiece, and 
instances of prices of 30,000/. and upwards paid for a single master- 
piece will readily suggest themselves. 

If, then, financially, the national collections, apart from private 
generosity, often stand in need of assistance, there is also the artistic 
side to be considered. Though undoubtedly rich in tb.^ works of 
most schools, the National Gallery has some extraordinary gaps. The 
most glaring of all, the almost entire absence of works of the French 
school of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has been recently 
filled to a considerable extent by the great windfalls of the Wallace 
and lonides bequests, supplementing the national collection as they 
do where it was weakest. In the same way the Tate and Vaughan 
bequests and the Watts gift have just taken away the reproach that 
modern English painting was only worthily represented outside of 
London in the various provincial galleries. But even in the combined 
collections in the National and Tate Galleries, Hertford House and 
South Kensington, there are still many serious gaps, both in the Old 
Masters and the painters of more modern times. Some are of 
importance for themselves, others because their presence would add 
strength to the Gallery from the point of view of historical oomplete- 
[ness — the point of view of the student and connoisseur rather than that 
of the general public. ' Taking the Old Masters first, the German 
school is represented by nothing from the hand of Diirer or his 
followers, Kulmbach and Schaufelein ; there is no Schongauer, no 
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Altdorfer, not to mention many lesser masters. In the Flemish 
school we have no real Roger van der Weyden or Hugo van der Ones, 
and nothing by any of the Brueghels ; and from among the Dutch- 
men Lucas van Leyden, Mierevelt and Moreelse are missing. 
Magnificently, too, as are the Italian schools represented in the 
Gallery, there still remain some conspicuous gaps. Among the early 
Florentines we have no Giotto or Masaccio, while Ghirlandajo and 
Fra Bartolommeo figure far from adequately. In the Venetian 
room we seek in vain an example of the portraiture of Titian and 
Tintoretto. 

To some extent private subscribers have already stepped in to 
acquire and present to the Gallery Some works which would add 
to its completeness. Madox Brown’s ‘ Christ Washing Peter’s Feet ’ 
was purchased and presented by a body of subscribers in 1893, 
Giovanni Costa’s ‘ Landscape * and Legros’ ‘ Femmes en Pri^re ’ in 
1897, McLachlan’s ‘Evening Quiet’ and Goodall’s ‘Ploughman 
and Shepherdess’ in 1896, and Bume Jones’s ‘ Cophetua’ in 1900, 
to mention only some recent instances. 

But especially in the works of modem artists of foreign schools 
is this country still lamentably deficient, in spite of the Wallace 
and lonides bequests. ■ The nineteenth-century art of Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, is practically unrepresented in 
our national collections. Beyond the Giovanni Costa landscape 
and a few canvases by Ary ScheiBFer, Dyckmans, and Clays (all 
hanging, by way of paradox, in the National Gallery of British Art), 
there is nothing to represent any of these schools ; not a single 
WbrjT^J^y Menzel, Lenbach, or Thoma, Israels, or the brothers Maris, 
Baron Leys,\.Fortuny, or Segantini. Even as to France, there are still 
no examples of Ingre&v:.jC 9 ur"^t, and Manet, to come JO latei^ .In this 
respect we lag far behind om^iil/qerican ou'sifis, who early hastened 
to acquire the works of foreign contemporaries, before they in their 
turn should become ‘ Old Masters ’ and their pictures run up to 
famine prices. Our appreciation of the real ‘ Old Masters ’ seems 
to have blinded us to the merits of their successors. Greater 
courage undoubtedly is needed in the purchase of modem works, as 
yet unsanctioned by time and prestige, than goes to the acquiring 
of productions by those artists who have already taken a sure 
position as classics. 

It may be objected that these national wants are merely the 
result of the smallness of the annual grant in aid for the purchase of 
pictures, and that efforts should be directed to increasing this rather 
than to the formation of an independent society to assist the 
Trustees. But the mere increase of the grant, however desirable in 
itself, would not meet the whole difficulty^ It is not only a question of 
the necessary funds, though this is sufficiently important : it is also 
largely one of seizing the opportunity of snapping up a work of art 
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which cornea suddenly and without warning into the market. It is 
the first in the field who now secures the prize. The National 
Gallery is no longer treated with the same chivalrous respect as of 
old in the cosmopolitan life and death struggle for the few remaining 
masterpieces of the world as they come to the hammer. There is 
often no time to haggle, to take thought, to whip up subscribers. 
What the responsible authorities hesitate over is instantly whirled 
away to Berlin or to Boston, never to return. Much, therefore, 
depends on the power to strike quickly if at all, and the directors 
and trustees are strictly limited by their funds — as strictly, indeed, as 
these are limited by Parliament. Even elasticity in dealing with 
them is sadly to seek, owing to the restrictions imposed by the ever- 
watchful Treasury. Assuming that the trustees have an annual 
sum of 50002. to spend, it might be desirable to anticipate the 
grant of the following year to purchase a masterpiece which has 
suddenly come into the market, or, at all events, to supplement the 
annual grant unless the picture is to be lost. To obtain a special 
vote in Parliament, as is sometimes done, takes time. The wheels 
of the Legislature and Treasury move slowly. 

That this danger of missing opportunities which may never recur 
is no fanciful one may be seen from past experience. It is scarcely 
necessary to refer to the famous instance in the middle of the 
century, when the whole of the great Pitti Collection, with its 
wonderful treasures, could have been bought for a comparatively 
insignificant sum, though such an opportunity was unique in every 
sense of the word. In 1852 a pair of the finest Tintorettos in 
Venice, the ‘Marriage of Cana’ and the ‘S. Cassiano Crucifixion,’ 
could have been procured for 12,0002. through the kind oflBces ;of 
Mr. Ruskin ; yet the trustees declined the offer. But even in the 
last few years, to go back no further, the Gallery which boasts no 
single Diirer might have obtained one for 8002. The chance 
occurred, but could not be taken. The picture is now in the Berlin 
Gallery which already had no less than five examples of the great 
master. Berlin, again, has just snapped up from a London dealer 
a charming example of Diirer’s precursor, the rare Schongauer, also 
unrepresented in the National Gallery ; and the beautiful little 
‘ S. John in a Landscape ’ by Gerard of Haarlem, lent by Mr. 
Macquoid to the Bruges Exhibition, which might so fitly have 
supplemented our collection of early Netherlandish masters, has 
followed the Diirer and Schongauer to Berlin. In the same way this 
welLendowed museum acquired at the Peel sale in 1900 the two 
superb Genoese portraits by Vandyke, which should never have been 
allowed to leave the country. Two or three years ago, a charming 
early work of Giotto, ‘The Presentation^’ came into the English 
market, and had, to be permitted to cross the seas to America, though 
we have nothing from Giotto’s hand. Quite recently, too, the fine 
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'Woman’s Portrait’ by Frans Hals, shown at the Old Masters in 
1902, might have been acquired by the Gallery. Again, Mr. 
Bodley’s * Memlinc,’ so much admired at Bruges, has passed into the 
Bothschild collection in Paris, and the newly discovered portrait 
by Titian of ‘ Isabella d’Este,’ one of the ' finds ’ of the century, 
exhumed from an English collection, has also migrated to Paris to 
enrich Mr. Goldschmidt’s gallery. Yet we have no single portrait 
by the great Venetian master in our national collections. 

Instances in other branches of the fine arts of opportunities 
missed through lack of funds or lack of opportunity to strike rapidly 
need not be multiplied here. The report of every sale, whether it 
be of marbles or bronzes, etchings or engravings, medals or coins, 
porcelain or furniture, books or manuscripts, is full of these lost 
opportunities of retaining what the wealth and taste of our fore- 
fathers have given us ; treasures over which we retain, as it were, a 
preferential right, though now on equal terms with our foreign rivals. 
London has become the world-market of art, as of so much else, and 
yet we have to stand looking on while New York and Boston, Berlin 
and Frankfort, Paris and Brussels carry off our spoils. It is to enable 
us to face the position so unpleasantly forced upon us that the present 
proposal has been made. The idea is no new one, on the Continent at 
all events, and we can learn much in this respect from our neighbours. 
Even here, indeed, quite recently a movement was set on foot by a 
private body of lovers of art to acquire a work by Kodin (or the 
national collection at Kensington, resulting in the purchase of the 
bronze ‘S. John the Baptist.* It was hoped, indeed, at the time that 
some such organisation might be perpetuated. 

In France the idea has already taken shape in the Societe des 
Amis du Louvre, formed in 1897. The object of this society is to 
enrich the collections of the Louvre by uniting all lovers of the great 
national collections housed there, and including all branches of art, 
in such a manner as to contribute both morally and pecuniarily to 
its support. It works in perfect harmony with the authorities and 
officials at the Louvre. The director of the Louvre picture-gallery 
is a niember of its council. So are five departmental chiefs of the 
museum, and the presidents of < the two Salons are honorary 
members. Its council and membership include all the best- known 
connoisseurs and collectors in France. Beginning with about four 
hundred members, it now comprises over fifteen hundred, and has 
over 1200i. a year to spend on its purchases. Membership involves 
an annual subscription of twenty francs or more, according to the 
generosity of the subscriber, which can be compounded for by a single 
payment of 500 francs, carrying the rank of Memhre fondateur. Of 
these there are about eighty ; the rest are subscribing members. The 
Government has officially recognised it as a 80 ci 6 t 6 reconnue d'uliliti 
jyublique, and conferred upon it the legal standing of such instita- 
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tions, incladiDg the right of receiving donations and legacies* Its 
members enjoy special privileges, amongst them the right of entry 
to the Louvre on Mondays, when it is closed to the rest of the world, 
admission to the private exhibitions at the Hotel Drouot, and to 
various private collections in Paris not generally accessible to the 
public. They receive invitations to the public openings of new 
rooms at the Louvre, Luxembourg, and Versailles, and can also 
purchase at greatly reduced prices the reproductions on sale at the 
liouvre. The intention of the council is to organise special exhibi- 
tions from time to time to which members will be asked to lend 
works of art. 

Its record since its formation is no small one. Before it was 
fully established the Louvre begged it to co-operate in the purchase 
of the beautiful ‘ Madonna * by Baldovinetti, then ascribed to Piero 
della Francesca, from the Duchatel collection, which was in the 
market. Neither the Louvre nor the society could alone have pur- 
chased it, and it would doubtless now be hanging in Berlin or 
Philadelphia but for the society’s contribution of 800i. towards its 
purchase price of .5200i , a sum which it had to borrow for the 
purpose from one of its own members. In 1902 it purchased and 
presented to the Louvre a magnificent fifteenth-century Flemish 
tapestry of the ‘ Last Judgment.’ It also purchased in the Hayashi 
sale of Japanese oljeta-d'art a carved wooden mask, bronze vase, and 
a Kakemono, amongst other things. In addition, many of its 
members have presented and bequeathed pictures direct to the 
Ix)uvre, including the recent princely bequest of M. Tomy Thiery. 
Indeed, in the last year there have been seven separate donations or 
bequests, enriching the louvre by some thirteen important pictures, 
and the Luxembourg by several more, apart from numerous gifts by 
members to other departments of the national museum. In pur- 
chasing it acts through its council, which fixes the price it will pay, 
and the purchase is then carried out through one of its members. 

In Berlin a somewhat similar organisation exists under the 
name of the Kaiser Friedrich’s Verein, founded in 1894. Its 
system is based on making loans to the national museum to facili- 
tate the purchase of desirable works of art, and came into being 
to secure the great Rembrandt from the Ashburnham collection. 
It has already assisted in adding to the gallery a series of five Old 
Masters — Jean Fouquet, Memlinc, Rembrandt, Guardi, and a Luca 
della Robbia. The sums so advanced are repaid by the museum 
authorities by instalments spread over a number of years. 

Amsterdam has a somewhat analogous institution in the Rem- 
brandt Society, founded in 1883. Its system, an admirable one, like 
that of the Berlin society, is to obtain loans without interest from 
its members, and then to purchase such pictures as the State 
gallery cannot for the moment, at all events, secure owing to lack 
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of funds. These are then sold without profit to the State as soon 
as it is in the position to purchase them, either at once or hy 
instalments. 

The National Art Collections Fund proposes to adapt and 
combine the advantages of these foreign societies.' It will receive 
loans, gifts, and legacies, whether in money or works of art, buy and 
present others to the Gallery, or subscribe towards their acquisition by 
the responsible authorities. It will focus in itself a vast amount of 
real interest and enthusiasm already existing for our great national 
collections, while the prestige of membership will further encourage 
and call out public spirit and national pride. Some privileges, too, 
might at a future date be accorded to its members in graceful 
recognition of services rendered: free entrance to the National 
Gallery, the Tate and Wallace Galleries, and South Kensington 
Museum on paying days ; possibly, if suitable arrangements could 
be made, entrance on other days an hour before the general public ; 
a great boon for many who are busy in the middle of the day. 
But the granting of any such privileges would no doubt only be 
entertained when the membership had become large and important 
enough to enable the Fund seriously to benefit the national 
collections. 

In regard to the constitution of the Fund, it will probably have a 
large and influential council, and its affairs will be administered by a 
small executive committee of such council. The subscription for. mem- 
bership has been purposely fixed at the small figure of one guinea, 
though donations will no doubt also be forthcoming according to the 
means of the donors. An annual report and balance sheet will be 
issued, giving a list of the members, reporting on the results achieved 
for the year, and calling attention to members who in one way or 
another have specially benefited the Fund. The purchasing of 
works of art will be carried out through properly qualified buyers 
appointed from time to time by committees, and their services 
will of course be purely honorary. The cordial co-operation and 
sympathy of the heads of the great national collections which it is 
propo^^d to benefit have been assured. 

Two points will no doubt occur to the minds of those who feel 
interest in the work of the Fund. It may perhaps be objected that 
what the Fund undertakes is really the duty of Government, 
and that, in so far as the Treasury is relieved of responsibilities, 
so will its pitiful doles be further reduced or at least not 
increased. But this is surely far from the truth. The Fund will 
for the first time focus an influential and organised body of public 
opinion upon this very question. The result should be in course of 
tiinp that the serious attention of the Legislature would be brought 
to bear upon the altered position in the world’s art-market, and once 
so much had been achieved, the stem logic of facts and figures could 
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not but prevail. On the other hand, it is important to dispel any 
suspicion that the efforts of the Fund would hamper or interfere 
with the work of the private collector in this country, , or that it 
would in any way compete in well-doing with the generosity of 
individuals. The work it would undertake would be both direct and 
indirect : direct in finding money either by way of loan or gift for 
the purchase of works of art ; indirect — and this is at least of equal 
importance — in inspiring interest in the great national collections 
and directing the attention of generous collectors to their most 
pressing wants, while at the same time encouraging a spirit of 
friendly and patriotic rivalry with our foreign neighbours. If it 
could only but ensure that every important work of art sold out of 
the marvellous private collections in this country should in the first 
instance be brought to the notice of the heads of our national 
collections or of the Fund, it would by ^his alone more than justify 
its existence. 

K. C. Witt. 
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AUGUSTA: PRINCESS OF WALES 


The neglect which the House of Hanover has suffered from historians 
and biographers is strikingly illustrated by the case of Augusta 
Princess of Wales, the mother of George the Third. No books written 
on the early Hanoverian period contain any adequate sketch of her 
life, and by a strange omission she is not included in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Yet she was the mother of a king whose 
reign was one of the longest and most eventful in English history ; 
the training she gave her son moulded his character, formed his views, 
and influenced his policy for good or evil on the destinies of the 
nation ; she lived in England nearly forty years (only once quitting 
it for a few weeks) and always took a keen interest, and at one time 
an active part, in public affairs. From the day her son ascended the 
throne until her death, a period of ten years, her name figured 
prominently in the savage political controversies of the day; her 
fair fame was besmirched and her motives were assailed, she was 
hooted from the theatres, burnt in efiBgy in the streets, and de- 
nounced by name in the House of Commons. No Princess of Wales, 
except perhaps the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, has aroused 
such fierce passions in the breasts of the multitude. Yet despite all 
her personality remains vague and shadowy ; in the pages of Whig 
writers and pamphleteers she appears as a presence rarely seen but 
always felt, a baleful influence behind the throne threatening in 
some mysterious way the liberties of the people. 

Augusta of Saxe- Gotha was only seventeen years old when she 
came to England to wed Frederick Prince of Wales, the son of 
George the Second and of his consort the illustrious Caroline. She 
did not come a welcome bride. The pet project of the King and 
Queen was that their younger son, William Duke of Cumberland, 
who was born on British soil, should succeed to the throne of 
England and supplant his elder brother Frederick, born in Hanover, 
to whom they allotted only the Electorate. But Frederick had other 
views ; he was clamorous to be wed and become the father of kings 
to be. As his cause was supported by the Government and strongly 
by the Opposition the King reluctantly gave way. On one of his 
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journeys to Hanover, George the Second met the young Princess of 
Saxe-Gotha and arranged matters with her father the reigning Duke. 
He therefore ungraciously sent Frederick word that he might have 
her for wife if he would. The Prince returned a dutiful reply to 
the effect that he had every confidence in his father’sljudgment, and 
was ready to wed Augusta of Saze-Gotha, the sooner the better. 
The King then sent Lord De la Warr to bring the bride-elect over to 
England, and she landed at Greenwich on Sunday, [the 25th of April, 
1735. The young Princess came unaccompanied by any member of 
her family, she was ignorant of England and the language, and was 
a stranger to her future husband. Yet neither Queen Caroline nor 
the Princesses went down to greet her, and she was lodged alone in 
the great empty palace of Greenwich. The Prince of Wales, however, 
travelled to Greenwich to welcome his bride, and was much pleased 
with her, despite her shyness and inexperience. She was a tall 
slender girl, with regular features, an oval face, and abundant light 
brown hair ; her figure was unformed, but she gave promise of beauty, 
and her bright eyes were full of intelligence. The Prince dined with 
her, and * afterwards gave her Highness the diversion of passing on 
the water as far as the Tower and back in his barge, finely adorned, 
preceded by a concert of musick.’ 

The next morning (Monday, her marriage day) the Princess 
made her entry into London. She drove by royal coach from 
Greenwich to Lambeth Stairs, thence to Whitehall in a state barge. 
Here she landed and was conveyed to the garden entrance of 
St. James’s Palace, where she was met by Frederick. The Prince 
conducted her to the throne-room, where the King and Queen, the 
Eoyal Family, and the whole Court were waiting to receive her. 
Augusta at once disarmed hostility by her graceful and appealing 
manner, and was welcomed by her husband’s parents with some- 
thing like cordiality. The same evening she was married to the 
Prince of Wales in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by the Bishop 
of London. 

The young Princess of Wales in the early days of her married 
life fully maintained the favourable impression she had created. 
Though a stranger in a strange land, taken from a home of almost 
pastoral simplicity, and plunged into a Court full of vice and 
intrigue, she yet conducted herself with such discretion as to win 
admiration even from her husband’s enemies. Walpole, the Prime 
Minister, noted her conduct and said it ‘ spoke strongly in favour of 
brains that had had but seventeen years to ripen ’ ; and old Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, who had rarely a good word to say of any 
one, declared that the Princess * always appeared good natured and 
civil to everybody.’ Very wisely Augusta threw in her lot with her 
husband, and abstained from taking any active part in the quarrel 
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which was raging between him and the other members of the Bojal 
Family, but her sympathies were all with her husband. 

When Frederick announced to his parents that his wife was 
likely to give birth to an heir, the King and Queen, seeing in this a 
deathblow to their hopes that their son William should eventually 
succeed to the throne, affected to believe that the Prince was capable 
of passing off a spurious child on them and the nation, and therefore 
commanded him and the Princess to come down to Hampton Court 
and abide under the same roof with them until the event was over. 
Both the Prince and the Princess resented these unjust suspicions, 
and though they went to Hampton Court, they secretly determined 
that the child should be born in London. 

One Sunday evening in July the Princess showed signs of being 
taken in premature labour. The Prince ordered a coach to come 
quietly round to his wing of the Palace, and while the King and 
Queen, all unsuspecting, were playing cards in their apartments, he 
smuggled his wife into the coach, attended by only Lady Archibald 
Hamilton, and drove at full speed to St. James’s Palace. Half an hour 
after their arrival the Princess was delivered of .a girl child, who in 
later life became Duchess of Brunswick. That both she and her 
infant did not lose their lives through this imprudence was little 
short of a miracle. At St. James’s Palace nothing was prepared : 
there were even no sheets for the bed, and tablecloths had to be 
improvised. When the news reached Hampton Court some hours 
later, the King was furious at the way he had been tricked, and the 
Queen set off in hot haste for London, where she saw the mother 
and child. Yet in response to the Queen’s inquiries, the Princess, 
from between her tablecloths, persisted in saying that she wanted 
for nothing. Kegarding her as a passive instrument in her husband’s 
hands, all the Boyal parents’ rage was vented on Frederick. 

The King, as soon as the Princess was sufficiently recovered to 
be moved, sent his son a curt message : ‘ It is my pleasure that you 
leave St. James’s with all your family.’ The Prince, being thus 
turned out of doors, removed with his household to Kew, where he 
had a ‘country palace, and for a London residence took Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square. All communication between the two 
Courts was now broken off, and neither the Prince nor the Princess 
was received by the King and Queen. A few weeks after this rupture 
Queen Caroline died, to the great grief of her husband and the 
nation. Her death rather widened the breach in the Boyal Family 
than narrowed it, for the King considered that her son’s undutiful 
conduct had hastened his mother’s death. Frederick now ranged 
himself in open opposition to his &ther and the G-ovemment, and 
gathered around him rising young politicians of the type of Pitt and 
Ly|teltoD, who saw in Walpole’s ^1, or Frederick’s accession to the 
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throne, their only chanceg of obtaining office* The {bUowing year 
(the, 4th of June, 1738) a son was born to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Norfolk House. The little Prince, afterwards George the 
Third, was what is known as a ' seven months’ child,’ and was so 
sickly that he was privately baptised the day of his birth by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

The birth of a son an3 heir in the direct line of succession to the 
throne strengthened the position of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, especially as the King’s health was reported to be failing. 
Frederick removed to the more spacious dwelling of Leicester House, 
and there inaugurated* a Court which offered a curious parallel to 
that of the Prince and Princess of Wales in the previous reign, at 
the same place, when also the ^heir to the throne was at variance 
with the King. Again Leicester House became the rallying place of 
the Opposition, again there flocked to its assemblies the most 
beautiful among the Court ladies, the most fashionable beaux, the 
most brilliant wits, politicians, and men of letters. Frederick’s 
intelligence has been much abused, but he was intelligent enough to 
gather around him at this time much that was best in the social and 
intellectual life of the day, and his efforts were ably supported by 
his clever and graceful Princess. 

When Bolingbroke came back to England later he renewed his 
friendship with the Prince of Wales, and often paced with him and 
the Princess through the‘ gardens and shrubberies of their favourite 
Kew, waxing eloquent over the tyranny of the Whig oligarchy which 
held the King in thrall, and holding up before them his ideal of 
a patriot king. Both the Prince and Princess listened eagerly to 
Bolingbroke’s theories, and in after years the Princess instilled them 
into the mind of her eldest son. Chesterfield and Sir William 
Wyndham came to Kew also, and here Frederick and Augusta 
exhibited with pride their flower-beds to Pope. The Prince not only 
sought the society of men of letters, but made some attempts at 
authorship himself. His verse was not very remarkable; perhaps 
the best was the poem addressed to the Princess beginning : 

’Tis not the liquid brightness of those eyes, 

That swim with pleasure and delight ; 

Nor those heavenly arches which arise 
O'er each of them, to shade their light. 

And so on through five stanzas of praise of Augusta’s beauty 
until : 

No, ’tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly answering my desire, 

T)iat grace with which you look and speak and move 
That thus has set my soul on fire. 

Perhaps it was of these lines that the Prince once asked Lord 
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Poulett his opinion. ‘ Sir/ replied that astute courtier, ‘ they are 
worthy of your Royal Highness.’ Yet notwithstanding his admira- 
tion of his wife Frederick was not faithful to her. It may be doubted, 
however, whether after his marriage he indulged in any serious 
intrigue ; his affaires were probably only tributes offered to the 
shrine of gallantry after the fashion of the day. In every other 
respect he was a good husband ; he was also a devoted father to his 
numerous family, a kind master to his servants, and a true friend. 
We get many pleasant glimpses in letters and memoirs of the time 
of the domestic felicity of the Royal household at Kew and Leicester 
House, of games of base-ball and * push-pin * with the children, of 
gardening in the summer, of little plays composed by the Prince, 
staged by the Princess, and acted by their sons and daughters. ‘ The 
Prince’s family,’ Lady Hervey writes, ‘ is an example of innocent 
and cheerful amusement,’ and her testimony is corroborated on all 
sides. 

After the fall of Walpole in 1 742, an outward, though by no means 
cordial, reconciliation was patched up between the King and his 
eldest son ; and the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
occasionally the levees and assemblies at St. James’s. But three 
years later relations again became strained ; the Prince and Princess 
disapproved of the harsh treatment of the Jacobites and especially of 
the severities of the * Butcher of Culloden,’ the Duke of Cumberland, 
and expressed their displeasure in no unequivocal manner. .The 
Princess personally appealed to the King for Cromartie’s life, and 
her prayer was granted. 

Augusta prided herself on the decorum of her household, and 
the dull and vicious Court of George the Second, presided over 
nominally by the card-playing scandal-loving Princess Amelia, in 
reality by Madame de Walmoden (Countess of Yarmouth), the 
King’s mistress, shocked and disgusted her, . In revenge it was 
whispered about the King’s Court that the Princess showed particular 
favour to John Lord Bute, a favourite of the Prince of Wales, then a 
young and handsome nobleman with courtly manners. Once at a 
fancy dress ball when the Princess was present the beautiful Miss 
Chudleigh appeared as Iphigenia, but so lightly clad as to be almost 
in a state of nudity. The Princess threw a shawl over her and said 
she wondered at her bad taste in venturing to appear in so improper 
a guise. ‘ Altesse,^ retorted the young lady unabashed, ‘ vous savez^ 
chacun a son but.' The impertinent witticism ran like wildfire round 
the Court, and the names of the Princess and Lord Bute were hence- 
forth coupled in scandalous suggestion, which had no foundation 
beyond that the Princess treated Lord Bute as a friend, and he 
oocaeionally played the part of a Lothario in the amateur theatricals 
the Prince was fond of arranging for his children and friends. 
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Frederick Prince of Wales died at Leicester House in 1751. He 
had been unwell for a week previously, but his end was sudden 
and unexpected. The Princess was in the room when he died. 
For some hours she seemed stunned with the blow, and unable to 
realise it. Then she withdrew to her own apartments, locked 
herself in, and passed the night alone. The next morning she 
appeared calm and self-possessed, and went through the private 
papers of her dead husband and burned many — a very necessary 
precaution, for she was surrounded with spies and enemies. 
Frederick’s death was a great loss to his wife; it revolutionised 
her life. Deprived of the splendid prospect of becoming Queen 
of England, Augusta found herself at the age of thirty-two a widow 
with eight children, and expecting shortly to give birth to another. 

Contrary to expectation the King behaved with great kindness 
to his daughter-in-law, sent her a message of condolence, and paid 
her a visit. He refused the chair of state placed for him, and 
seated himself on a sofa with the widow, and at the sight of her 
sorrow was so moved ^as to shed tears. Yet Frederick’s funeral 
was shorn of almpst every circumstance of state, and he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey ‘ without either anthem or organ.’ 
The following week the King held a levee as usual, and the period 
of Court mourning was the briefest. A few months after her 
husband’s death the Princess of Wales gave birth to a princess, who 
was christened Caroline Matilda (the unfortunate Queen of Denmark). 
For eighteen months she remained in strict seclusion ; at the expira- 
tion of that time she reappeared in public and attended Court, where, 
by the King’s command, she received the same honours as had been paid 
to the late Queen Caroline. She was also made guardian of her eldest 
son Prince George, now created Prince of Wales, in case of the King’s 
death during his minority, and an ample dowry was assured to her. It 
may be that George the Second was moved to this generosity to his 
daughter-in-law, whom he never liked, by popular sentiment, for 
the people showed the greatest sympathy and respect for the young 
widow in her grief. It is certain that the Princess did not trust 
him, for we find her telling Bubb Dodington that ‘ Notwithstanding 
the King’s kindness to the children and civility to her, those things 
did not impose on Aer — that there were other things she could not 
get over — she wished the King was less civil, and that be put less of 
their money into his own pocket.’ She then went on to explain that 
though the King had financially benefited by the Prince’s death, yet 
he would not pay his debts. * Such inconsiderable debts,’ she called 
them, yet she admitted they amounted to some 160,000i., ‘besides 
something to my Lord Scarbrough,’ which shows that the Princess’s 
ideas in money matters had expanded since she came to England, for 
the sum named would probably have bought up her father’s petty 
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principality. But though the Princess represented the matter to the 
King * in the strongest and most disagreeable light ’ he kept a deaf 
ear, and she most honourably took upon herself the burden of paying 
off her husband’s debts by instalments. She regarded it as a point 
of honour and duty, and though it crippled her financially for years, 
she paid the last penny. 

The Princess-Dowager of Wales, as she was called, frequently 
sent for Dodington, who had been a friend of her husband’s, and 
talked to him with the utmost frankness. She lived in comparative 
seclusion, and he was one of her links with the outer world. From 
his diary we get an idea of the domestic life of the Princess-Dowager 
and her children during the years of her widowhood, before George 
the Third came to the throne. For instance, Dodington writes 
(17th of November, 1753): 

The Princess sent for me to attend her between eight and nine o’clock. I 
went to Leicester House expecting a small company or little musick, but found 
nobody but her Royal Highness. She made me draw a stool and sit by the 
fireside. Soon after came in the Prince of Wales and Prince Edward, and then 
the Lady Augusta, all in an undress, and took their stools and sat round the 
fire with us. We continued talking of familiar occurrences till between ten and 
eleven, with the ease and unreservedness and unconstraint as if one had just 
dropped into a sister’s house, that had a family, to pa.?s the evening. It is much 
to be wished that the Prince conversed familiarly with more people of a certain 
knowledge of the world. 

This last point Dodington ventured to press upon the Princess 
more than once, for it was a general complaint that she kept her 
children in strict seclusion. They had no companions of their o^n 
age, the Princess declaring that ‘ the young people of quality were 
so ill-educated and so very vicious that they frightened her . . . 
such was the universal profligacy . . . that she was really afraid to 
have them come near her children.’ Though a good mother, with 
the interests of her children wholly at heart, she was very severe 
and ruled them and her household with a rod of iron. Conversation 
between her and Dodington often turned on the heir to the throne. 
The Princess said that George agreed with her, ‘ had no other way 
of thinking.’ * He was very honest, but she wished that he was a 
little more forward and less childish at his age, that she hoped his 
preceptors would improve him . . . she really did not know what 
they taught him, but, to speak freely, she was afraid not much.’ 

Sometimes the Princess would give Dodington audience at 
Kew and walk with him in the gardens for three hours on end 
talking all the time on a great variety of subjects. She often 
bewailed ‘ the delicacy and ticklishness of her situation/ the enmity 
of the Duke of Cumberland (whom she regarded with * inveterate 
dislike ’) and the Princess Amelia, and the way Ministers neglected 
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her. She spoke with contempt of the King^ who she declared was a 
puppet in the hands of his Ministers, of no more^account ' than one 
of the trees they walked by/ It was evident even thus early that 
she had determined to deliver her son from this bondage and make 
him a king indeed. * George, be a king — be a king ! ’ she used to 
say, and when the time came he remembered her teaching. 

Lord Bute’s influence over the Prineess*Dowager had in nowise 
lessened since Frederick’s death ; on the contrary it] had rather 
increased ; he was her chosen mentor in political matters, and her 
most intimate and confidential friend. In all but name he was 
governor to the Prince of Wales. As Lord Bute was a Tory it was 
not long before a rumour was spread abroad that the heir to the 
throne was being educated in ‘arbitrary and dangerous notions,’ and 
one of his tutors was charged with having given him Jacobite books 
to read. Bishop Hayter of Norwich, the prince’s chief tutor, an 
ardent Whig, resigned by way of protest, a great uproar arose, and an 
inquiry was instituted. The Princess feigned ignorance, and as the 
inquiry came to nothing and Bishop Hayter, who was personally 
objectionable to her, was not reinstated, the Princess may be said to 
have gained a victory. But the incident deepened the dissatisfaction 
of the Whig Government and the great Whig Peers, and made them 
anxious to get the future King away from the influence of the 
Princess-Dowager and Lord Bute. George the Second also wished 
to rescue his grandson from his mother’s dominion, not for any 
political reason, but because he was jealous of her. It was judged 
that an early marriage would be the best means to achieve this end, 
and the King thought that he had found a suitable bride for his 
grandson in a young princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who was 
very beautiful and accomplished. Without consulting the Princess- 
Dowager he brought her over to England. The suddenness of the 
move somewhat disconcerted the Princess-Dowager, but after con- 
sultation with Lord Bute, whose influence over the young prince had 
increased since the resignation of Bishop Hayter, they together 
instilled in him such an aversion from the match that he flatly swore 
that he would not be ‘ be-Wolfenbiitteled.’ The old King was very 
angry, end declared that if he were twenty years younger he would 
marry the beautiful princess himself. He knew whence the opposi- 
tion came. Since her husband’s death the one great object of the 
Princess-Dowager’s life had been the government of her son. She 
could never be Queen of England, but she would reign through him. 
A beautiful and clever wife would be a most dangerous rival, and the 
Princess of Wolfenbiittel was said to be both clever and ambitious. 
The Princes8**Dowager objected to the marriage, so she told Dodington, 
because she heard the princess took after her mother, ‘ a meddling, 
intriguing, -sarcastical person,’ ‘Such a character,’ she declared. 
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< would nob do for George/ But not to seem totally averse fro;m her 
son’s marriage, she suggested to the King, a year later, the name of 
a princess of her own house, Saxe-Gotha, as a possible bride. But 
George the Second rejected the suggestion with great asperity, 
sayiog he ‘ had had enough of that family already.’ 

The Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, and other great 
Whig Peers now began to realise that the Princess-Dowager was a 
force to be reckoned with, and they made another attempt to get 
the Prince of Wales away from his mother. He had attained the 
age of his royal majority (eighteen), and the Ministry persuaded the 
King to offer him an allowance of 40,000f. a year for a separate 
establishment. To their dismay the Prince accepted the allowance, 
but declined to leave his mother, and his first appointment in his 
new household was to make Lord Bute Groom of the Stole. Every- 
thing was arranged as the Princess-Dowager wished, and the opposi- 
tion of Leicester House to the Government became more and more 
marked. The Princess-Dowager now expressed herself freely on 
politics, and her views were known to be those of her son. She 
‘ wished Hanover in the sea as the cause of all our misfortunes,’ and 
strongly opposed the foreign policy of Ministers in the question of 
the peace with France. A * patched-up peace,* she declared, would 
soon break out into war again and ‘fall upon her son, young and 
inexperienced, at the beginning of his reign.’ 

It is probable that another trial of strength would have taken 
place between the Princess-Dowager and the Government for the 
possession of the Prince, but the situation was revolutionised by the 
sudden death of George the Second (the 26th of October, 1760) and 
the accession of his grandson as George the Third. 

The young King, who had hitherto appeared shy and retiring, 
soon showed that he had taken to heart his mother’s teaching : 
‘George, be a king.’ He held his Accession Council at Carlton 
House, the occasional residence of the Princess-Dowager, and here 
he delivered his first speech. It was not the composition of his 
Ministers, who imagined they saw in it the hands of the Princess- 
Dowager and Lord Bute. ‘ My Lord Bute,’ said the King to the 
Prime Minister, ‘ is your very good friend ; he will tell you all my 
thoughts.’ Again, in the speech Ministers prepared for him at the 
opening of Parliament, the young monarch inserted in his own hand 
the memorable words ; ‘ Bom and educated in this country, I glory 
in the name of Briton.’ Whether these admirable sentiments were 
the first-fruits of the teaching of the Princess-Dowager or not, 
surely no one should have cavilled at them, but Ministers affected to 
find in their insertion an unconstitutional exercise of the royal 
prerogative. 

Hitherto the influence of the Princess-Dowager over her eldest 
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son, and the intimate friendship which existed between her and 
Lord Bute, had been known only to the few» Bat now the Whig 
grandees began to tremble lest their power should be shaken ; they 
believed that their arch-enemy was the King’s mother, and in 
easting about for weapons wherewith to assail her none were too 
base or too unclean for them to use. Through their agents in the 
Press and in Parliament, a fierce clamour was raised against the 
Princess-Dowager as a threatener of popular liberties, and her name, 
associated with Lord Bate’s, was scandalously flung to the mob. 
Placards with the words ‘No Petticoat Government!’ ‘No Scotch 
favourite ! * were affixed to the walls of Westminster Hall and else- 
where, and thousands of vile pamphlets and indecent ballads were 
circulated among the populace. Even the King himself was in- 
sulted. ‘ Like anew Saltan,’ wrote Lord Chesterfield, ‘ he is dragged 
out of the seraglio by the Princess and Lord Bute and placed upon 
the throne.’ The mob translated this into the vulgar tongue, and 
one day when the King was going to Carlton House to pay his usual 
visit to his mother, a vmce from the crowd asked him, amid shouts 
and jeers, whether ‘ he was going to suck ? ’ 

The Princess-Dowager was unmoved by scandalous gossip and 
popular clamour, and her influence over her son remained unshaken ; 
indeed it was rather strengthened, for his sense of chivalry was 
roused by the coarse insults heaped upon his mother. Her friend- 
ship for Lord Bute was unabated, and he continued to pay her 
visits as before. The only difference was that, to avoid the insults 
of the mob, these visits were sometimes paidi^less openly. The 
chair of Miss Vansittart, one of the Princess’s maids of honour, 
was often sent of an evening to Lord Bate’s house in South Audley 
Street, and he was conveyed in it with the curtains close drawn to 
Carlton House, and admitted by a side entrance to the Princess’s 
presence. These precautions, though natural ^ enough under the 
circumstances, were, unwise, for sooner or later the stealthy 
visits leaked out, and the worst constructions were placed upon 
them. The Princess-Dowager was still a young and attractive 
woman, of little more than forty ; she was one of those women who 
grow more beautiful as they grow older. The ; slight ungainliness 
of her youth had disappeared and given place to dignity and com- 
posure, and though her manner to strangers was somewhat forbidding, 
to her friends she was fall of amiability. She had acquired a com- 
plete command of the English language ; unfortunately her know- 
ledge of English politics was not so complete, and the result was 
that she made many mistakes in her campaign against the Whig?, 
which greater knowledge would have taught her to avoid. 

In the first year of George the Third’s reign, the supremacy of 
the Princess-Dowager Was threatened by the attachment the young 
monarch had formed for the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter 
VoL. 329 Y Y 
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of Charles, second Duke of Biohmond, a descendant of the Stuarts. 
The laws of England opposed no obstacle to the marriage of the 
Sovereign with a subject, which would have been a reversion to a 
not infrequent custom in the reigns of the Plantagenets and Tudors. 
But the house of Lennox was a great Whig house, its members 
were ambitious and aspiring, and Lady Sarah was known to have 
more than usual ability. Therefore the Princess-Dowager and Lord 
Bute determined to prevent the marriage. That they succeeded 
is a matter of history, and Lady Sarah’s hopes came to an end with 
the announcement of the King’s betrothal to Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The announcement was not popular, for the 
nation was weary of royal alliances with the petty Courts of Germany, 
and few knew, or cared to know, where Strelitz was. But the 
Princess-Dowager had made inquiries, and had learned that Charlotte, 
who was little more than a child in years, was dutiful and obedient ; 
there seemed little doubt that she would become a cipher in the hands 
of her mother-in-law. 

In this the Princess-Dowager proved to be sadly mistaken. Lady 
Sarah Lennox, or even the despised Princess of ISrunswick-W'olfen- 
biittel, would have been pliable by comparison. Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburg, on her arrival, showed herself to be a remarkably shrewd, 
self-possessed young woman, with a tart tongue and a full sense of 
the importance of her position. After their marriage the King and 
Queen lived for a time in great seclusion at Kew. These ‘ Oriental 
habits,* as they were called, were attributed to the influence of the 
Princess-Dowager, and the Whigs, who missed no opportunity of 
poisoning the public mind against her, declared that she treated the 
young Queen with great harshness, often drove her to tears, and 
deprived her of the most innocent diversions. It was said that the 
Queen was fond of playing cards, but her mother-in-law forbade 
her; that she loved diamonds, but the Princess would not let 
her wear them ; that she would fain have shown herself in public, 
but the Princess had her shut up like an Eastern houri. But it 
was not easy to make a popular martyr of shrewd little Charlotte 
with*^her quick wits and penurious habits, and these fabrica- 
tions were not generally credited. Indeed, so far from the Princess- 
Dowager ruling her daughter-in-law, it is certain that her influence 
over her son waned as the Queen’s increased. For the first year or 
two Charlotte bided her opportunity, but when she had learned 
English, and given birth to an heir to the throne, she gradually 
came more forward in the affections of her husband, and the Princess- 
Dowager receded. 

But for a time the Princess-Dowager and Lord Bute were all- 
pewerful with the King. Minister after Minister was dismissed and 
their nominees appointed instead. When Pitt, *the Great Com- 
moner,’ resigned, and to the astonishment of aU accepted a peerage 
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for his wife and a pension for himself^ the Princess-Dowager was 
accused of instigating the King to offer these things to the fallen 
Minister with the sinister object of damaging his credit with the 
people. * The King/ writes Walpole, ‘ was ' advised to heap rewards 
on his late Minister — ^the Princess pressed it eagerly.’ Augusta, 
her eldest daughter, took upon herself to meddle in politics, and 
openly inveighed against the policy of her mother. She was promptly 
married to the Hereditary Prince of Bruns wick- Wolfenbiittel, and 
sent to Germany out of the way. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Newcastle, Bute was appointed 
Prime Minister. The office was, so to speak, thrust upon him, and he 
was never happy in i^. He only remained, we find him writing to 
George Grenville a few weeks after his appointment, at the * earnest 
solicitation ’ of ‘ a lady of the highest rank — one who was deservedly 
dear to the King.’ The Princess-Dowager’s hand was very visible 
throughout Bute’s brief administration. Her enemy, the Duke of 
Devonshire, ‘ Prince o( the Whigs,’ as she styled him, was suddenly 
and ignominiously dismissed from office, and his name was struck off 
the list of Privy Councillors ; other enemies, like the Dukes of New- 
castle and Grafton, were deprived of the lord-lieutenancies of their 
several counties. Peace was made with France on lines the Princess- 
Dowager had indicated long ago, and — a still greater victory — the 
Peace was approved by a large majority in Parliament, despite the 
opposition of the Whig Lords. It was a trial of strength between 
them and the Princess-Dowager, and they were defeated. ‘ Now/ 
cried she exultantly, ‘ now my son is King of England ! ’ It was 
her hour of triumph. 

The Whigs were defeated in Parliament, but they took their 
revenge outside its walls. The mob was taught that the Peace was 
the first step towards despotism — the despotism of the Princess- 
Dowager and her led-captain, Lord Bute. The torrent of abuse 
swelled in volume. At the play one evening, when the Princess 
was present at a performance of Cibber’s comedy. The Cardeas 
Husharid, the whole house rose at the line put in the mouth of one 
of the actresses : ‘ Have a care. Madam ! An undeserving favourite 
has been the ruin of many a prince’s empire.’ The hoots and 
insults from the gallery were so great that the Princess drew the 
curtains of her box, and soon after quitted the house. In Wilkes’s 
periodical, the North Briton, appeared an essay in which, under the 
suggestive names of Queen Isabella and her paramour ‘ the gentle 
Mortimer,’ the writer attacked the Princess-Dowager and the Prime 
Minister, Lord Bute. One night, when the popular fury was at its 
height, a noisy mob paraded under the windows of Carlton House 
carrying a gallows from which hung a jack-boot (a miserable pun on 
John Iiord Bute) and a petticoat (to symbolise the Princess), which 
thoy BUbsequehtly burnt. The Princess-Dowager heard the uproar, 
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and learned the cause from her frightened household. She remained 
calm. ‘ Poor deluded people, how I pity them,’ she said ; ‘ they will 
know better some day.’ 

But if the Princess-Dowager was unmoved, the Prime Minister, 
Bute, was not. Suddenly, when in the fulness of his power, the world 
was amazed to hear that he had resigned office. Many reasons have 
been given for his sudden resignation, but the one which seems the 
most probable one was a chivalrous desire to check the cowardly slanders 
aimed through him at the second lady in the land. For her sake he 
took office, and for her sake he laid it down — strongly against her 
wish, for she declared that the sacrifice would be in vain. 

In this the Princess’s judgment proved to be right ; the enemies 
of Bute regarded his resignation only as a confession of weakness, 
and continued to assert that he exercised through the Princess- 
Dowager a backstairs influence upon the King. It was in vain that 
George the Third protested that he rarely saw Bute after he left 
office (in fact a coolness had sprung up between them), the Govern- 
ment and the Prime Minister — Grenville — remained unconvinced : 
the King might not see Bute, but he visited his mother nearly every 
day, and the friendship between her and Bute continued unabated ; 
the influence, they argued, was none the less baleful because indirect. 

‘ Good God ! Mr. Grenville,’ exclaimed the outraged monarch, * am 
I to be suspected after all I have done?’ The Prime Minister 
muttered something about the trend of public opinion. At last Bute 
was driven out of London, and Ministers professed themselves satis- 
fied for the time. 

The brief illness of the King in 1765 (a foretaste of the dread- 
ful malady that seized him many years later) led to the intro- 
duction of a Regency Bill, Immediately fierce debates arose in 
Parliament as to whether the Princess-Dowager should, or should 
not, be excluded from acting as Regent. The King wished to 
nominate his own Regent, Ministers did not wish him to do so, and 
the situation was complicated by the fact that the King would not 
say whom he wished to appoint. He was afraid to name the Queen 
for fear of offending the Princess-Dowager ; or to name his mother 
for fear of offending his wife — the relations between the two ladies 
having become exceedingly strained. The result was a compromise ; 
the King was permitted to nominate, but Ministers stipulated that 
he should be restricted to appointing ‘ the Queen or any other person 
of the Royal Family usually residing in Britain.’ The Duke of 
Richmond, who owed the Princess-Dowager a grudge for the part 
she had played in defeating his daughter Lady Sarah Lennox, asked 
‘ Was the Princess-Dowager of the Royal Family ? ’ Ministers, who 
evidently wished to exclude her, returned an evasive answer, and there 
ensued an acrimonious debate which resulted in the Princess- 
Dowager being declared ineligible, for the office of Regent. The 
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Whig Iior<}s were triampbant, but it soon appeared that their bolt 
had overshot the mark. During the few days which ensued before 
the introduction of the Begency Bill to the Commons, a curious 
revulsion of feeling took place in favour of the Princess. The King 
was known to be greatly aflFected by the affront offered to his mother 
•—he even shed tears — and the Mends of the Princess-Dowager rallied 
to her aid. When the Bill came down to the Commons her name 
was reinstated by an enormous majority, and Ministers in the House 
of Lords were obliged to eat their words and ask the peers to stultify 
their former vote by declaring the eligibility of the Princess. No 
wonder that Halifax, the leader of the opposition against her, cut a 
‘ most abject and contemptible figure.’ 

After this signal victory the Princess-Dowager enjoyed comparative 
repose for a few years. It was whispered that she exercised influence 
over the King, but no open attack was made upon her. Bute, how- 
ever, was still pursued with relentless hatred, and though it could 
no longer be proved that he held even indirect communication with 
the King, from whom^lbe was now quite estranged, his enemies were 
not satisfied until.they had driven him out of the country. Unable 
to withstand any longer the ceaseless persecution, he went into 
exile, and for some time wandered about Italy under the name of Sir 
John Stuart. 

His exile could not gain for him a long respite, or a truce for the 
Princess-Dowager, who by his absence found herself deprived of her 
most trusted friend. In 1771, when the Wilkes agitation was at its 
height, the old belief of the Princess’s secret power over the King and 
Bute’s backstairs influence was revived, this time without the 
slightest foundation. The outcry proved to be as potent with the 
mob as of yore. The King was hissed on his way to Parliament ; 
the eSigies of his mother and I^ord Bute were beheaded by chimney- 
sweepers on Tower Hill and afterwards burnt, and the Princess- 
Dowager was openly vilified in Parliament. Alderman Townshend, 
according to Walpole, ' pale and ghastly from a sick bed, his hair 
lank and his face swathed in linen,’ rose in the House and delivered 
the coarsest insult that, since the days of Henrietta Maria, had ever 
been uttered in the Commons against the King’s mother. Having 
denounced *an aspiring woman who was allowed to dictate the 
policy of the Ministers of the Crown,’ he paused a moment for effect, 
and then proceeded, * Does any gentleman wish to hear what woman 
I allude to ? If he does, I will tell him. It is the Princess-Dowager 
of Wales. I aver we have been governed ten years by a woman. 
It is not the sex I object to, but the government. Were we well 
ruled, the ruler would be an object of little signification. It is not 
the greatness of the criminars rank which should prevent you 
punisbing the criminality.’ 

From a private and irresponsible member of the House of 
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Commons this language might have been dismissed as vulgar slander, 
but Townshend was following the example of a statesman of great 
weight and authority. Only a short time previously Lord Chatham 
had drawn a parallel in the House of Lords between the friendship 
of Bute and the Princess-Dowager and the liaison between Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria. ‘That Favourite/ he exclaimed (for so he 
called Bute), ‘ is at the present moment abroad, yet his influence by 
his confidential agents is as powerful as if he were at hoine. Who 
does not know the Mazarinade of France ? — that Mazarin absent was 
Mazarin still/ 

The peculiar cruelty of these calumnies lay in the fact that the 
woman at whom they were aimed was prostrated at the time by 
domestic griefs (of this Chatham could not have been ignorant), 
and slowly dying of a painful and incurable disease. Within a year 
of these public insults she was dead. 

The closing years of Augusta’s stormy life were embittered by 
many sorrows. She was not happy in her children. She was keenly 
ambitious for them, but nearly all seemed to 'conspire to humiliate 
her. With the exception of George the Third, noi^p of them showed 
her the respect and affection they ought to have done, and even he, 
though devoted to the last, had freed himself from his mother’s 
influence some years before she died. Three of her numerous 
family had died young — Elizabeth, Ix>uisa Anne, and Frederick. 
Edward Duke of York died before he was thirty, yet not before be 
had grieved his mother’s heart by his extravagance and libertinism. 
Augusta Duchess of Brunswick quarrelled with her mother, and 
the breach was never quite healed. William Duke of Gloucester 
offended his mother past forgiveness by marrying Maria Dowager 
Countess Waldegrave, who, though a beautiful, virtuous, and charming 
woman, was the illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward W'alpole by a 
milliner’s apprentice. Even more offensive to her was the marriage 
of Henry Duke of Cumberland with another fascinating widow, but 
of very different character from Lady Waldegrave — Anne, daughter of 
Lord Imham, afterwards Earl of Carhampton, and widow of Andrew 
Horton of^atton. Close on this misalliance of her youngest son 
followed the disgrace and deposition of her youngest daughter 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, who was accused of adultery 
with Struensee, the Danish Prime Minister, and cast into the fortress 
of Cronberg. 

This last blow, coming on the top of all the rest, proved too 
much even for the indomitable spirit of the Princess-Dowager, and 
without doubt hastened her death. In any case the end could not 
have been long delayed, for her sufferings the last year of her life were 
agonising, and her malady, a cancer in the breast, gave her no rest day 
or night. Yet to the last she would not admit that she was ill, though 
in her struggles to conceal her sufferings she frequently faint^* 
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Her private porrows she bore in stem silence. The King was un- 
remitting in his attentions to his mother, calling on her every even- 
ing at eight o’clock, but even he was afraid to hint to her that the 
end was near. The night before she died, accompanied by Queen 
Charlotte he anticipated his visit by an hour, pretending that he 
had mistaken the time. Yet even then, with the hand of death 
upon her, the Princess-Dowager rose and dressed to receive her son 
and daughter-in-law, kept them in conversation for four hours, and 
on parting with them said she should pass a quiet night. Towards 
morning it was evident to all that the end was imminent — even to 
herself. She asked her physician how long she had to live. He 
hesitated. ‘ No matter,’ she said, ‘ for I have nothing to say, nothing 
to do, nothing to leave.’ An hour later she was dead. She died 
the 8th of February, 1772, in the fifty-third year of her age. ‘The 
calmness and composure of her death,’ wrote Bishop Newton, her 
chaplain, ‘ were further proofs and attestations of the goodness of her 
life ; and she died, as she had lived, beloved and lamented most by 
those who knew her best.’ 

The Princess’s statement that she had nothing to leave was proved 
to be literally true. She had paid off the whole of her husband’s debts, 
and she had given munificent sums in charity. More than 10,000i. 
a year were given away by her in pensions to individuals whom she 
judged deserving, very few of whom were aware, until her death, 
whence the bounty came. The whole of her income she spent in 
England, and very little on herself. 

Few women have been more harshly judged than Augusta 
Princess of Wales. Insult and calumny followed her to the grave, 
and even in the grave they were not silenced. The pivot on which 
all these slanders turned (it were foolish to ignore it) was the precise 
nature of her friendship with Lord Bute — a matter which surely 
concerned no one except themselves. Her arch-maligner, Horace 
Walpole, has put the worst construction on this intimacy, and pos<« 
terity, too idle to seek the truth for itself, has for the most part 
accepted his verdict. But Horace Walpole hated the Princess- 
Dowager because she refused to recognise the marriage of his 
favourite niece to her son the Duke of Gloucester, and his animus is 
evident. There is not a scrap of evidence to justify his evil conclu- 
sion, which, as Lord Chesterfield said, was founded on ‘ mere conjec- 
ture.’ The whole life of the Princess, the decorum of her conduct, 
the ordered regularity of her household, her strict principles, the 
reticence of her character, and the coldness of her temperament give 
it the Xe. 

The eighteenth century with its gross pleasures and low ideals 
could not understand a disinterested friendship between a man and 
a woman, and, not understanding, condemned it. Yet everything 
goes to prove that the friendship which existed between Augusta 
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Princess of Wales and Lord Bute was of that high order of affection 
which eUminates all thought of self or sex. It lasted for years, it 
was marked by complete trust and confidence on her side, by 
loyalty and chivalry on his, it never wavered through good 
report or ill, opposition and insult only served to strengthen it, and 
it was broken only by death. There must have been something 
very noble in the woman who won such allegiance and in the man 
who rendered it. 

W. H. WiLKIKS. 
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There are no signs of any abatement in the passionate earnestness 
with which the controversy that has gathered round the education 
policy of the Government is being waged. When last I wrote in 
this lleview there were rumours of compromise, but all these came 
to nothing, and the Bishops, adopting a policy which they may yet 
live to regret, succeeded in making the Bill even more offensive 
than it was when it l^t the House of Commons. Nonconformists 
were then assured that the Act would be worked in a more equitable, 
not to say conciliatory, spirit, but, up to this point, the hopes thus 
awakened have hardly been fulfilled. So the opposition not only 
continues, but is growing both in intensity and extent. Whether 
the form which it has taken is defensible either on its religious or 
political side is not a question that can be discussed with any 
advantage at the present time. It is a fact, and as a fact has to be 
dealt with. Abstract discussions on the principles which lie behind 
the burning questions of the hour may be interesting, but they are 
of no immediate use. The fire has to be put out, and discussions as 
to its causes may, nay, must be postponed until it is extinguished. 
The column headed ‘ Passive Kesistance * in our daily papers cannot 
be pleasant reading either for the Christian or the patriot. The 
first duty of the moment is to devise some way of ending what is 
little less than a scandal. 

In order to do this, it is essential that the case of the Free 
Churches and their sympathisers be understood, and it may even 
be impossible to avoid some examination of its merits, if for no 
other reason, because the best way to an impartial and enduring 
arrangement is through a dispassionate endeavour to understand the 
real issue. To go beyond this in the hope that men who are pro- 
foundly in earnest will be convinced by mere platitudes of bigotry 
is only to widen the breach and to embitter the feeling on both 
sides, if I have carefully read the criticisms of ‘ Passive Kesistance * 
which have appeared in the columns of the TimeSf and I can only 
say that if any influence could have made me a passive resister it 
would have been these strictures. Especially have I felt this when 
these missives of intolerance — ^to use no harsher term — came from 
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country parsonages, and revealed an utter inability to comprehend the 
position of those who do not accept the parish priest as an infallible 
authority. 

I ask the indulgence of your readers for an attempt to put before 
them the case of these irreconcilable opponents of the Education Act. 
I may be better able to take an impartial view in that I am as 
irreconcilable as the most pronounced of the ‘ Passive resisters ’ and yet 
I have from the first suggestion of this particular policy distinctly 
opposed it. I hold precisely the same view to-day, only in a much 
stronger form. I sympathise with the sentiment to which it owes 
its birth. I can see very much in the action of the Government 
and of the Bishops which explains the attitude of these ‘ resisters.’ 
I resent the unfairness with which they have been assailed, and 
sometimes bullied, by their judges. I can only smile at the failure 
of Mr. Balfour even to understand men of such settled convictions, 
much more to answer them ; but, despite all this, I remain unconvinced 
that this particular form of resistance is sound in principle or will be 
found effective in its results. Even if it could be shown that it was a 
powerful weapon, I should still hesitate long before employing it in 
a democratic community like ours. 

When, indeed, individuals say that their conscience will not allow 
them to j)ay the rate I have nothing more to say. Nothing is more 
easy than to sneer at the Nonconformist conscience, but nothing 
is less convincing. There is nothing so alluring in the prospect of a 
distraint upon a man’s property, with the certainty that in the process 
there must be considerable pecuniary loss, that anyone should 
invent some imaginary authority of conscience to justify him 
in indulging in such a luxury. The man wlio submits to all the 
indignity and loss involved in an appearance in the dock, probably 
to meet with a rude rebuff from a magistrate, followed by a seizure 
of his goods, and gives as a reason for this ‘ voluntary humiliation ’ 
that necessity is laid upon him by his conscience, is entitled to my 
respect — he has more, for I give my hearty sympathy. But I am 
bound to add that it is not politics. Such action belongs to a sphere 
where party politics can only be regarded as a profane intruder. 

A critic may pooh-pooh such a plea. It is very hard for anyone 
to understand the working of another’s conscience. It is not to be 
supposed that the Sanhedrim appreciated the inner force which 
constrained Peter and John to set their authority at defiance because 
they must serve God rather than man. The priests believed them- 
selves to be the servants of God and these witnesses for conscience 
to be nothing better than rebels. Posterity has reversed the judg- 
ment, like many other similar ones. The lesson for us is to respect 
the conscience of men and not to lay upon them burdens they are 
not able to hear. By no force has the power of the tyrant been so 
often and so successfully resisted. Not only the story of English 
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Nonconformity but the story of Christianity itself is full of illustra- 
tions of the truth. It was cradled in lawlessness if by lawlessness is 
meant a resolve to obey God rather than man, and its grandest heroes 
from the Apostles downwards have been men who have hazarded 
their lives for the sake of the Lord Jesus. The story has been 
repeated from age to age, ‘ The fathers slew the prophets, the 
children build their tombs.’ 

It does not follow that all who set up the authority of conscience on 
behalf of some fancy of their own are therefore to be at once elevated 
to the rank of heroes. But, warned by the mistakes of the past, it is"^ 
surely wise, in dealing with men who assert the supremacy of con- 
science, and are prepared to suffer for it, honestly to endeavour to 
understand what they mean. There may be much in their style of 
controversy which provokes either indignation or ridicule, and es- 
pecially may appeals in such matters to the memory of the martyred 
dead sound like mock-heroics, but it is the course of wisdom so to 
study them as to learn what has stirred them to this extraordinary 
display of passionate zeal? 

The men who haye entered on this policy are not given to adopt 
courses so extreme. They love to live peaceably with all men, and 
belong, in fact, to that steady, patient, law-abiding class which is so 
strong a stratum in English society. It is true they, for the most 
part, go to chapel, but I have yet to learn that Dissenters who 
worship in chapels are less loyal or less useful citizens than the 
adherents of the Established Church. They are, for the most jiart, 
politicians, and of the liberal party ; but here comes in a notable fact, 
that among the most resolute of them are some pronounced Unionists. 

I have heard of one, a man of some mark, who told the Free Church 
Council to which he belonged, and in which he had been contending 
stoutly for passive resistance, that it must clearly understand that 
at the next election his vote would be given to the Unionist all the 
same. Action of this kind is hardly intelligible, but at least it 
shows the intensity of the feeling which inspires this resistance, 
and cannot be sneered at as a piece of impenitent Radicalism, It 
may be extravagant, perhaps even absurd, to talk about it in grandi- 
loquent terms as though it were a revival of the spirit of Hampden 
or of Bunyan, but it is a genuine protest against a real or supposed 
invasion of the rights of conscience, and as such worthy of being 
impartially studied. 

It must be added that there are many Nonconformists who, like 
myself, do not adopt this policy, who yet are equally pronounced 
in their opposition to the Education Acts of the last two years. 
Remembering the peculiar circumstances under which the Parliament 
was elected, they regard such legislation as morally, if not legally, 
unconstitutional. Hence, while they refuse to take action which to 
them appears unconstitutional in resistance, they are at one with their 
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brethren in uncompromising hostility. * We will never submit' was 
not the utterance of passive resisters only, but of the entire 
Free Church Council. Personally I sought to have that strong 
expression modified lest it should seem to sanction a policy I could 
not approve, but to-day I am glad that it was retained in its un- 
compromising resistance. It is well the country should know that 
to this act of tyranny the Nonconformists will never submit. There 
are two different plans of resistance, but there is perfect agreement 
in the feeling, to which I^rd Rosebery has given such emphatic 
expression, tliat if Nonconformists were fo fail now, they would cease 
to be a political force in the nation. 

We are often told that the position of Nonconformists under the 
new Act is not worse than under the previous one, and indeed that 
their opposition is due to some strange casuistry w^hich makes them 
object to the payment of rates whereas they willingly consent to the 
payment of taxes. Possibly there have been speeches which give 
some countenance to this view. Great agitations invariably call out 
some who speak unadvisedly with their lips. It has always seemed 
to me a mistake not to recognise that the very introduction of the 
lay element into the government of the non- provided schools must be 
a distinct gain. These schools will of course remain Church schools, 
but they will cease to be parsons’ schools, and this is wholly to the 
good. Where, then, it may be asked, is the dissenting grievance 
which awakens to-day an opposition which, to say the least, has-been 
slumbering during the last thirty years ? The answer is so obvious 
that the wonder only is that the question is so persistently put. 
Hitherto a certain proportion of the cost of these schools has been 
borne by Churchmen themselves, and Nonconformists have been 
content to regard that as fairly providing for the sectarian teaching 
that was given. They did not regard the arrangement as wise or 
salutary. But they acquiesced considering that they had no 
responsibility whatever for the denominational teaching that was 
given. The new Act has altered all the conditions. The State now 
assumes all the responsibility for the support of these schools. The 
last veslige of voluntary support is swept away, and they become in 
every sense part of the National School system. The burden of theii: 
support is thrown upon the public funds. Only in the matter of 
control and of their religious teaching do they retain anything of their 
private character. We are told indeed that Churchmen provide their 
own school buildings, and that this may be regarded as an equivalent 
for the special privileges which they enjoy. But before the force of 
this plea can be estimated we must have something very different 
from the wild statements that have been prevalent on the point. 

example, it is necessary at the very beginning to set forth 
distinctly how much of the cost of these buildings has been met by 
State grants, and how much by voluntary contributions. When this 
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has 1)6611 fairly ascertained it will be time enough to consider how 
the reasonable claims of Churchmen are to be met. In the meantime 
Nonconformists are fully justified in objecting to the new form which 
these institutions have assumed. They are to be supported out of 
public funds. But they constitute a privileged class of schools under 
private managers, and their chief teachers have to belong to a 
particular Church and to give instruction in its principles and 
doctrines. It is this which has stirred the indignation of Non- 
conformists. They conscientiously object to pay for the support of 
schools staffed by Anglican teachers and employed in the dissemina- 
tion of Anglican doctrines. 

The trend of opinion and sentiment in the Established Church, 
or perhaps I should rather say in a section of its clergy, has in- 
tensified the feeling to an extent which outsiders find it diflScult to 
understand. Here, indeed, is one of the distinctive features of the 
situation. Even liberal-minded men find it so hard to comprehend 
the strong feeling shown in regard to points which, in their view, 
belong to the infinitely little, that if they do not doubt its sincerity 
they regard it as a species of religious hysteria which politicians may 
properly disregard. Especially is this the case with educational 
experts, those extremely superior persons who pride themselves on 
their freedom from the vulgar prejudices which they assume to be at 
the root of the sectarian wrangles which are hindering the efficiency 
of our school system. The result of this misunderstanding is simply 
further delay with fresh complications. Possibly the Nonconformist 
objectors may adopt a rhetorical style of expression which to those 
who have not the faintest sympathy with their opposition may appear 
simply ludicrous. If so, they are not the first who have done so, and 
they will not be the last. As I write there lies before me a paper with 

the following paragraph : * said he absolutely refused to pay 

on legal and religious grounds. It was an unconstitutional Act ; and 
therefore the rate was illegal. In the memory of Oliver Cromwell 
and John Bunyan he refused to pay. (Ijaughter.)* Now no one can 
be surprised at the ‘ laughter,* and still less at the cry of the Chairman 
of the Bench, ‘ Here, here, stop,’ with a renewed burst of laughter. 
Appeals to such memories sound very different when used in a quiet 
address to an unsympathetic magistrate and when introduced in a 
perfervid oration to an excited public meeting already prejudiced in 
the speaker’s favour. But however hysterical this style of speech 
may appear to those who do not share its fundamental principles, 
nothing can well be more unwise than to ignore its serious aspect 
and to meet it with ridicule. These men are not only sincere, but 
numbers of them are among the most useful members of the com- 
munity, exercising an influence whose value would be recognised 
even by their keenest critics, and doing an amount of spade-work in 
the broad field of philanthropy which it w^ould not be easy to over- 
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estimate. To mete out to them and their objections such treatment 
as they have received in many of the courts to which they have been 
summoned is bad policy and worse religion. It would certainly 
have been more politic as well as more constitutional to consider 
whether it might not be possible to reconcile this important section 
of the most law-abiding citizens in the country to the law to which, 
at present, they feel compelled to oflFer passive resistance. 

Be it remembered that this outburst of fiery opposition is not a 
mere gratuitous display of unreasoning hostility to the Established 
Church. For thirty years the Free Churches of England have 
quietly submitted to an arrangement which practically left 
thousands of the schools under the absolute sway of the clergy. 
There were thus vast districts of the country, and those the districts 
least open to the free play of public opinion, in which Noncon- 
formist children were forced into the ranks of the pupils, while 
Nonconformist teachers were just as resolutely kept out of these 
favoured preserves of sectarianism. But even this did not satisfy 
the clergy and their friends. During almost the whole of the period 
in question there have been continual attempts to secure better 
terms for those already so highly privileged. At length came the 
period for decided action. Lord George Hamilton in a well- 
known speech cheered the hearts of his followers by the announce- 
ment that the Government would look to their friends. Where 
were friends who had shown themselves more devoted than the 
clergy ? Hence, when the Unionist reaction came they, not unreason- 
ably from their standpoint, expected to have their services recognised. 
The story of the proceedings is hardly one which redounds to the 
credit either of the Ministry or of their supporters. A large 
majority was secured on the khaki issue, and it has been unscrupu- 
lously used for the endowment of the Established Church. The air 
of saintly innocence with which some clerical defenders assure Non- 
conformists that they are really in a much better position under the 
new Act than under the old one is not creditable to their own 
candour and is insulting to the intelligence of those whom they 
addrest. The whole character of our educational apparatus has been 
changed, and changed in a manner as unfavourable to constitutional 
liberty as to religious equality. School boards were institutions in 
which Nonconformists had taken a deep interest and in which in 
many of the large towns they had achieved conspicuous success. 
They have been ruthlessly swept away, and henceforth the work of 
education in our large towns and cities is entrusted to committees 
chosen by County Councils ; Mr. Balfour showing here the same dislike 
of popular control as characterises his administration in the House 
of Commons. Can it be thought wonderful that Nonconformists 
have been goaded into resistance by a policy so high-handed and so 
determined ? We have heard enough of the intolerable strain put 
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upon the supporters of the voluntary schools. The strain of clerical 
intolerance and Tory partiality has become still more intolerable. 

The widespread hostility which the Acts have evoked has surprised 
even those who are in sympathy with it, but it is perhaps after all only 
the natural expression of the pent-up feelings of years. It must not 
be forgotten that the Free Churches have been developing their 
strength in a very remarkable degree during the last few years. The 
generation which had grown up under the nagging persecutions 
which were ended by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
but the effects of which were felt at least half a century later, has 
passed away, and has been succeeded by another generation trained 
in a freer atmosphere and with a fuller consciousness of its power and 
consequent responsibility. Its leaders feel that they have rights, and 
they are determined to assert them. For my own part, I can only 
wish that this point had been made more clear in the discussions of 
the last two years. We have, I venture to think, heard too much of 
resistance to Popery — so much indeed that we have at last a speaker 
in one of the pending Section contests (a clergyman of the Church 
of England, be it ^ noted) talking as though the contest were one 
between Rome and Protestantism. It is nothing of the kind. 
Tractarianism has made the teaching and still more the atmosphere 
of many Anglican schools much more distasteful to us, but if all this 
were changed our objection would remain. But to me it seems 
that the case of the opponent is made infinitely stronger when he 
insists that, in the present divided state of religious opinion, justice 
requires that the schools which are supported by the contributions of 
the whole nation should not be used in the interest of any one of 
the sections into which it is divided. Our objections are based not 
on any sectarian prejudices, but dimply on the broad basis of the 
common rights of conscience. 

This is surely the point on which the strength of the Free 
Church opposition should have been concentrated. Especially is this 
necessary if a case is to be made out for passive resistance. I must 
confess that I have never been able to find an answer to the conten- 
tion of the High Anglican when he tells me that his conscience is as 
much aggrieved by our undenominational teaching as that of the 
Dissenter is by his denominationalism. At all events, it is but a 
question of degree. To me and a multitude of others who share my 
views, they are both objectionable. Of course, much depends on 
the interpretation of a word which adds to all its other oflFences that 
of ambiguity — ^undenominationalism. As I was worshipping at one of 
our churches lately, I was very much carried away by the singing 
of the Te Dmm, It was very heartily sung, and as I joined in its 
strains the thought came across my mind : If we honestly desire an 
undenominational formula, have we not got it here P This glorious 
hymn has come down tb us from the pre-Seformation times — it is 
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aung to-day by Catholic and Protestant alike— in form it is a hymtt, bat 
in essence it is a creed which contains the * faith once deliver^ tb the 
saints’ — ^itis the exclusive property of no Church — ^it is the broad and 
wealthy land which belongs to all alike. But then came the other 
thought : In this nation are numbers who do not believe in these ttiiths, 
and they have a claim to^consideration equal to that which we claim 
for ourselves. If we are to deal in perfect equity with all classes, 
we cannot teach even these truths at the national expense. 

We have, then, to seek elsewhere for a solution. That seems 
toiliein the distinct separation of the secular from the religious 
element in the teaching of our primary schools. From the first 
I have seen no other way of coping with all the diflBculties of the 
situation, and I hold that view more strongly to-day than ever. 
Curiously enough, I find in the Westminster Gazette a statement of 
the popular objection coming from its own correspondent at the 
recent Trades Union Congress : 

It is curious how delegate after delegate said his vote was given for secular 
education * simply as the only way out of the present- difficulty/ It is the logical 
way out, no doubt ; either every religion must be taught by the State or none 
should be ; but, all the same, it is difficult to think of the English people as 
deliberately secularising their schools. To do so would be to say, in effect, that 
however it may be with individuals, the State has nothing to do with righteous- 
ness, and to indict an intolerable injustice on those who believe, as a Romanist 
delegate remarked to me, that * to bring up a child without religion is to ignore 
one-half of its life ’ ; and it is not very much to the purpose to talk about being 
logical. 

, There are several questions wdiibji one would like to put to a 
gentleman who thus lightly dismisses logic as having little to do 
with these matters. The plain fact is, for the last thirty years we 
have ignored logic. But at length it has asserted itself, and we are 
left with the disjecta membra of what at one time promised to be a 
stable system wliicli might have become one of the permanent insti- 
tutions of the country, and one of the most useful of them all, but 
for the element of weakness introduced by its contempt of logic. It 
would not be of any advantage to inquire where the responsibility 
for thi^ay — with Churchmen or Dissenters or with the Minister by 
whom the Act was shaped. There is no excessive stretch of charity 
in the belief that all were alike sincere, as certainly all were equally 
mistaken in the belief that they had laid the foundations of a 
permanent settlement. It is not safe to defy logic — that is to run 
counter to fact, which has a remarkable capacity for re-asserting itself 
often at the most inconvenient season and in the most awkward fashion. 
That is precisely what has occurred at the present time. The High 
Anglican party, represented by Lord Hugh Cecil (whose figdre of a 
model school with a door leading direct into the church sufficiently 
indicates his ideal), thought that its time was come for action and 
put forth demands which a few years ago would have been scotited 
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as preposterous. If they are to be successfully resisted it can only 
be by an appeal to that very logic which is often so scornfully dis* 
missed as though it may be good for Americans or Germans, or 
creatures of another sphere, but is unworthy the notice of practical 
Britons. 

Let me submit to the test of logic the undenominational com- 
prdmise. I start with the admission that it would be a scandal to 
our common Christianity if the different Churches which represent 
it cannot find a very wide basis of common truth on which they are 
agreed. Surely we have not strayed so far from the Apostolic 
teaching as to have forgotten that there is ‘ one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, 
and in all.’ But, if not, there ought to be no difficulty in finding a 
very large body of truth in which men of all Churches would desire 
that the children in our schools should be trained. But when we 
have reached this point, we have only begun to face the real difficulty 
of the situation. Beyond the question as to what shall be taught 
is the further one as to*who is to teach it. It seems a very short 
and simple way of settling the matter to suggest that Biblical 
lessons should be*given with explanations (not doctrinal) by the 
teachers. But surely it must be seen that here we are in the face 
of another and perhaps even more serious problem. Quia cuatodiet 
ipaoa cuatodea f Who are these teachers on whom this absolute 
reliance is to be placed ? What guarantee is there for their reverence 
for the authority of the Scripture or even for their faith in the God 
whom they reveal ? Surely this religious teaching is not a mere 
fetish, and if it is to be a reality there must be some guarantee that 
the teachers are themselves believers. In other words, if this idea 
is to be embodied in practice we must introduce into our primary 
schools those tests which after long and arduous struggle we have 
abolished in our Universities. 

From this conclusion I cannot myself see any escape. It is not 
sufficient to say that the Bible is the most wonderful piece of 
literature in the language — little library in itself — and that the 
exclusion of such a classic would be an offence against education. 
True ; but, in all honesty, can it be maintained that the literary use 
of the Bible would be accepted as satisfying the demand for religious 
teaching ? It is prejudging the question entirely to assert that the 
reading of the Bible must necessarily be forbidden in schools which 
are restricted to secular instruction only. That point would demand 
very careful consideration, and it is hardly fair to prejudice the 
general question by insisting that it can only be determined in one 
particular way. 

That there is a very strong feeling against secularising the 
schools cannot be denied, and in that fact all Christian men should 
rejoice. But a sentiment even as right as this must not be allowed 
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to override all other considerations. After all^ the province of the 
head of a day-school is limited. It is absurd to talk as though the 
entire bringing-up of the child was committed to him. No such 
responsibility is imposed upon the teachers in other sections of 
society, and there is no reason why it should be different in the 
case of these primary schools. It is not easy indeed to see how an 
intelligent Free Churchman can reconcile the assumption of any 
such functions by the State with his own distinctive principles. 
The argument against a State Church may be stronger than that 
against a State Church school, but in essence it is the same. There 
are elements in the case of the former which do not exist in the 
latter, but they are both based on the fundamental distinction laid 
down by our liOrd : Eender unto Cassar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's. Possibly if those who are 
so shocked by the idea of secularism in the schools would carefully 
examine the position of some of us who advocate it, they might at 
last comprehend that if we err it is not from any failure to appreciate 
the transcendent importance of the religious instruction. But, 
apart from all other considerations, we have an unalterable con- 
viction that a man’s religious belief or want of it should not be a 
barrier to his admission into any branch of the civil service of the 
nation. 

In one form or other, however, this objection crops up in every 
scheme for religious teaching. In truth it is not easy to see how 
any scheme can be free from it. It is one of the most serious' blots 
on the new Education Act, and none of the apologies for it have met 
the case. It is said that the new Acts make the position of the 
Nonconformist teacher better than it was before. Hitherto the most 
promising Nonconformist pupil in a Church school has been denied 
admission even to the lowest grades of the teaching staff — now he 
may be graciously allowed to take the first step, but before he can 
ascend higher he must conform. Is it surprising that Dissenters are 
not captivated by this amazing offer ? It would hardly be surprising 
if they were to regard it as an ingenious plan for alluring from their 
ranks 'Some of their most promising children. At all events the 
grievance is there. In thousands of schools for which the nation 
provides, one half of the nation is excluded from all the valuable 
positions on the teaching staff. The marvel is to me how any fair- 
minded Christian men — such as many both of the bishops and clergy 
undoubtedly are — can regard this state of things with approval. Is 
it not possible for them to put themselves in the place of their 
Dissenting neighbours at least to such an extent as would lead 
them to abstain from the taunting inquiry, What have Dissenters to 
complain of? 

But the righteous indignation with which we regard this wrong 
to our own co-religionists should make us equally sensitive as to the 
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possibility of inflicting any similar' injustice on teachers whdbe 
attitude to the Gospel may be a distress to us. If it be allowed \o 
have weight, however, how are we to satisfy the sentiment which 
protests against secularising the schools ? In answering this question 
it is important that we recognise at the outset that no party can 
reasonably expect to have its own ideal realised. Of course in free 
communities the majority has a right to rule, but if that majority be 
wisely guided it will always recognise that there are limitations to its 
power. Especially is this the case where numbers are so evenly 
balanced that a very slight transfer would turn a minority into a 
majority. In the present case, too, it must be remembered that 
there is a very considerable section who regard all these sectarian 
differences with contempt, and who, nevertheless, have a kind of 
secret desire that there should be some regard shown to religion in 
the schools. The problem is how, under these conditions, to devise a 
system which shall be efficient and shall satisfy the reasonable expec- 
tations of a majority, without putting any strain on the individual 
conscience. 

It is hard to believe that the resources of our statesmanship are 
so far exhausted that it is unable to suggest any satisfactory solution. 
But, unfortunately, our politicians are so hampered by the interests 
of party that they cannot give fair play to their own intelligence. 
It is not wonderful that sectarian disputes are a thing abhorred 
by them all, and perhaps especially by lAberal politicians. But for 
leaders to indulge such a feeling would be impolitic in the last 
degree. The experience of centuries should have been sufficient to 
show the impossibility of ignoring some of the strongest forces with 
which they have to deal. To ignore them really means submission 
to the old ideas of ecclesiastical privilege. This has been the case 
With our own education controversy. The habit of concession to the 
State Church which has been manifest from the first goes far to 
explain the uprising of Nonconformity at the present time. Our 
past forbearance has been abused until at length the limits of Non- 
conformist endurance seem to have been reached. It is simply idle 
to suppose that Nonconformist Liberals will ever again acquiesce in 
any settlement which violates the primary rights of conscience. 

It may be a discredit to the Christianity of this twentieth 
century that we do not devise some common basis of religious 
instruction. Even that, as I have shown, would not end all the 
difficulties. But there has been no indication of any desire to find a 
common basis of this kind, and we are confronted to-day with the 
old problein as it met Mr. Forster more than thirty years ago. During 
the autumnal Session of last year there were many floating rumours 
of possible compromise. But instead of compromise we had on, the 
contrary that extraordinary movement of the bishops in the House 
of Lords which was so well described by one of their own number as 
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a mere game of grab. This spirit of sectarian ascendency is the 
root of the entire difficulty. This protracted sectarian strife is the 
more to be regretted because it is hard to see what great advantage 
any Church is to gain from the command of the schools. It is not to 
be denied that the Anglican Church has during the last half-century 
entered into the work of popular education with great zeal, energy, 
and liberality. But what sectarian advantage she has reaped 
from the generous and devoted efforts of her sons it is not easy to 
discover. As for Nonconformists, they have not sought to introduce 
any of their special Church teachings into the schools. Their con- 
tention has everywhere been for such teaching as is common to all 
Christian Churches, and the only return they have had is to be scorn- 
fully told that that is their religion, as though they had no Church 
principles of their own. The teaching of events has indeed brought 
numbers who shrank originally from the conclusion to the belief that 
the only eirenicon which has any chance of success must be one in 
which the secular shall be separated from the religion! element in 
the teaching, the former being undertaken by the State, the latter 
being the exclusive work of the Churches. 

There is at all events a distinct difference between this and 
what may be regarded as a purely secular system. It cannot be said 
that the schools are secularised when opportunities are provided for 
religious instruction. It is not proposed that this instruction should 
be a mere accidental arrangement, but that it should be a distinct 
part of the school curriculum. It would be very easy to raise 
difficulties as to the method. But I cannot see that any of these 
need be serious hindrances provided there is an honest attempt on 
both sides to arrive at an equitable settlement. This is never likely 
to be secured if there is an endeavour on either side to overbear the 
other by mere force of numbers. Happily there are both Church- 
men and Dissenters who are more anxious to see the knotty problems 
of national education settled on broad Christian principles and in the 
general interests of the nation than to secure any party triumph. 
With this feeling prevalent on both sides, questions of detail which 
at first 'present great difficulties will cease to trouble. My friend 
Dr. Horton has already submitted a scheme which, to say the least, 
might form a basis of discussion. In truth, there would be no 
insuperable obstacles if it was remembered on all sides that a 
permanent settlement must harmonise the views of all, and not 
assert the will of any single section. 

One thing at all events seems perfectly clear. The whole tone 
of the Nonconformist agitation is suggestive of a resolute purpose 
which will not easily be quelled. It has gone far beyond, the sturdy 
detepnination which led to the Nonconformist revolt of 1872, which 
cost the Liberal party so much at the Election of 1874. There is a 
deep-rooted and intense dissatisfiiction with the conduct of the 
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liberal Front Bench with the exception of Mr. Bryce and in a lesser 
degree of Mr. Asquith, one sign of which is the determination to 
have a larger representation of Nonconformity in Parliament. It is 
eafe to assume that a good deal of the excitement of the time will 
pass away. But it would be rash and dangerous to prophesy smooth 
things as to the relations between the Nonconformists and the Liberal 
party. There is no reason indeed to apprehend that Nonconformists 
will introduce a new element of division into Liberal ranks. The 
conditions are so entirely different from those of the Irish Nationa- 
lists or I-<abour leaders that Nonconformists may safely be trusted 
not to imitate the tactics of either. But they are determined that 
questions of religious equality shall not be regarded in the future 
as they have been too often in the past, to use a graphic Ameri- 
canism, as ‘ back numbers.* Free Churchmen have been selected 
for a special display of vindictiveness on the part of the Tory 
Government, and in the hour of their trial their friends rendered 
but scant assistance. , The story of the last two years abundantly 
justifies them in a wise determination to discipline their forces to the 
utmost. They hftve no private ends to serve, and they believe that 
the determined assertion of their own principles is the best service 
they can render to Liberalism itself. They cannot help being TAberals, 
for Liberalism is in their blood. They are interested in all the ques- 
tions which affect the general well-being of the nation, and have 
again and again been content that their own particular questions 
should be jx)stponcd when this seemed necessary in the cause of 
progress. But there is a widespread conviction that they have 
reached a point at which this kind of generous tolerance shall cease. 
They believe that the new Education Act, while specially injurious to 
them^ is also a serious blow to some great principles of national policy. 
They have a right to demand that an Act so offensive shall be 
repealed, and they will never abandon their position until they have 
secured the recognition of the two grand principles which it violates, 
popular control over all institutions which are supported out of 
national funds, and the equality of all creeds in the educational as 
in other branches of the civil service. 


J. Guinness Kogebs. 
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THE CRISIS 


The crisis in the Ministry which has been in sight ever since Mr. 
Chamberlain launched his policy of food taxation and preferential 
tariffs has come rather sooner than was expected. Looking back, 
however, the surprising thing is that it did not come sooner still. 
Ever since last May the position of the Government has been both 
insecure and undignified. When the most promii^ent man in it saw 
fit — so far as appears without any previous consultation with his 
colleagues — to promulgate a new and startling policy to whicli many 
of those colleagues were strongly opposed, when Ministers were seen 
delivering speeches in acute antagonism frgm the same bench, and 
when rival organisations were formed under the leadership of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet for the purpose of advancing or opposing the 
new. policy, it seemed clear to everybody but the parties chiefly 
concerned that the power for good of the Ministry had come to an 
end, and that if it v/as still to live it could only be in a crippled and 
helpless condition. If last May Mr. Balfour, instead of taking up 
once more the attitude of the ‘ mere child,' had spoken his own 
mind, boldly and firmly, as we expect Prime Ministers to speak 
when grave questions of policy are raised and a crisis is imminent, 
then, though the inevitable split in the Cabinet would have taken 
place sooner than it did, both his own position and that of his 
colleagues' would have been distinctly better than it now is. He 
would have been clear from the reproach which is now so freely 
urged against him by many of his own friends of being a * wobbler,' 
without backbone or settled convictions of any kind, and Mr. 
Chamberlain on the one hand, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Eitchie on the other, would have been left unfettered to advocate 
their respective policies in their own way. This course did not 
commend itself, however, to the Prime Minister. He sought at all 
costs and hazards to keep the Ministry together and to find some 
compromise which would enable bread-taxers and free*traders to 
sit in peace on the same bench. It must be said that in this policy 
of patching-up he seems to have had the support of his collieagues*. 
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They agreed to the proposed inquiry into the results of the fiscal 
legislation of the last sixty years, and in the meantime they were 
on the whole successful in maintaining a truce which prevented 
any repetition of the somewhat flagrant scandal of last May. 

It was understood that the inquiry would be completed by the 
end of September, and that the * fateful Cabinet ’ which was to 
determine so many things would not be held till then. But for 
some unexplained reason the actual meeting, or rather meetings, of 
the Cabinet took place a fortnight earlier, and the crash in the ranks 
of the Ministry followed with startling suddenness. All intelligent 
spectators had known from the first that when Ministers had been 
brought face to face with the results of the inquiry they had 
instituted, and had to decide their own course^ some resignations at 
least must take place. But what nobody had anticipated was that 
men holding directly opposite opinions on the fiscal question would 
retire simultaneously, and that Mr. Chamberlain, the proposer of a 
tax upon food, would resign at the same moment as Mr. Ritchie, the 
avowed and uncompromising free-trader. Not for many years has 
so dramatic a surprise startled the world as that which was caused 
by the announcement on September the 18th, that the Colonial 
Secretary had thrown up his office and gone out into the wilderness 
with Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. Mr. Chamberlain has 
succeeded during his eight years of office as Minister for the 
Colonies in impressing the imagination not only of the British 
people but of the whole civilised world. For good or for evil he had 
made himself the most conspicuous figure in the Administration. 
At almost every turn when the attention of the world was drawn to 
this country it was Mr, Chamberlain who appeared to be playing the 
leading part. Foreigners might hate him — as many of them did — 
but at least they could not ignore him. For the most part they enter- 
tained towards him the kind of feeling which prevailed in the smaller 
German States with regard to Lord Palmerston some fifty years 
ago. At home, though opinion has always been sharply divided 
concerning both his character and his policy, there can be no 
question as to his having been for some years past the one out- 
standing politician of the day. Even his strange, and to many of us 
unaccountable, manner of bringing forward the new fiscal policy for 
which he has made himself responsible has not broken altogether 
the authority which he seemed to exercise over more than one half of 
the public. It is not strange in these circumstances that his sudden' 
and unexpected resignation of office was nothing less than the 
explosion of a bombshell in the political world. 

The sequence of events which led up to this startling incident 
may be very briefly recorded. After the prorogation of Parliament 
a lull was allowed to take place, so far as the speeches of politicians 
were concerned ; but the fight was hotly maintained by leaflet and 
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pamphlet issued from the four great laboratories which had been 
brought into existence for the circulation of controversial literature 
on the subject. The armngements that were made by various 
politicians for the autumn campaign all pointed to the conclusion 
that nothing would be done until after the close of September. Mr. 
Balfour was to be the first to open the ball, and was to be follow'ed 
at short intervals by Ix>rd Kosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, 
and others, whilst Mr. Chamberlain was to carry on a miniature 
campaign of his own. All these arrangements, it appears, still hold 
good, though the conditions of the speech-making tournament have 
been completely changed. During the early portion of the month 
the promised returns produced by the Board of Trade as their con- 
tribution to the inquiry were duly published. It cannot be said 
that they afforded much comfort to the advocates of a new fiscal 
policy. They showed that our trade was maintained, and was, in 
some of its most important branches, more prosperous than ever ; 
that our wealth was increasing, and that our skilled artisans were 
far better off than those of any other country in Europe. It was 
clear that official statistics at least were not .favourable to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideas. Nor did the opinion of the country, as revealed 
at the by-elections, prove more favourable. Argyllshire returned a 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Ainsworth, to replace a member of the Union- 
ist Party, and returned him by an overwhelming majority. By 
general consent, the tariff question was the leading factor in this 
fight, the Education and Crofter questions coming next to it in im- 
portance. The significance of this emphatic condemnation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals by such a constituency as Argyllshire is not 
to be disputed. The St. Andrews Burghs had also to elect a 
member during the month; and here also a liberal who was a 
strong opponent of the new policy w'as returned in place of Mr. 
Anstruther, the late Unionist Whip. The majority, it is true, was 
narrow, and the turnover of votes small ; but still a seat was won by 
the Opposition, and further proof afforded of the trend of public 
opinion ^ the country. All over England meetings were held, 
including one of the Trade Union Congress, at which resolutions 
were passed decisively condemning the Chamberlain programme; 
and, so far as I have been able to observe, not a single meeting of 
working men pronounced in its favour. 

The ‘ fateful ’ Cabinets, as has already been told, were held on 
Monday and Tuesday, the 14th and 15th of September. They 
excited great public interest, and it was noticeable that Mr. Chamber- 
lain,' on entering the Foreign Office to attend the first meeting, was 
hooted by a portion of the crowd that had assembled. . The incident 
was not creditable to those concerned in it, but it was significant as 
a proof of the changed state of feeling which confronted the Colonial 
Secretary. When the second Cabinet broke up, although rumour 
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was as busy as usual, there was no sign of what had actually 
happened, and those who looked merely at the surface of things 
came to the conclusion that the crisis had somehow or other been 
averted, and that the truce was to continue, at all events for a few 
weeks longer. On the following day, the 16th of September, a 
remarkable, if not unexampled, incident occurred. This was the 
publication of a pamphlet by Mr. Balfour on the subject of Insular 
Free Trade, The Prime Minister apparently desired to open up a 
discussion among his fellow-countrymen, not on the proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain of preferential tariffs and a tax on food, but on the 
subject of retaliatory tariffs to be applied in case of necessity against 
those countries which refused to treat the Empire justly in fiscal 
treaties, Mr. Balfour’s argument was ingenious and adroit, and set 
forth forcibly the disadvantages under which Great Britain labours at 
present through having nothing to give in exchange for concessions 
from other countries. It undoubtedly touched the sore point in the 
minds of many Englishmen on the subject of our commercial relations 
with foreigners. But Mr. Balfour made no attempt to draw any 
definite conclusions or to state his policy in detail. His plea was 
very much ‘ in the air,* and whilst it raised an important subject for 
debate, it left it in a state of vague uncertainty. This did not 
prevent the free traders from denouncing it as a covert argument in 
favour of protection. Its author, it is true, hardly touched upon Mr. 
Cliamberlain’s proposals, but it was i)ointed out that he said nothing 
that was in actual contradiction to them, and by the general public 
this curious academic effort was regarded as a last despairing attempt 
on the part of the Prime Minister to rally his party on a new line, 
which, without being objectionable to the Colonial Secretary, might 
conceivably unite in support of the Ministry all but the most deter- 
mined adherents of a free trade policy. Perhaps it should be noted 
in passing, as the pam^jhlet itself was a notable departure from 
precedent, that its author show ed a curious lack of wwldly wisdom 
in the manner in which be issued it to the public. It was an address 
to the j)eople of the United Kingdom, coming from the First Minister 
of the Crown, and one would have thought that he would desire to 
obtain for it the widest [)ossible circulation. But it was published 
at the price of a shilling, and the newspapers were forbidden to 
extract more than a thousand words from it. The incident is a 
small one in itself, but it betokens a curious ignorance on the part 
of the Prime Minister as to the best means of enlightening and 
stimulating public opinion on the question of the moment. 

For two days the pamphlet held the field, being widely sold 
and discussed; but on Friday, the 18th, the thunderbolt fell, 
and the nation was stirred to its depths by the announcement of the 
Ministerial resignations. 1 have spoken already of the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and of the profound impression which was made 
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all over the world by his retirement from office. Mr. Bitchie’s re- 
signation was, of course, a different matter. He had from the first 
declared his adhesion to free trade in such clear and unmistakable 
language that it was difficult to believe that he could remain in 
the Cabinet unless it continued to uphold the free trade standard. 
There was no surprise, therefore, felt at his retirement. I^ord George 
Hamilton’s resignation was also almost a foregone conclusion, and 
one that bad been freely discounted by public rumour. It also was 
hardly in the nature of a surprise. Since then Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, the Secretary for Scotland, and Mr. Arthur D. Elliot, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, have followed Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton into retirement. They also had made their posi- 
tion on the tariff question clear, and they have had the courage and 
honesty to act up to their convictions. The remainder of the Cabinet 
must, with one exception, be regarded as men who have deliberately 
broken with the traditions of free trade, and who are prepared to 
join Mr. Balfour in his attempt to restore protection. The exception 
is the Duke of Devonshire, whose case has excited the greatest amount 
of popular curiosity. The Duke is known to be a thorough-going free 
trader, and he has not allowed his friends or the country to remain 
in ignorance of his dislike of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. For 
the present, however, he has made no sign, and at this moment 
he still holds office in a Cabinet with whose policy he can hardly 
be in agreement. Perhaps it was the bewilderment caused by the 
resignations that led the Press to spend more time in discussing 
the question of the appointment of successors to the retiring Mini- 
sters than in dealing with the consequences which such a break-up 
of the Cabinet was certain to have upon the future history of that 
body. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing to Mr. Balfour his determination 
to resign in a letter dated the 9th of September, stated his position 
clearly and fully. Blaming the Opposition for the manner in which 
it had opposed his proposal to tax food, he recognised the fact that 
‘ serious prejudice had been created,’ and that the result was that 
for the present, at any rate, any preferential agreement with out* 
Colonies would be unacceptable to the majority of the constituencies. 
This being the case, Ministers were bound to accept the conclusion 
that the question of preference to the Colonies could not at present 
be pressed with any hope of success, although he felt that there waa 
a very strong feeling in favour of the other branch of fiscal reform, 
which would give a fuller discretion to the Government in negotiating 
with foreign countries for freer exchange of commodities, and would 
enable our representatives to retaliate if no concessions were made 
to oux^ just claims for greater reciprocity. Believing that Mr. Balfour 
shared these views, it seemed to him that he would be absolutely 
justified in adopting them as the policy of his Government ; but. 
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Mr, Chamberlain added, he himself was in a different position to 
that of any of his colleagues, and he thought he would be justly 
blamed if he remained in office when so important a part of his 
political programme had not been accepted. Accordingly, *with 
absolute loyalty to your Government and its general policy, and 
with no fear of embarrassing it in any way,* he thought he could 
best promote the cause he had at heart from outside in a perfectly 
independent position, Mr. Balfour’s reply to this letter, the 
frankness and sincerity of which must be acknowledged, practically 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s views, and concurred with him in think- 
ing that the question of colonial preference should not be indissolubly 
bound up with the other branch of fiscal reform. Here, then, was 
the explanation both of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation and of the 
Prime Minister’s pamphlet. For the present, preferential tariffs 
and the bread-tax are to be dropped by the Government, though 
Mr, Chamberlain, in his new position of independence, remains free 
to agitate for both. On the other hand, though Mr. Balfour has 
carefully refrained from committing himself, he uses language which 
may fairly be regarded as showing that behind the proposal for 
retaliatory tariffs still lurks Mr. Chamberlain’s open attack upon 
free trade. Defeated for the moment, as he himself frankly admits, 
the ex-Colonial Secretary believes that the time is coming when he 
will win the people of England to his side, and he manifestly expects 
that one of his supporters in the great struggle on which he proposes 
to enter will be the present Prime Minister. Manifestly the battle 
in defence of free trade has still to be fought. 

In the meantime, what of the Ministry ? Bobbed of its foremost 
member, and of some of his colleagues who were men of undoubted 
weight, how can it hope to continue its voyage with any prospect of 
success ? Its loss of successive seats during the last few weeks has 
tended to increase the demoralisation among its followers caused by 
the Cabinet differences. Even if no other event of the first 
importance had occurred during last month to weaken it, it is 
impossible to see how it can profess to carry on a hopeless struggle 
against adverse circumstances. Yet there are some who show 
their, hopeless inability to gauge the forces that govern the fate of 
Ministries and nations by suggesting that Mr. Balfour should 
continue to hold office for twelve months more at least, in order to 
enable Mr. Chamberlain to get a fair start in his fiscal agitation. It 
is difficult to imagine a more preposterous or unconstitutional 
proposition. Whatever else may be said of the present Government, 
it is at least certain that when it took office in 1895, and again 
when it appealed to the country in 1900, it was as a Government 
whose devotion to the principles of free trade was unimpeachable. 
No Minister can claim the right to cling indefinitely to office with 
the remnants of his Cabinet after endorsing a policy absolutely 
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opposed to that which he professed when he received his commission 
from the Sovereign. After all, the nation has its rights as well as the 
members of the Ministry, and, even if nothing had happened since 
Mr. Chamberlain's introduction of his fiscal proi)08als to discredit 
the present Government, the country would be entitled to demand 
that its opinion should be taken without any unreasonable delay on 
a question which has already broken up both the Cabinet and the 
Unionist Party. 

But something has happened in the meantime, something so 
grave that it alone would justify such a demand on the part of the 
nation. This is the publication of the astounding report, and still 
more astounding evidence, of the Eoyal Commission on the war in 
South Africa. It is not easy for any intelligent Englishman to 
trust himself to S 2 )eak calmly of these documents. We have to go 
back to the days of the Crimean War to find any parallel to them. 
But that is fifty years ago, and we all thought and hoped that the 
slough of despond in which England was then immersed had dis- 
appeared for ever. We know now that this* was the most melancholy 
of delusions, and that, bad as things were in the Crimean War, they 
were no better in the war just ended. Nor can we labour under any 
doubt as to the quarter in which the burnt of resix>nsibility for the 
shameful state of things brought to light by the Commission must 
be laid. Whatever may have been the special sins of individual 
Ministers, it is the Cabinet as a whole that must carry the burden 
of probably the most grievous record of scandalous inefficiency that 
has ever been produced against an English Ministry. This point 
does not need to be laboured. It is one of the fundamental axioms 
of the Constitution. No Minister or ex-Minister can hope to escape 
his share of the responsibility for the waste, the loss of life, the pro- 
• longed agony of the struggle in South Africa, and the damaged 
prestige of our country, by pointing out some sca^jegoat whose 
sacrifice is to insure the safety of his colleagues. One has only to 
set the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission side by side with the cool 
suggestion that Ministers are to be allowed to remain in office for 
one, two, or it may be three years to come while Mr. Chamberlain is 
carrying on his campaign against free trade, in order to see how in- 
credibly preposterous this suggestion is. If there had been no 
fiscal question, no education question, this exposure of Ministerial 
incajmcity — an exposure condemned as severely in the organs of the 
Government as in those of the Opposition — would be sufficient to 
justify the nation in demanding that its opinion should be heard 
upon the fitness of those now in power to retain their places. 

It must be for military and administrative experts to deal in 
detail with the facts brought to light by the Eoyal Commission. 
Heaven knows they will find ample material in the recently published 
Blue-books to engage their attention for a long time to come. But 
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without going into any question of detail it is impossible to pass over 
these publications and the broad facts which they establish. The 
eflfect which they have produced upon public opinion, both in this 
country and abroad, has been very great. I do not think that I 
exaggerate when I say that the preponderant feeling of Englishmen 
on reading them is one of intense shame and mortification. Here, 
not in the columns of some sensational newspaper, but in an official 
document of unimpeachable authority, is summed up the story of 
the disasters which nearly shipwrecked the British Empire less than 
four years ago. The moral of that story is, in plain words, that the 
Cabinet of the day — the Cabinet still in office — was either too stupid 
or too careless to take even the moat obvious precautions in order to 
insure the success of the policy which it thought lit to pursue in 
South Africa. The men who went to the country in 1900 declaring 
that every Liberal was a pro-Boer, and that no patriot was to be found 
outside the ranks of their own supporters, were the men who were 
directly — one might almost say criminally — responsible for those 
disasters which in the daik winter of 1899-1900 brought this country 
to the verge of an overwhelming catastrophe. If any one resents 
the strength of this statement, let him read for himself the sickening 
revelations of incapacity, indifference, and stupendous folly which 
are contained in the proceedings of the Royal Commission. It is 
enough to make those of us who are old enough to recall the inquiry 
into the Crimean War blush for shame to think that after half a 
century of ‘ progress,’ so-called, Downing Street and Pall Mall are 
apparently not one whit better than they were in those days. 

The salient facts brought to light in the Report are so astonishing 
that it is difficult to believe them. The first fact is that after the 
Raid, and the disgraceful ‘ hushing up ’ inquiry by the House of 
Commons when it became clear that matters were coming to a head 
in South Africa, Ministers, though warned again and again as to 
what was needed to put our possessions in a state of security, 
deliberately neglected to take any of the measures that were urged 
upon them. Later on, when war was imminent, the Cabinet refused 
to carry out the recommendations of the military authorities on the 
ground that if they did so the public would be alarmed. The second 
fact, even more striking in its significance, is that when war was on 
the point of breaking out, and our generals were actually being sent out 
to take command of the army to which we had to entrust the safety 
and honour of our Empire, no attempt was made to form a plan of 
campaign, and there was no sort of combination between the 
politicians in the Cabinet and the soldiers in Pall Mall. Is it 
wonderful that German critics have read this statement with 
amazement and derision ? Apparently the French in 1870, under 
the leadership of the egregious Marshal Leboeuf, were in a state of 
complete and adequate preparation for their campaign against the 
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Gennans compared with our condition when we went, to war with 
the Boers. General after general was sent out to South Africa with 
no detailed instructions, no policy, no plan of operations. Each, 
iSeemingly, was left to go his own way, and to carry out his own 
ideas until the time came for hijm to be superseded by somebody 
else. It was a happy-go-lucky method with a vengeance, and the 
wonder is not that we suffered as we did in that dreadful winter, 
but that we did not suffer infinitely more. 

But these facts are not the worst that are brought home to 
us by this Eeport. The Intelligence Department, which is almost 
the only one that emerged with credit from the earlier stages of the 
war, had warned Ministers long before of the strength of the enemy 
with which we had to deal, and of our own deficiencies, not only in 
the men on the field, but in the supply of stores which would cer- 
tainly be required if war broke out. Incredible as it may seem, 
nothing was done to replenish our depleted arsenals, or to provide 
the most absolute necessaries for an army in the field, until the 
moment when hostilities began. And, whf.t is yet worse, the Report 
implies, if it does not state directly, that even now our position is 
no better than it was in the summer of 1899. The Ministry which 
first obtained oflSce by the overthrow of Lord Rosebery's Administra- 
tion on the cordite vote is content, even after the terrible experiences 
of the South African campaign, to leave the army without an ade- 
quate supply of warlike material. The situation abroad, as eve^- 
body knows, is to-day distinctly menacing. However ardently we 
may long for the preservation of peace, no one can tell what may 
happen ; but, if we may believe the Report of the Commission, were 
we to be involved in another war to-morrow, we should once more 
have to witness that wild flurry in our arsenals and workshops, that 
reckless waste of public money, which marked our awakening to the 
realities of warfare in the spring of 1900. It need not be said that 
the evidence laid before the Commission shows that the Intelligence 
Department was regarded with little favour, either in Downing 
Street or Pall Mall. When the head of the Department asked for 
an adequate grant to enable it to be placed on an efficient footing, he 
was contemptuously given a sum of lOOi., with which he had to be 
content. One wonders what the Berlin General Staff think of that 
little fact. I must not pursue this subject further, though there is 
hardly a page of the volumes issued by the Royal Commission that 
will not supply additional proof of the blundering and bungling 
which marked the conduct of the war by the present Cabinet. 
What was done by the so-called Committee of National Defence 
before the war began, and during its earlier stages, does not appear. 
One is driven to the conclusion that it was never called together. 

It 18 not surprising that these revelations have made a profound 
impression upon the country. They go far deeper than any question 
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of mere party loyalty. They strike at the very roots of the national 
existence. The Englishman feels a robust contempt for the Celtic 
hysteria which leads the men of some other nations to raise the cry 
of treason when their armies meet with disaster in the field. * We 
are not as these others/ we exclaim ; ‘ we know how to meet defeat 
with courage and composure, and do not cry for victims to be offered 
up upon the shrine of the country.’ It is undoubtedly a valuable 
quality in our race. How valuable was shown when the people rose 
up in 1900, and came to the aid of their incompetent rulers. But if 
any one then had so far forgotten British traditions as to raise the cry, 

‘ We are betrayed,* he would find in the revelations of the War Com- 
mission to-day ample justification for his action. 

It is, of course, for the country to take the grave questions raised 
by the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission into its own hands. The 
indignation aroused by this terrible indictment has still further dis- 
credited an Administration which was visibly tottering to its fall 
before the publication of the Eeport, and which seems to have hardly 
a friend left. That its ^end will be hastened by the knowledge the 
country now possesses of the fatuous imbecility which characterised its 
proceedings in 1 89£f is certain. But the punishment of those who failed 
so utterly to comprehend the needs of the nation is by no means the 
chief end to be aimed at. That they deserve punishment, and will receive 
it, can hardly be doubted. It would be an insult to the intelligence 
of the country to think otherwise ; but it is far more important to think 
of the future, and of the steps which must be taken to prevent any possi- 
bility of a repetition of the dismal story told by the War Commission. 
We know now how narrowly we escaped a disaster, the immensity of 
which is hardly to be estimated, in January 1900. What are we going 
to do to avoid similar perils for the future ? That is the question 
which is impressed upon every citizen by .this shameful story. It 
is one which will have to be answered, and answered in a practical 
fashion, if Great Britain is to hold her own in the States of the 
world. 

Ijord Eosebery is the only statesman of the first rank who has 
dealt seriously with this subject. He has his own record in con- 
nection with the question of our military efficiency, and it is one 
that is distinctly creditable to him. His attempts to call public 
attention to the deplorable state of army organisation were not, 
indeed, successful at the time when they were originally made, for 
the country was still under the influence of the war fever, and it did 
not then know the full truth as to the condition of things in Pall 
Mall. But, though unsuccessful in arousing popular attention, 
Ix)rd Eosebery not only pointed out the extraordinary inefficiency of 
our military system, but showed what was the first step to be taken 
to remedy it. His suggestion that Lord Kitchener should be called 
home in order to devote his great abilities, and still greater strength 
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of character, to the reorganisation of our national defences, and of 
our system of army administration, met with little sympathy from 
the peddling pedants who constituted themselves his critics. The 
liittle Englanders held him up to public scorn as a revolutionary 
innovator who proposed to lay violent hands upon the Ark of the 
Constitution. The bunglers in office were incensed at the suggestion 
that an outsider like Lord Kitchener, who had never been admitted to 
the social and political coteries who have so long made the affairs of the 
Army their own, could possibly make a better job of the business than 
Ijord Lansdowne or Mr. Brodrick had done. Perhaps I^ord Rosebery 
is too sanguine in his hope that the publication of the War Com- 
mission Report may have removed the scales from the eyes of the 
dull British public ; but at least he has had the courage to return 
to the charge, and to insist once more that I^ord Kitchener should 
be brought in to do the work for which he is so pre-eminently 
fitted. The ex-Liberal Premier, in his appeal to the nation, does 
not trouble himself about mere party recriminations. He does, 
indeed, make one point which it is essential that we should not 
forget ; that is, that the burden of responsibility for the shameful 
state of things exposed by the War Commission rests, not upon 
any particular Minister, but upon the whole Cabinet. Men have 
been crying for the impeachment of Ix)rd Lansdowne, but if he were 
to be impeached others would have to stand beside him in the dock. 
It is a good thing that Ix)rd Rosebery should have made this point 
clear ; nor can he be blamed for pointing out that the nation as a 
whole has made itself, in part at least, a participant in the criminal 
negligence of Ministers. In 1900, after the evidence which had been 
afforded by our disasters of the blundering incompetence of the men in 
office, the country gave them, as Ix>rd Rosebery reminds us, an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. The nation must, therefore, take 
to itself some portion of the shame which overwhelms the Govern- 
ment. Can we hope that with this fact to prick its conscience it 
wdll try to redeem itself by insisting that the steps needed to safe- 
guard our interests and our honour shall be forthwith taken ? 
Students "^of history know how, from time to time, tornadoes of 
popular indignation suddenly arise and rage around a Ministry 
which has failed in its duty, but they know also how quickly these 
storms subside, and with what placid indifference a stupid people, 
having given one wild cry of anger, allow matters to fall back into 
the old rut, and the reins to remain in the hands of the old bunglers. 
Is this to be the case to-day ? It is highly improbable, of course, 
that the present Government will be permitted to retain the powers 
which it has so grossly misused ; but will the country insist that its 
new rqlers shall be men who will devote themselves with all their 
energies to that work of administrative reform which is infinitely 
more necessary and more pressing than the ordinary programmes of 
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either Party ? Upon one point Lord Rosebery’s letter has made the 
position clear. If it should be his lot again to direct the affairs of 
the State, one of his first acts will be to recall J^ord Kitchener from 
India, and to set him to that task of army reorganisation which it 
seems almost hopeless to attempt without the aid of his powerful 
personality. If, on the other hand, the enemies of Lord Rosebery 
in the Liberal ranks should succeed in their unceasing intrigues against 
him, have we any reason to believe that Lord Spencer or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will have the courage to take this course ? It 
is a grave question — not less grave than that of our future fiscal 
policy — and upon the answer to it must depend to a large extent 
the future status of Great Britain in the commonwealth of nations. 

I have discussed the situation as it affects the Cabinet and 
political parties in this country. There is, however, another factor 
that cannot be left out of consideration. That is the possible action 
of the King. His Majesty, as has been pointed out more than once 
in these pages, has shown that within the limits of our Constitution 
he is resolved to make full use of the powers which the Crown 
possesses with regard to public affairs. No part evidently could be 
more distasteful to him than that of a mere King Ix)g. In the 
double crisis that we have now to face, caused by the secessions from 
the Cabinet and the exjx)sure of Ministerial incompetence contained 
in the Report and evidence of the War Commission, the duty 
imposed upon the monarch is a grave one, and those who know him 
best believe that he will not hesitate to perform it. What steps he 
may see fit to take it would be unbecoming even to discuss. The 
one thing we know is that he will act for his country and not for 
any party. There is, however, one fact that it would be well to bear 
in mind — that is, that the present Parliament is not his Majesty’s. 
It is nearly three years since his accession, but this House of 
Commons was elected in the reign of his revered predecessor. For 
the first time in modern history a king of England has not secured 
a Parliament of his own immediately after his accession. He has 
had, on the contrary, to deal with one elected in a time of wild 
excitement, when the nation was full of one subject and one only, 
and elected under the writs issued in the name of another monarch. 
It is possible that this fact, unique in our recent annals, may have a 
direct influence upon the confused situation of to-day. The pre- 
rogative of the monarch in the matter of a dissolution of Parliament 
is absolute. Those who imagine that the House will be allowed to 
linger on in its present crippled condition in order to secure a purely 
party end must surely have reckoned without their Sovereign. 

The only other question of domestic policy that needs notice in 
the record of the month is the steady progress of the passive resist- 
ance movement among the opponents of the Education Act. To 
many politicians on both sides this movement seems to be 2)rovoca- 
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tive of laughter rather than of any more serious emotion. Many 
hundreds of men and women of undoubted respectability and worth 
have been haled before the magistrates, forced to enter the dock, and 
summarily sentenced to lose their goods' by distraint in default of 
payment of the Education Rate. In some cases they have been 
treated with scant civility by the magistrates, or by their clerks, who 
seem to be even more magisterial than their masters ; in others they 
have not only met with a wise and courteous reception, but have had 
practical experience of the fact that the magistrates sympathised 
with their attitude. But in every case, save where some doubtful 
point of law has been raised, an order for the seizure of their goods 
has been made. Then has followed the actual distraint and the 
public auction, where always popular feeling has been on the side of 
the sufferers. Invariably, so far as I have been able to learn, the 
goods have been bought in by friends of the resisters, and there has 
been an end to the proceeding. ‘ A sorry farce,’ says the man of the 
world. ‘ Not so,’ replies the student of hjstory. Wherever these 
police-court proceedings have occurred, and the goods seized under 
process of law have been sold, there the cause of the opponents of 
the Education Act has gained recruits. In the coming struggle for 
power the party of passive resisters will not play the least formidable 
part among those who are attacking the army of reaction. The 
dragon’s teeth sown by the authors of the Education Act are spring- 
ing up even more quickly than was expected, and the Church of 
England will yet live to rue the day when it entered into its con- 
cordat with the present Government. 

If we had not been so deeply engrossed in our own affairs there 
is little doubt that the whole country would have been ringing last 
month, as it did in a certain September seven and twenty years ago^ 
with the story of the cruelties inflicted by the troops of the Sultan 
on his Christian subjects. The condition of Macedonia has been 
steadily growing from bad to worse until it has become a distinct 
menace to the peace of Europe. It is impossible to pretend that all 
the right ia on one side and all the wrong on the other in the quarrel 
between the Sultan and his subjects. Some most regrettable and 
even dastardly acts have been committed by the insurgents and their 
sympathisers. Nobody can excuse the destruction of bridges and 
even of trains conveying neutral and innocent persons. But if any- 
body seeks to set up these isolated outrages as counterbalancing 
the deliberate, systematic, and atrocious cruelty which the Sultan’s 
troops are practising wherever they plant their feet, he must be 
either supremely ignorant or intensely prejudiced. The story of 
Krushevo is merely the old, old story told anew, the story told of 
scores df towns and villages in Bulgaria, in Armenia, and in many 
other provinces ruled by Abdul Hamid. And it is a story to which 
we shall have to listen again and again until the hand of the 
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Mussulman oppressor has been wrenched from the throat of his 
Christian victim. Granted that the politics of Eastern Europe are 
not a little mixed, and that sordid speculation and cunning intrigue 
play their part in both camps, we yet cannot escape from the initial 
fact that the rule of the Turk is for those not of his own faith an 
intolerable one, and that in Europe at least that rule is maintained 
under the sanction of the Great Powers. To find fault with the 
Bulgarians because they sympathise with their fellow-Christians 
and are prepared to run all risks in order to succour them is to 
introduce Pecksniffianism into politics. If ever there was a case in 
which we ought to remember that blood is thicker than water, it is 
in that of those Eastern provinces and principalities. If the high 
game of politics is to be played honestly, and if Russia and Austria 
are really intent upon doing their best to save the Turkish Empire 
from a general conflagration and the Sultan’s victims from unspeak- 
able wrongs, without seeking to gain some advantage for themselves 
in the hurly-burly of, war and insurrection, then, even now, the 
situation may be saved. Unfortunately they have still to vindicate 
the unselfishness ©f their policy. Germany, too, has to clear itself 
from the unpleasant suspicion that it is hounding on the Sultan to 
‘ vigorous ’ action in Macedonia, well knowing what such vigour 
means. But in any case Europe cannot be allowed to forget 
that this is a matter which concerns the honour of all the Powers, 
and not merely that of Russia and Austria-Hungary. The sooner 
the two Western Powers make it clear that they have an Eastern 
policy of their own, and that they are not disposed to stand 
aside and allow the Balkan Peninsula to be devastated by hordes of 
Asiatic fanatics, the sooner we shall bring to a close a desperate 
situation which threatens more than the peace of Turkey. Here 
again we seem to be approaching a grave political crisis, and no 
questions of merely domestic interest can relieve us from the duty 
of dealing with it. The fears of Russia happily no longer paralyse 
our action as they did in 1878 ; but it is to the concert of Europe 
rather than to the action of any single Power that we must look for 
a way out of the present impasse. 

The Address of Sir Norman Lockyer, the distinguished President 
of the British Association, delivered at the meeting at Southport, 
attracted more public attention than is usually given to such 
utterances. Sir Norman, abandoning the line generally followed by 
Presidents of the British Association, discussed with great fulness, 
knowledge, and power one of those practical questions of the day 
which deal with the race between the nations of the earth for 
commercial supremacy. His contention was that ‘ business follows 
brains,’ and that, unless brains are properly utilised in advancing 
our commercial and material prosperity, we must submit to defeat 
in the strenuous competition. The grave deficiency in our Universities, 
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both in numbers and equipment as compared with other countries, 
above all Germany and the United States, was pointed out by 
Sir Norman, who supported his contention by statistics that must 
have startled the country. His demand for a large sum of public 
money — in round figures twenty-four millions — is one that must'be 
left to the decision of Parliament and instructed public opinion ; but 
he has done good service in calling attention in this emphatic 
manner to one of the most serious of the many diflicult problems 
which await the consideration of the statesmen of the future. 

Wkmvss Reid. 
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The first Monograph to be issued before Christmas will be on 

WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY 

By-the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOP, D.D., F.S.A., 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; 
Author of ‘ One Generation of a Norfolk House’ ; ‘The Coming of the Friars,’ 

This volume will be limited to 350 copies at £2, 2s. net, and 25 
Edition de Luxe at £$, Ss. net, all signed and numbered. 

7 ^ is proposed to continue the series with the following : — 

Thomas Howard, 2nd Earl of Arundel. Thomas RadcUffe, 3rd Earl of Sussex. 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. John Hampden. Bess of Hardwicke. Lord 
Howard of Effingham. The Duke of Marlborough. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. Mistress Nell Gwyn. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
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floui. ready, limited to 100 Sets, sighed and numbered. 

THE SCOTT GALLERY 

A Series of One Hundred and Forty-six Photogravures 
Printed on Japanese Vellum with Cut-out Mounts 
and with Descriptive Letterpress t)y 

JAMES L. CAW 

Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 

R esponding to many requests for complete sets of the plates included 
in the Edinburgh Edition of the Waverlcy Novels and LockharPs Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, Messrs. Jack have decided to issue a small impres- 
sion in a distinguished format^ and to offer these in the first instance to 
subscribers to the two works named above. Those copies not taken up in 
this way are now open to general subscription. The Series includes : — 

(i) Portraits of .Sir Walter Scott, photographed directly from the original paintings. 

(2) Portraits of Sir Walter Scott’s Ancestors and Family from the Gallery at Abbotsford, 
by the kind permission of the Honourable Mrs. Maxwell Scott. * 

(3) Portraits of the great contemporaries of Sir Walter Scott, in each case from the most 
characteristic original. 

(4) Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best known characters in the novels, and 
portraits of historical personages portrayed in the novels. 

(5) Homes of Sir Walter Scott, and places associated with him. 

By permission of Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott the whole of the fine 
Collection at Abbotsford (never before produced) was placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the Publishers. 

All the Plates printed on Japanese Vellum, with cut-out mounts (size loX 14). 
In two Box-Cases, cloth, ;^io, los. net the set, limited to 100 sets. 

A complete List of the Plates is given in the Prospectus, ^ 

An unrivalled Collection of Scottish Historical Portraits, 

Limited to 350 sets and 24 sets on vellum, all signed and numbered, 
the latter being all subscribed for before publication. 

Wilt be completed before Christmas 1903. 

SCOTTISH PORTRAITS 

A Series of One Hundred and Twenty Photogravures from the 
Original Paintings, edited, with Critical and Historical 
Notes and an Essay on Scottish Portraiture, by 

JAMES L. CAW 

Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 

T he subjects comprise the most distinguished Scottish men and women 
from the date of the earliest authentic portraits to the middle of the 
last century. ' 

Permission has been received from Plis Majesty the King and from many of 
the leading Sc’ftttish families to reproduce portraits in their possession, many 
of them now reproduced for the first time. In this way it has been possible 
to make the collection really representative and one of unique interest. 

Mr. Caw contributes an important Essay on 800TT1SH PORTRAITURE, and a 
Biographical Note on each personage, with a note on the paintings reproduced* 
These Notes take the form of a discussion of the more important portraits of each of 
the individuals represented, rather than a mere description of the particular portrait 
Reproduced. In many cases also an attempt has been made to portray more vividly 
these historic personalities by including authentic descriptions of their appearance 
by contemporaries. 

A complete List of Plates is given in the Prospectus. 

In Five Portfolios, at 21 s. net each. The work will also be issued in Two 
Volumes, bound in half morocco, price £6, 6s. net. 

■ ■ 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON : T. C. & E. C JACK 




Wtll be boBtplete4 in Oo|ol>er IgOS. 

liMfge Type., ^aaotattd. Forty Handy at^ BeautUu! Votuaum, 

THE ‘ 

WINDSOR SHAKESPEARE 

Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D, 

*'Fof a scholarly, handy, and in every way desirable edition, the “ Windsor" can have few competitors.’— 
jVdsiminsier Gaeette. 

T his Edition will be complete in Forty handy Volumes, beautifully bound 
with gold design and gold top. Each volume contains a complete 
play, set in the characteristically bold type of the Constable Press. 
The paper is specially manufactured from pure white rag. Each Volume 
contains a Frontispiece from an authentic source, and these, are printed direct 
from copperplates. 

Notes required to make clear the meaning of any passage are placed for 
immediate reference at the foot of the page. Those of a more recondite nature 
are relegated to the end of the volumes. All the Notes are indexed. 

The Price is only 2 s. net each Volume, or ^^4 the complete set of Forty 
Volumes. 

The New Testament Is now complete In Thirteen Volumes. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 

Enclosed (n a neat Cloth •covered Box. 

THE CENTURY BIBLE 

(ANNOTATED) 

General Ediior— PROFESSOR WALTER F. ADENEY, 

M.A., D.D, 

P RESENTS in lucid form the results of the best modern scholarship. It is 
the only Commentary designed for the general reader, which yet deals 
with matter of critical interest. It is further distinguished from all other 
Commentaries by its handy and artistic form. Though in pocket form, the 
volumes are equal in amount of matter to substantial octavos^ the result being 
obtained by the use of thin and opaque papqr. These are not abridged' or 
scrappy Commentaries. Any volume may be purchased separately. 

‘ “ The Century Bible ’’ justifies its title. It touches the hiph-water mark of popularised Biblical scholarship 
and of book production. In every respect it may be spoken of in terms of unqualilied praise.’— Weekly. 

NEW VOLUMES. — The following Volumes in the Old Testament (at 
the same prices) will be issued immediately : — 

GENESIS. Prof. W. H. Bennett, Litt. D., D.D. 

JUDGES and RUTH. Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

1. and II. KINGS. Prof. J. Skinner, D.D. 


y/ill be issued shortly, 

ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 

Designed and Drawn by A. A. TURBAYNE 

Medium 4(0. 

T his work win consist of a series of twenty-five or more plates of Alphabets and Numerals. 
The letters in most cases will be founded on the best examples of old writing, and will 
^ Comprise vanous forms of Roman, Gothic, Italic, and a forn^ of letter approaching the 
Running-hand, based on early Italian Writing Books. 

The book is being prepared for the use of Artists, Designers, and Craftsmen, artd .all who 
are interested in refined forms of lettering. 
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tfiE ART OR HERALDRY 

An Encyclopsedia of Amhopy 

BV ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES 

(compiler and editor op ‘ ARMORIAL FAMILIES ' AND * THE BOOK OF PUBLIC ARMS') 

, WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS BY OTHER WRITERS 

T he most complete and authoritative work on Armory and Heraldry, both as an Art 
and a Science, which has hitherto appeared. 

The outstanding attraction of the work is the superb beauty of the illustrations. 
The volume includes 

100 OR MORE FOLIO FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 

* In addition to these there are many hundred illustrations appearing in the text, and many 
plates in black and white, 

The illustrations include examples of the work of G. W. Eve, A.R.E., Gipaham John- 
ston, C, W. Sherborn, R.E., J. Forbes Nixon, G. Scruby, J. Vinycomb, M.R.I.A., 
and Miss Helard, The volume will include various book-plates by Mr. Sherborn, Mr. Eve, 
'and Miss Helard printed direct from the original plates. 

In one volume, folio, full buckram, gilt design by Forbes Nixon, gilt top, price ;^7, 7s. 
net, also bound in full real morocco ;^io, los. net. The work is strictly limited to 700 
Copies. Only a limited number remain unsold. 

The Prospectus contains a full synopsis of the Contents, and Specimen Plates will be 
sent on application. 

c, JVow Ready. 

THE BLOOD ROYAL 
OF BRITAIN 

Being a Complete Table of all the Descendants now living of Edward IV. and 
Henry Vll., Kings of England, and James III., King of Scotland, 
and of all the subsequent Sovereigns of these Realms. 

By the marquis OF RUVIGNY AND RAINEVAL 

Containing 134 Genealogical Tables and the names of some 11,723 living 
Descendants of the above named Kings, with over 36,000 lines of descent ; with an 
Illuminated Frontispiece of the Missal containing the only Record of the Birth of 
Henry vii., Five Photogravures and Fourteen other Portraits. 

in One Volume folio, Cloih, about 650 pages, £4, 4a. net (limited to 600 copies). 
Fifty copies on Japanese Vellum, £10, lOs. net, 

A small number of both editions are still to be had. 


In Course of Preparation. 


THE PLANTAGENET ROLL 

Beifig a Table of all the living Descendants of Edward III., King of England, 
other than those through Edward IV. 

By THE MARQUIS OF RUVIGNY AND RAINEVAL 

Author of ' The Blood Royal of Britain,’ etc. 

Volume I, 

THE DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE, DUKE OF CLARENCE, K.G., 
BROTHER TO KING EDWARD IV.< 

With a Series of Portraits. 

In fine Volume folio, Cloth, about 550 pages, £3, 8s. net (limited to 750 copies), 
and Fifty numbered copies on Japanese Vellum, at £6, Os. net 
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maM^nii/ceai4PlTi01^.M^ 

Limited to 1000 Cople8,^tgAed'emahdMeredlr ' ' * 
A small number of^etS simremah, price £ZO net 


THE 

EDINBURGH WAVERLEY 

' Many people will even be tempted to discard editions of less beauty and distinction in order to make room 
for the Novels in this delightful form.’— yiwM, 

^ ‘ Of this edition it is only necessary to repeat that it is fit to rank with ' The Edinburgh Stev«nsoh/ to 
which it is avowedly modelled.’— 

The Edinburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels is Uniforms? 

IN Type and Paper with ‘The Edinburgh Stevenson.’ , ' 

Each Volume contains art Authentic Portrait Frontispiece lii 
Photogravure. 

[These plates are a feature of peculiar interest. They comprise ; — 

1. A very complete Series of about 20 Authentic Portraits of Sir Walter Scott,)^. 
some of them reproduced here for the first time. 

2. Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best-known characters in the 
Novels. 

3. Portraits of some of the historical personages portrayed in the Novels. 

The whole series has been selected by and executed under the supervision of 
Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery.] 

The Binding is Handsome and Durable. (Buckram Red 
Morocco Label, Gilt Top.) 

A Full and Scholarly Glossary conclude^ each Volume. 
Prospectus with Specimen Page showing the bold type used and 
Press Opinions on application. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ‘EDINBURGH WAVERLEY’ 

Limited to 1000 Copies, signed and numbered. Now Complete. 
Price £6, 6s. per set net. 


LIFE OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 

BY JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION 


‘ Promises to be by far the finest edition ever published.’— rAf lyestminstcr Cazetti. 

* Only the fortunate can secure this limited edition.’— Tke /f thenauvi. 

‘ By far the finest edition that has yet appeared.’— jTA# ScoUvian. 

T he unique series of lOO PHOTOGRAVURES here given include 
all the Notable Men and Women of the last Brilliant EpC)ch 
of Scottish National Life. By kind permission of the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the whole of the fine collection of Portraits 
at Abbotsford (never before reproduced) has been placed at the 
disposal of the Publishers. A complete list is given in the Prospectus. 
Succinct Notes on all the Portraits are supplied by Mr. J. L. Qaw, 
Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

, In Ten Volumes, Blue Linen, with Morocco Label, Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top; or 
Blue Linen, with Artistic Design by Paul WqodroFfe, Gilt Top. Either style, 6s. 
net per Set. 

LONDON^ T. C & E. C. JACK, 34 HENRIETTA STREET. W.C, 
AND EDINBURGH , 
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A PLEA FOR A.PROaRAMME 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL REFORM 

; * ' Oanon barmitt 

ENGlAND AND GERMANY 

THIODOR MOMMtSN 

THlffiEAR EAST 

.r Rt. Hon. jambs pryck, m.r. 

THE JOBUGATION OF THE CREEDS 

' Dr. SANDAV 

eoci1b(asticism 

a, lowbs oiokinson 

colonial preference ^ 

■OWIH OArtNAN 

PROTECTION AND THE STEEL TRADE 

HUBH BEU. 

elemeIvtary education 

AUBUSTINB BIRRILL 


THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF 
SCOTLAND, HEOTOR maophsrson 

DANTf and ctatius 

a '' , . + A. W. VBRRAU. 

MIN^URDEN (Serial). Chars. I.^A IL 

HILAIRE BELLOO 

i^EVlfeWS OF books 






T he “INDEPENDENT REVIEW'* will riot 
be attach^ to any political or other oi^^isation, 
but it will maintain a decisively ^ ^t'Ogressive 
attitude on political and social questiojnis. . Whilst the 
Review will deal with all sides of pol^tlciP activity, 
'One of its principal aims will be to study the 
conditions and consequences of modern city life, and 
the tendencies of national education in eveiH^ s^se of 
the word, and to urge measures for their improvement. 
While constantly advocating this ^forward policy, it 
will welcome discussion by persons of all parties and of 
all shades of opinion, who take their stand against 
reaction. It is also intended to examine the tendencies 
of modern industrial civilisation generally^ as well as 
the more strictly social and political problems. 

But the literary, historical, and speculative sides of 
the Independent Review will form as lai^e, a feature 
in its contents, as the political and social. It is the aim 
of the Editorial Council to encourage free and original 
treatment, from more than one point of view, in these 
and all othet spheres of art and thought, while main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship and criticism. 

The Review will give special attention td< social 
conditions and political and literary movements, abroad 
as vUell as within the Empire ; and will endeavour 
to promote friendship with the peoples of ' 
countries, based on the understanding their,, aims 
and circumstances. '-f," 

Opposite will be found a lis,( of some of the ^rjler 
contributors and articles. 



9reUminaiy J^ist 


OP 

WRITERS and ARTICLES 


Rer. CANON BARNETT. . . . . 

HUQH BSa . 

f^lRE BELLOC 

ED. BERNSTEIN . 

f 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C . . . 


Social Rtlorm 

Elfeets of Protection on SpteUI Ifliui- 
trlM-(Steel) 

Mr. Biifrfe.i (serial) 

Protection and Labour In GermanT 

Elententary Education 


Rt Hon. JAMpS BRYCE. M.P. . . The Near Eaat 


JOHN BURNS, H.P. 

EDWIN CANNAN Cetonlal Preference 


EpWARD |:MlI>lWTER . 


Sir C DHJCS, M.P. 

R^. A M. FAIRBAIRN, D J>. . 
ELUAHtlELM . 


Ptofeia^J. V.JENKS . . . . 

J. R. MaeDON^ .... 

HECTOR litacPH^ON. . . 

J. F; i. JSQRRIMAN 

>T. I. MOFFAT 

TH^DOR MOMMSEN . . . 

RL J. MQRLEY, M.P. . 


• Weeds 

• Lsbour Lesislatioii 

n Kistorlesl ChristUnlty 

e Effects of, Pretectioa on Special Isdii»« 
teles— (Cotton) 

• Taeim ind Trusts in Asnerici 
. Sweated Industries 

f Intellectual CondiHon of Scotland 

[jTlis Labour Question In South Africa 

a Tbs need of Fsisndshlp bsiwssn 
Oernuny and England 


GtUERT MUR^Ye * « a • e * Electn 

A<f> ^<aOU Pieiirentlal TarUb 

SlrF.^U^lC ,. . . . • tech* 


WRITEI^S and ARTICLES (contd.) 

Hoa. W* PEMBBR REEVES • • . « Utoalism la the Colonies 


Sir W. R RICHMOND, R*A. 
WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 
Rev, W. SANDAY, DJO. , , 
C. P. TREVELYAN, M.P, , 

A.W,VERRALL 

GRAHAM WALLAS . , . , 
‘W. R YEATS 


The Nevel Reforms 
The Obligation of the Creeds 
The Rating of Ground ValA 
An Historical Problem in Dante 
Political Organisation 
Poems 


The Above eriictes, among otherst have at! tfeea premUed, and are moat 
^ of them already la an advanced stage of preparation* 


Editorial Council!^ 

EDWARD JBNK5, Editor. C. P. Q. MASTBitMAN. 

0. L0WB5 DICKIN50N. Q. M. TREVELYAN. 

FRANCIS W. HIRST. N. WBDD. 

ORDER FORM. 

Please enter my name as a Subscriber to “THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW/’ Price 3S. 6d. net, Monthly, beginning with the first number, 
in October, 1903. 

Annual anhecrigtlon In the United Kingdom, $$9. post freo. 


Name 


Adir9s$ . . , 


Date 

This form wbea tilled up may be seat te T. PISftBR VNWiN, 
II, Pateraoster Balldlaga, BX*, or to aaiy BookaeUer* 


Publlahed by 

\ T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Pateraoster Buildings, London. 

Amerlce: INTUItNATIONAL NPWS COMPANY. New York. Toronto, MoAtl^ 
Pianfot aALIONANi'J LIBKARY. Oenneii^t L Ul|»lg!i > 





needs less lljjht than other instruments. 

THE STEREOSCOPiC "COMPANY, 

and io8 REaENT STREET, W., and 54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
London Agents for The Clyde Motor Bicycle. 




ia both to aet up and worlc and. 

Dodiffioalty to the amateur. . The Qamera%iM|b|^(or 
use with plates^ flat and daytlglil^larang 

filma : all are interchangeable and can if necessary be Used with the same oathefiir ! 

The Ooerz-Anschutz Folding Camera being fitted with the simplest and most 
reliable form of 

POC3L PLaiNE SHUTTER 

Giving Exposures from ... 

l/25th to 1/1 000th of a second 

is indispensable for the photographing of objects in rapid motion, such as horses 
lumping, athletic events and sporting pictures generally. Being provided also 
with every adjustment required for the hand camera it is equally efficient for all ordln- 
ary work, e.g., Landscapes, Architecture, Portraiture, etc. 

This camera is also made in Stereoscopic form with which panoramic and panel 
pictures are obtainable. * 

PRICES. 

l-plate, with changing box or roll bolder and case dgt 2 8 0 

5x4 ditto ditto 0 

i-plate, with six double dark glides and case 1910 0 

Stereoscopic, Of x 3}, with six double dark slides and cake 23 i o 0 

Either Dark Slides, Changing Boxes, or Boll Holders can be supplied. 

Fully Illustrated pamphlet and detailed price list free on appllcaiton. 








• ^ 





Ttken In i^Agth qt a second with the Company's Ooanx-Anaohuts PolUlim \ < 

THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPiUYr : 

IM * 108 HEGEMI STREET, W., t H CBEtKliWi KC.; 




8x (For Theatre) * £6 5 0 
6x (For Theatre & Field) 7 10 0 
9x (For general Field aee) 8 15 0 

12 :< (For use where high 
. u^agniiication is re- 
quired) ... 10 0 0 

The dlasses are also made in 
Monocular Form. 


A Pamphlet containing a full description 
^ of these Glasses will be forwarded free 

on application to— 


GOIHiyiNY. t 108 RESENT STREET, W. 
vvwmn I , ^ ohwnww*. e.c. 





ilnastijinats t"~ T2M: 

^ t lh«y wt be ob^iBed;fll,lltttM 

Hiie»-^m.. ttif'’ ''(iw!^;jil«d 
camera lenaea to extreme vide angle lenm fi» the epeeiaUet ' Ibe jpviec.ni. 
—a oniYenal lent capable ef the most exacting wori[-«i> espcelall^f rebom^ijl^ed 
, for both amateur and professional iiaei 

„ \ V^5' *l ij 

It should be remembered that a good lens is most essential for a hand iaMMi 
as the small negatlYes have often to be considerably enlargedo 



Taken with tho Qoerz Double AnsHtigmat. 

The Stereoscopic Company's Cameras 

WTTJSD >YITH 

6ocrz Double Jlnastiainat tenses 

ABE 

THE TWIN LENS ARTIST, a camera with finder, giving full size of .picture £21 0 0 
THE SPORTS for 12 plates, 4^x8} IS IS 0 

THE STEREO^PANORAM, a combined Stereoscopic and Panoramic camera, for . 

12 stereoscopic pairs, 12 panoramic, or 24 single pictures 26 t O 

THE OATL10HT ARTIST, the only dayligbt-loading camera with full sise . ^ 

finder 0 

^ PULL PARTICULARS of any of tHo above on applt^atlon•^ . 

THE STEREOSCOPIC GOMWUSli 

106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., & 6 $ 

Sole London Agents for Clyde Mo^or ^ 





.tSTABLISHEO 1815 


THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 

Life Assurance Society 




sT 


o' 


See Po/tcy Accounts with ' the Policyholders within^: 
^ relating to Policies of all durations 


FUNDS . 
REVENUE 


£ 16 , 000,000 

£ 1 , 700,000 


The ' Society being a Mutual onej 

the Whole Funds, Revenue, arid Prbiitl 







FARM 
SCHOOL 

R£:i>Mi£iri, sxjrrRit. 

Patron-HlS MAJESTY THE KING. 

• PrmdMt— H.R.H. TH% DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.Gi 

Receives the worst type of Juvenile 
delinquents, and trains them In 
Farm Work and useful Trades. 

Has done upwards olf 114 years* 
successful work among the outcast 
and depraved. 

Shows p3 per cent. Reclaimed 
on average of last three years* 

Returns. 

Had an average of 300 lads to 
provide for last year. 

Has emigrated over i»797 pro-i 
mising Colonists from the Farm 
School. 


Emigration to tho Enff* 
lish Coionieo is lookod 
upon at one of tho chiof 
means for ultimately pro- 
vldli^ for these boys, and 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED to assist In this 
part of the Society^ 
work. 


Started the year 1908 with an adverse balance of £1,834, and la 
now appefUlngr for £1,000 towards sanitary improvements, especially 
a new Swimming Bath, which is very urgently needed. 

. H.M. Inspector’s last Report on the School (Deo., 1902) concludes : 

‘ This Sebool has earned many a good report before, but it is 
doubtftal whether results afforded by any prevlons inspection 
equal to those of this year.’ 


Vlalteiw will IM weloemetf to ooo tho work at any time. 


BARKERSr LLOYDS >ANK tlMl-riD, 16 8 Jambs’s Stbbet, S.W. 

JDHM.TREVARTHEN, 
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THE BEST CARPETS 


IN THE WOBLH. 


RESAXi . . 


TURKEY 

CARPETS 

Impovtee^ and Sold hf/ 

TRELOAR AND SONS, 

Ludgate Hill, 

LONDON. 


^oUiufoadv ^ JPrinttri, XinV'itiwt iSjfVtife, Lmdm. ^ 








No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS'S 


Packets i lb. and 
h lb. 3id. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


GRATEFUL-COMPORTING. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 



CHARINQ CROSS 

TURKISH BATHS 

<NEVILL'S). 

Gentkmen’t i^tranee-NORTHUHBERLAND AVENUE. 
SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. 
Entranoa— NORTHUMBERLAND PASSAGE, Craven St., Strand. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 

AdmisBloD— 9 A.H. to 7 P.if., .St. 6d . ; after 7 p.m., 2t 


And at London Bridge, Hew Broad Street, Aldgate, Edgware Road, and Wool Excbaoge. 

PMoaPBOTxrs poar free. 


CHMin 0RBUI$«TI0N SOCIETY. 

President : THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAN'I’ERBURY. 

Chairman: SiR W. J. SKNDALL, G.C.M.G. 

Treasurers : H. B. PRAED, Esq. ; G. J. MARJORIBANKS, Esq. ; AM> G. T. PILCHER, Esq. 


OBJECT :~-To Improve the Condition of the Poor. 


I.^ON THE PART OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


II.-0N THE PART OF DISTRICT 
COMMITTEES. 


1. By pTopagatln^ sound principles and views In regard 
to the administration of charity. 

2. By promoting the co-operation of charitable institu- 
tIouB for the furtherance of their common work. 

.3. By convening Special Committees to inquire into, 
and report on,.com^rativciy twlmical questions connected 
w ith ttie administration of cliarity, sneh as the education 
of the blind, the legal provision for the allllctod, convales- 
cent homes, artisans* dwrlliugs, ibc. 

4. By making inquiries for persons legitimately In- 
torestetl and coDi^ting infonnatlou regarding the utility, 
objects, and mode of working of charitable institutions. 

6. By Investigating, on behalf of persons legitimately 
Interested, end reporting on the appeals of begging-letter 
uriters, whose operations ai*o of a metropolitan or genera], 
rather tlmn of a local character. 

A. By Bupplomentlng the resources of the District Com- 
mittees of the Society, by the personal assistance of officers 
appointed and paid, m all or part, by the Council, by grants 
for general purposes, and, when necessary, for relief, and by 
obteming adequate help in cases of diflloiilty. 


1. By careful Inquiry regarding all applicants for assist- 
ance (whether they be referred to the District Offices oi 
apply of thevr own acoord), In order to ascertain how and 
hy whom they should be helped, and to test the truth ot 
their statements. 

2. By applying tiO eooh case, pusceptlble of permanent 
bene.flt, anil suitable for assistance by charity rather than 
by tile Poor Law, hucU remedies as are likely to moke the 
applicant aelf-depeudent. 

3. By obtaining the various kinds of help required from 
those iuteresteii in the applioanta, from their relatives, from 
charitable institutions, and from privYite persons ; by assist- 
ing by loans, or, when necessary, by grants. 

4. By sending (gratuitously) to legitimate Inquirers, 
whether charitable agencies or private persons, reports on 
cases of distress. 

6, By bringing Into co-operation with each other, and 
with the Poor Low authorities, the varions charitable 
agencies and inilivlduals lii the District, and by making the 
District Committees representative of local oharitiek and a 
centre of reference for all interested In charitable work. 

6. By repressing local mendicity by means of investiga- 
tion tickets and otherwise. 


^ Papers containing furtfier particulars can he had on application. 

C. S. LOCH. Secretary. 

Central Office: 16 BUCKINGHAM STEEET, ADELBHI, W.C. 
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j For Mes»r«. BAMPSOH tow » COMPAMY’S AMMOroCBMENTS seTblll at end. '"]| 

NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Fov Mutuail rsiJTe JLasuvaiiioe. 


AOOumiilAttd Fund nmly £6,Q00,000. PM In Ciatmt mora than £iif750,000. 

PROFITS. 

Thne are divided every Qve years soldy amongst the Assared; at the 1D02 Division the amount of Cash Profit tbos 

divided was £761,602. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANOE 

PoUoles are Iseoed, oombining Life Assurance at minimum coat with provision for old age, and are singularly advantagaons.. 
Applloattons for Agenoies invited. ARTHUR 8MITHBB, AettMrp and Seeretaij, 

<8 OSaOBOHUBOH STBBBT, LONDON, B.O. 


5uccessfu] Cooks use 



Does yours ? 


The Lemco Cookery Book, containing 180 original recipes for good, inexpensive dishes, 
will be sent free to any part of the world in exchange for a wrapper from a Lemco jar. 
Address—* LEMCO, 4 Lloyd's Avenue/ London, E.C.' 


E. BROWN & SON’S 



eon wnetims 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 



. “^tTTKJTrJS*" 
flTONIMI ILACKIlfl 
MANurAcromr H 
rtck9tr«cr.Laa^.d 






iM)\ AI- 

U m.hanCfcAM^ 
I- 1 ]R 0 vVN;vS 0 nI 


HEL.TONIAN 

BLACKING 

(A, niwd ta^th, B«r«I 
Housabold) 

RnrjiBS csi Boots Son, 
DuBABLB, AMD WaTSUPBOOV. 


PABIAM WHITE. 

FOl OXJBAKINO WHTia 

Boots, Shobs; Bam, 
Glovbs, Bidino- 
BanoKis, Aim all 

WBITI LBATHSA AMD 
OlirVAB Ck>ODS. 


ROYAli 

LUTETIAN 

CREAM. 

Th» best fob Oleajcmo 
AMD PoLisatMa Bussum 
AND BaofVM Ljeatkkr 
Boots, Tjekm-' Show, Ac. 



NONPAREIL 
DE GUIOHE 

Parisian Polish 

(FOR VARiruHnio Drubs 
B oom AVD 8HOB8) IS Moral 

FlA.xn-'O AMD UASnCB TO USuj 
THA> AMT Cri'KIia. 


7 GARBICK STBEET. LONDON, W.C., and at 28 RUE BERCfiRE, PARIS. 


■r3S555?5Sr 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

< LIBRARY EDITION.* 

KDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANDSORIPTS, 

By E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 

In about 32 Vol/mes, hsued in Chronological Ordf'r. 

sold separately. Large medium Svo, HoUiston cloth, 21s. each, net. 
The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 

All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Bach Volume contains a Preface giving a Hiographical and Biblio^ 
graphical Account of the several Works, together %Dith Selections from 
the Avfh&r\H Diaries and Correspondence relating to them, 

VrOW RE2J10Y 

VOI. I. EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843. C12 pages, 

(-oloared Frontisj»ioce, 20 Plates, and 78 Woodcnit'', ;ind Facsimile of MS 

Vol. II. POEMS. 690 pages, with 26 Plates and 5 Facsimiles of MS. 

Vol. III. MODERN PAINTERS. VoI.1. 184.S. 762 pages, with 16 Ulus- 

trations and 2 Facsimiles of MS. 

Vol. IV. MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. II. 1846. 458 pages, with One 

Uiii)ubli''lied Steel Ensyiaving', 12 Plaitoj^ravure Plates, and a Facsimile 
of MS. 

VOl.UMES V. to VII 

MODERN PAINTERS. 111.1866; IV. 1856; V. 1860. Will be 

published after Volume XL 

VOLUME VIII. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 1C49 

:i52 pages, with the 14 Engraved Plates, in addition to 1 unpublished Engraving (etched 
by Mr. Ru.skin for the Work), and Facsimiles of MS. and Cover of First Edition. 

VOLUME IX. READY IN DECEMBER. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. I. 1851. With 26 Plates (4; in 

Colour), and 4 Facsimiles. 

VOLUMES X. and XI. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. II. 1853. [Janm-ry 1904. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. III. 1853. [February 1004. 

THE EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTHRE OF VENICE 

will be included in Volumch IX. to XI. 

t 

Tbe Tf^nainmg Vohimrg will be publish fd at iniervaU of about One Manth. 

Ijondon ; GEORGE ALLEN, 160 Charing Cross Road. 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & GO’S LIST. 


the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part II. By the Right Hob. Sir 

Gbobge Otto TmiVELVAN, Bart., Author of ‘ The Life and Letter.s of Lord Macaulay ’ &c. 
Two vols. 8vo. 2h‘. not. [fM JVotvwdrr 2. 

Parti. 8vo. 13#. i^d. net. 

THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other Studies in Secret History. By 

Andbbw Lang. 8vo. 12#. 6rf. net. 

CONTENTS—The Valet’s Tragedy— The Valet’s Master— The Mystery of Six Edmund Berry 
Godfrey— The False Jeanne d’Arc— Juniu.s and Lord Lyttelton’s Ghost— The Mystery of Amy 
Robsart — The Voices of Jeanne d’Arc— The Mystery of James de la Cloche— The Truth about 
Fisher’s Ghost— The Mystery of Lord Bateman— The Queen’s Marie— The Shakespcarc-Bacon 
Imbroglio. 

PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. By Wilfrid Ward, Author of ‘The Life 

and Times of Cardinal Wiseman ’ &;c. 8vo. M#. net. 

Contents. — The Time-Kpirit of the Nineteenth Century — The Rigidity of Rome— Unchanging 
Dogma and Changeful Man— Balfour’s ‘The Foundations of Belief ’—Candour in Biography— 
Tennyson — Thomas Henry Huxley — Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman— Newman and Renan — 
Some A.spccts of the Life Work of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 

NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN’S ‘HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.’ 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By Edward A. 

Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., formerly Regius I'rofessor of Modern History in the Univer.sity of 
Oxford. New Edition. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12#. 6^. 

ATLAS to the above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo. 6#. ^d, 

LEDGER AND SWORD; or, the Honourable Company of Merchants of 

England Trading to the Bast Indies (1599-1874). By BfiCCLES WILLSON. With Frontis' 
piece by Maurice Greiffenhagen and numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21#. net. [In Nmniber. 

THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL; or, the Loss of the French 

Settlements. By S. C. Hill, B.A., B.Sc., Officer in Charge of the Records of the 
Government of India. With 4 Maps. 8vo. 7#. ^d. net. 

CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 

By Hugh B. M. Stutfield. Author of ‘ El Maghreb t 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,’ 
and J, Norman Colj.ie, F.R.S., Author of ‘Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain 
Range,*!.’ With Maph and Illustrations. 8vo. 12#. net. 

SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. By E. P. Knight, Author of 

‘ Where Three Empi^e^ Meet ’ A:c. With 17 Illu.strations. 8vo. 10.s net. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Mandell Creighton, D.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D., &c„ sometime Bishop of London. Edited by Louise Creighton. Crown 8vo. 

[In NfmmleT. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES, 

SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By L. 11. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 

Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Ussher. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations by A. TnoRBURN and C. Whymper. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth ; 
or half-bound in leather, 7#. 6d. net. [Readi/, 

MEW FICTION. 

the long night. By Stanley Wkv- , THE MASTER OF GRAY ; a Talc of the 

MAN, Author of ' A Geutlcmau of France ’A’C. CroNvn | Times of Mary Queen of Scots. By H. 0 . BAn^nr, 

Syo. 65. ; Author of ‘ My Lady of Orange ' Sic. Crown 8vo. C5. 

aCOTSUAN ,’-^ It is a hravc story, as fine as anytliing its UAILY This romance belongs to the flrfrt rank 

author has done, and sure of the regard of any render of of romances. It is a Krapliie, ingenious, and dramatic piece 

’ of work.’ 

CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical 

Life. By M.B. Fiiancir( Mrs. Francis BlundcU), Author LONG WILL*, a Romance 0^ the Pcatiant 
of ‘Plandet's Widow,’ ‘The Duenna of a Genius,’ drc. ' Rising in the Reign of Richard IT. By Florenck 

Crown 8vo. 65. [In Noofinbtr. ' Oonvkhfi!:. With 6 Illustration?. Crown 8vo. 65. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 

MINIATURE ILIjUSTRATED LIST POST-EREE ON APPLICATION 


Crown folio, £5 5«. net. 

HANS HOLBEIN. 

By GERALD S. DAVIES, H.A., 

Author of ‘ Frans Hals.’ 

With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all 
the Artist’s most important Works. Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, £10 lOi. net. 

In 5 TolB., 2lf. net each : or in half-inorooco, 3lt. M. net each. To be publi^hetl at interTale of three montha. 

Vol I. NOW READY. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

A New Edition, revised and enlarged, under the supervision of G. C. Williamson, Litt.D., 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. Illustrate^l Prospectus on 
application. _ 

Small 4to. 104. 6^/. net. 

THE ART OF JAMES MoNEILL WHISTLER, hy T. B. Way and 

G. Havenscroft Dennis. With aljout 60 Reproductions in Half-tone and 3 Facsimiles in 
Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water-colour, pa.stel, etching, and litiiography. 


Oolumbier Svo. 500 Copies only, 25s. net. 

THE WORK OF SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS, ENGRAVER. By 

Alfred Whitman, Author of ‘ The Print Collector s Handbook,’ ‘ Masters of Mezzotint,’ 
&o. With 29 Collotype Reproductions and 2 Photogravure Plates. Also a Large-paper 
Edition on handmade paper, with Plates on Japanese vellum, in crown folio, 50 Copies 
only, HI. 3^, net. 

Small 4to. lOi. 6d. net. 

MILLET AND THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. By Abthub Tohbok. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, 
Dupr6, and Rousseau, many specially photographetl for this volume. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘BRITiSH ARTISTS’ SERIES. 

Post Bvo. 7s. 6(/. net. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Goweb, F.S.A., Author 

of the companion volume on Reynolds, Sec. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions 
in Half-tone of important Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general 
public. 

Crown 8vo. 65. net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 

24 Illustrations by By am Shaw. 


Small poet 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 

THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. Notes made in the Sixteenth Century 

on the Pictures and Works of Art in Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and 
Venice, by an Anonymous Writer, Translated from the original Venetian dialect by Paolo 
Musbi. With notes relating to the works described. Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 

Small 4to. IO4. 6d. net. 

LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, 
and Sea. By jSdr Montagu Pollock, Bart. With 24 Photographic Illustrations and 
numerous diagrams. 

Large poat Sro. 5s. uet. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA : a Handbook for CoUeotors of 

Engl^h Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. With 40 Illustrations 
and over 60 Reproductions of Marks. 

London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, C!ovent Garden. 
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Mr. William H etnemann*8 

THE WORK OF JOHM SAROEHT, R.A. 

With an Introduotory Koto by ALIOB MBTNBLL. 

With 68 PeprodmtUm in Photogravure <md 4 Lithogra^hB, Imperial Uo. Price £6 6 b . net. 
Also 60 c^icB with a portfolio of the photogramire plateB on Royal Japanpaper at £12 12#. net ; 
and 66 copiee with Triplicate plateB^ one on Roy alJapan paper and one on India paper ^ each in 

separate portfolio^ at £2\ net. 

*** This volume contains 5ixty>two plates of oil pioturcs and sketches by Mr. Sargent. They have been carefully 
chosen as representing the artist's highest achievement over the whole range of his career. A volume of the kind has been 
long in demand ; has been delayed in order that in all instaneea plates should be approved : and la now annonnoed with 
entire confldenee that pucceas has been achieved in ttie difficult task of giving to a great aeries of Mr. Sargent's Portraits 
adequate reproduction and interpretation. 

A MOfiPECTUa OF THIS WORK ON APPLICATION. 

REMBRANDT : hIs Life, his Work, hl8 Tima 

By BHILB MIOHBI.. Translated by FLORBMOB SIMMONDS. 

With SS6 Illiutnitious fn Photograrure, Colour, and Half-tone. Kew and Obeaper Edition in One Yolanie, £1 le. net. 

THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAI88ANCL 

A Handbook for tho use of atudento and Travolloro. 

By HBINBIOH WdliFFLIN.' 

With an Introductory Note by Sir Waltek Aiimhtuono. With over 100 Illustrations, One Volume, 10«. $<f. net. 

CASTILIAN DAYS. 

By the Hon. JOHN HAY. 

With 111 Ulustratlone by Jqrkph Fekxkll. lOi. not. 

THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIE8. 

As pleasingly exemplified in many instances %vhr.rein tlie serious 
ones of this earthy carefully exasperated^ have been prettily spurred on to 
indiscretion and unseemlinessj while overcome by an undue sense ofrighU 

By JAMBS MoNBlLL WHISTLBR. 10#. 6d. net. 

' * 0 * This ifl a literal reprint of a work which has long been out of print and scarce. 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 

Rdited by Dr. Nt* HBLMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Rifht Hon. 
JAMBS BRYCB, LL.D., F.R.S., M.P. 

To he completed in 8 Byper-royal 6vo. voli. With many MapBy coloured plates, amd hlaok-and^whUe 
Illustrations. Price tf each volume in cloth, 16#. net, or in halfmorocco, 21#. net. 

TEE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ABE READY: 

VOL. L Am«rloA and the Paelflo Ooaan. | VOL. HI. Waster n Asia— Africa. 

n. Oesania, lastsrn Asia, and the IV. The Mediterranean Natlene. 

Indian Oeean. { vu. western Kisrope In ItOO 

TO RE FOLLOWED BY 

VOL. V* laetern Kurope— The Slave. i VOL. Vlil. Western Kurope since 1800— 

.o . a. - " The Atlantis Oeean. 

VL The Teuton and Latin Races. I 

A full and eonsplete prospectus will he sent on application. The first volume may he ohtained on 

approval. 

MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED aIjTUMN 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Btoeet, W.C« 
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Announcem ents. Autumn 1903 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

An Illustrated Record. 

By BICHARD GARNETT. C.B., LLD., and EDMUND GOSSB, H.A., LL.D. 

Profusely illustrated. 4 vols., cloth, £3 net ; half-bound, £4 is. net. 

Separate volumes, cloth, 16 j. net. 

VOL. I. From tho. Beeinnlnffo to tho Affo oF VOL. III. From the Affe of Milton to the Am 
H enry VIII. By BrciiAiu) Oaiinktt, O.B., of Johnson. By Bd.vund Go.sse:, M.A., 

hL-D. . LL.D. 

II. From the Am of Henry VIII. to the IV. From tho A^e of Johnson to the 

Bk hard Garnett, Agrs of Tennyson. By Edmund Goasa, 

O.B., LL.D., and Edmund Qosse, M.A., LL.D. M.A., LL.D. 

Volumes I. Bnd III, are now ready. Volumes II. and IV. will be published before the end of the year. 
Ay ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS mil BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


THE PICKERING CLUB. 

Limited to 375 Bibliophile Members. 

For partiouh/r^ of Me^tihership md the Publication of tho Pickering Chib Classics — a luxwriouA 
library of UTAXpurgated, literal and complete reprints of the greatest writers in F/nglish literature, 
with plates ae/id cntieal notes and irdroduotion, address ‘ The Secretary: Pioherina Club Classios. 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 

* PICKERING CLUB CLASSICS.’ No. i. 

THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 

DEFINITIVE EDITION. 

With an elaborated Critical Appreciation by- the late W. B. HBNLBY 
(The last piece of pro.se ho wrote). IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 

A PROSPECTUS ^ ON APPLICATION. 

CORRESroNDEHClT OF WiLLIMir & BISMARCK 

WITH OTHER LETTERS FROM AND TO PRINCE BISMARCK. 

With Portraits and Facsimile/Letters. 2 vols. £1 net. 

THIRTY YBARS OF MUSIOAL UFB IN LONDON, 1870-1900. By HERMAKK 

Klen. With about 100 Portraits of Mneical Celebrities, lis. 6d. net. 

IjIFB of HBRNANDO DB SOTO. Together with an Account of Jinculo 
Silvestre, one of his Captains. By E. B. Cuamnqhamb Graham. 7a. Bd. net. 

REAL OONYER8ATIONS. Recorded by William Archer. With Portraits. net. 

THB FOUNDER OF HORHONISM : a Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, iun, 
Ilf Rilet. With an Introductory Preface by Professor TRUMnu/.L Ladd. With Portrait. 

THE NATURE OF MAN. 

Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 

By BLIE HBTCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

The English Translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12s. ed. net. 


E. F. BENSON.— The Relentless City. 
HALDANE llACFALt.-Ths Mastsrfolk. 

henry JDUDBMBY.-Ths Story of Susan 

ninatrated by Paul 

I^HOMAS DIXON, JUNI0R.-Ths One Woman. 
BSTHBR MlLLBR.-^llosabel. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

ontless City. LLOYD OSBOPRNE.-Love the Fiddler, 

he Masterfollf. BRAK STOKER.-The Jewel of Seven Stars. 

-Ths Story of Susan. JACK LONOON.-The Call of the Wild, 

llluBtrated tti Colour. [Second Impreuton, 

L— The One Woman. VIOLET JAC0B.-The Interloper. 

DANIEL W00DR0FFE.-The Evil Eye. 


ANN OUNCEMENT LIST PO ST-FREE. 

LoadoA : WM. . HBINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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FROM MR. MilRRAn uirl REW ROOKS 

TJHE CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from the Diaries and Correspond 

dence of Thomau Oreevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards for 
Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of Controul, See. ; dealing with all the principal events and 
characters, social and political, from the close of the 18th century to 1838. From family 
papers hitherto unpublished. Edited by the Bight Hon. Sir Hehei^kt Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P., Author of * The Life of the Duke of Wellington’ &o. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 31a Gel. net. 

This book may be regarded as a companion to the Groville Memoirs and the Oroker Papers. It will probably prove to 
be not inferior in Interest to cither of these works, and deals with the. same topics as Groker handled, but from the 
opposite side in politics. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The Experiences of a Russian Revolu- 
tionist. By Leo Deutsch. Translated and edited by Helen Chisholm. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16a net. 

LEAVES FROM THE Di ARIES OF A SOLDIER AND 

SPORTSMAN, during Twenty Years’ Service in India, Afghani.stan, Egypt, and other 
Countries, 1865-1885. By Lieut.-Geiioral Sir Montagu Gebard, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16a net. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN^COLBORNeTfIELD-MARSHAL LORD 

SEATON, G.C.B., G.C.H,, G.C.M.G., K.St.G., K.M.T., Sec. Compiled from his Letters, 
Recorded Conversations, and other Sources. By G. c'. Moore Smith, M.A., Editor of ‘ The 
Autobiography of Lieut. -General Sir Harry Smith ’ With Maps, Portraits, and other Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo. 16a net. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND IdTuKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

1627-1688. A Study in the History of the Restoration. By Winikekd, Lady Burgh- 
CLERE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. £1 I#, uet. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selected from *My Bernini- 

scencea’ and ‘Old Diaries, 1881-1901.' By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 18^. net. 

A NEW EDITION OP 

CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING ; 

a History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena from the 2ivd to the i6th Cen- 
tury. By J. A. Ckowb and G. 1). Cavalcasellk, With Editorial Notes by R. Langton 
Douglas, Author of ‘ Fra Angelico,’ ‘ A History of Siena,’ See. A-ssisted by S. Arthur 
Strong, Librarian of the House of Lords. 6 vols. with upwards of 200 Illustrations, demy 
8 VO. 21 j. net each. 

VOL. I.-EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. VOL. II.-QIOTTO AND THE QIOTTE8QUE8. [Justofit. 

This standard work 1ms been for many years out of print, and Bocondhand copies have commanded a very high price. 
The New Edition will contain tlie final correctiong of Sir Joseph Orowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New 
Edition at any rate, are bo thorougli ae to amount in parte almost to a re-writlug of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume repreBcnting, as far as poBRible, one or more soboolti. It ia hoped 
that this arrangement will prove convenient to students and travcUcrB. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S TRAVELS IN ITALY. 

By way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1680 and 1681. Translated and Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Vf. G. Waters, Author of ‘ Jerome Cardan ’ &c. With Portrait 
and other 'Hlustrations. 3 vols. pott 8vo. I5s net. [Ready immediateiy. 

A journal kept durlne a tour in Prance, Switzerland, Germany, Tirol and Italy, In the years 1 580-1682, with doRcrlptlonB 
of the various cities, towns, and districtB ho passeil through and ti.elr bocIhI, religious, and political institutions. Also an 
account of his stay in Florence, Rome, Lereto, and the baths of Lneoa, and of his meeting with the Fope-^regory XIIL— 
and various illustrious personages of the time. 

MUNICIPAL TRADE. Dealing Theoretically and Practically with the 
Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from the Substitution of Representative Bodies 
for Private Proprietors in the Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major Leonard 
Darwin, Author of ‘ Bimetallism.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

THE HOME MECHANIC. By John Wbioht. With 260 Illustrations. 

Medium &vo. 12 a net. 

The aim of the author has been to produce u book which shall enable a householder to do most of the common repairs 
reqnlred in his boose, and to give him practical hlnte as to the actual doing of the work, thus rendering him, to a great 
extent, independent of hired labour. To the amateur it will be particularly useful, for It will help him to become a good all- 
round workman. Aeaohing him Joinery, plumbing, gla/Jng, brazing, eoldering, turning, and general metal-working; it also 
gives a short aoooantof (h»iignlDg, scale drawing, and of calcilatlng strains ; it further embraces the making and temping 
of tools, how to make a lathe, a steam engine, &c. There are about 260 Illustrations, many of which have figured dimensions, 
and are, to fact, complete working drawings. 

JOHN MUBBAYy Albemarle St^t, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE WATER-COLOUR 


SKETCHES QF 

J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

With 58 facsimile 
reproductiou.s in Colour. 

This edition is limited to 
1,200 copies. 

Price 32. 3s. not. 

Descriptive text b7 
THEODOBE A. 

COOK. H.A., F.S.A. 

FRENCH 

FAIENCE. 

With 24 Plates in 

Colour and 48 Black and 
White Plates. 

THIS EDITION is limited 
to 1,200 copies. 

Price 30i. net. 

By M. L. SOLON. 
Edited by 

W. BURTON. 

THE LIFE OF 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

• 

With Portrait. 

Price 16#. net. 

By MICHAEL 
MACDONAOH. 

WILD 

NATURE’S 

WAYS. 

With about 200 

Illustrations from Photos, 
from Nature by 

C. and R. Kearton. 

Price 10#. 6^. 

By R. KEARTON, 
F.Z.S. 

LI 

HUNQ 

CHANQ. 

With 3 Pull-page 

Plates and Map. 

Price 16#. net. 

By Mrs. 

ARCHIBALD 

LITTLE. 

MY ADVENTURES ON 
THE AUSTRALIAN 
GOLDFIELDS. 

Price 6#. 

By W. 

CBAIO. 

THE 

AUTOMOBILE. 

With Additions. 

New and Revised Edition. 
With upwards of 

800 Illustrations. 

Price 21#. net. 

Edited by 

PAUL. N. HASLUCK. 


KIDNAPPED. 

OATRIONA. 


POCKET EDITIONS. Rw B T 

Each with *" 

Krontispieco. STKVKNSON* 

Cloth, 2i. net each ; leather, 3>. net each. 


NOW READY. PRICE 7d. NET. THE FIRST FORTNIGHTLY PART 
OP AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, ENTITLED 


THE BRITISH ISLES, 

DEPICTED BY, PEN AND CAMERA. 

with a series of MAGNIFICENT OOIiOURBD PLATES, reproduced from picfeuree by 
J. MaoWhirtsr, R.A. ; David Murray, A.R.A. ; Alfred Eastt, A.B A. ; 0. B. Johnson, 
R.I.; 0. W. Wyllib; J. AUMONXBR, R,I.; J. FuLLBYLOVB, R.I.; A. W. WSBDON, R.I.; 
Edwin Hayes, B.H.A . ; Harry Hinb, R,I.. and other Artists, together with a piofusioa 
of niustrations from Photographs expressly taken for the work. 


CASSELL A COMPANY, Limited, London, snd all Booksellers. 
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The Question of the Hour. (Fisoal Pollfi) 


Useful Books to Consult* 


memoranda, statistical tables, and 

CHARTS prepared in the Board of Trade with reference 
to varlone matters bearing on British and Foreign Trade 
and Indusklal Conditions. 8i. 64., by post ii. 


TRADE (COLONIES AND UNITED KINGDOM). 
Return showing the Trade of the various British Oolooios 
and Possessions daring each of tiie years 1890-1900. 24., 
by poet 84. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE 
UNITBD KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN OOUNTRIB8 
AND BRITISH FOSSBSSIONB, 1909, OOMFABBD 
WITH THB FOUR PRBOBDIKQ TEARS. 

YoL L— Abstract and Detailed Tables of Imports and 
Exports, 6f. lldn by post 7s. 64. 

YoL n. Abstract and Detailed Tables of Trade with 
each Ooantry and at each Port, fii., by post 6i. 64. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE NAVIGATION 
AND SHIPPING OP THB UNITBD KINGDOM 
FOR THB YBAE 1909. is. 104. 

TABLES SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF MER- 
CHANT SHIPPING IN THB UNITED KINGDOM 
AMD THB PRINCIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES, 
1901. 94. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM IN 1902, with Comparative 
Statistical Tables, Series of Years (Charts). 2«. 14., by 
post is. 64. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY PROPOSED NEW GENERAL 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. 94., by post li. 


TRADE (BRITISH COLONIES WITH FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES). Return showing for 1901 the Imports 
from Foreign Ooantrles, distingaishing : (a) Imports of 
Food and Drink, Raw Materials, and Manufactured 
Articles ; and (b) Principal Artioles. 24., by post 2^. 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
CANADA, AND GERMANY, 190(H 1901, 1909. 44^ by 
post 6^4. 

PREFERENTIAL TRADE. Return sbowlng. with re- 
gard to those ooantrles where we do not enjoy most- 
favoured-natlou treatment, and amount of the adrantora 
granted to other ooantrles, also the amount of British 
trade with such countries. 24., by poet 34. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE COLONIES, 

li. 74. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR FOREIGN COUN- 

TRIES. 11.64. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT RELATING TO BRITISH 

INDIA, from 1891-92 to 1900-01. No. 36, Is. 34., by post 
If. 64. 


THB TRADE RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By J. W. Root, Author of •Tariff and 
Trade.* ,l0f. 64. net 


PROTECTION : the Views of tl Manutaoturer. By Q. 

Btkq. Cloth, 8f. 64. 

• I don't think I shell be laying myself open to the charge 
of exaggeration in declaring this book to be the most rain- 
able work upon Protection which has yat been pabUshsd in 
England. ... It is a book whioh everyone should read.'— 
financial News. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

OPEH (PEEE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 

'A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

Permanent Exhibition of Autotype (Carbon) 
Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniatnre Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes, and 28 Tint-Block Illustrations. For oonrenienoe of Reference the Pablioattsu 
are arranged alphabetically under Artists' Names. Post-free, 10. 

THB AUTOTTPB COMPANY, LONDON. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

JU8T READY. An Unbiassed Church History. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY 

FROM THE APOSTOLIC ERA TO THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION- 


By SAMUEL Q. QREEN, D.D. 

Author of * A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew * Ao. With full Dates, Obronologlcal Tables, and Index, 

Crown 8 vo. 640 pagreOi cloth silt« 60 i not. 

The SCOTSMAN say a: ' The field traversed has been the scene of many and bitter controversies, but Dr. Green 
maintains a judicial califr, and always does justice to those whose opinions may be different from his own. Hla style U 
admirably clear and simple, and the volume may be commended not only to the professional student, but to the general 
reader, as glvlag an able and Interesting presentation of a subject which has often been mode repellent by the manner in 
which it was treated.’ 

The GLASGOW JELJEJtALD says: ‘To general readers It should prove a highly serviceable introduction to 
one of the most fascinating of historical disciplines. Containing weU>nigh 660 pages, with copious notes In smaller type, 
the book is a marvel of cheapness.* 


A New Book on the Higher Criticiom. 


ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? 

——■IS il MSI I — 


HIstorloal and Critical Considerations against the Craff-Wellhausen HypothesiSi 

By W. MOLLER. 

Translated from the German by 0. H. Irwin, M.A. With Preface by Professor 7on Orblu, of Basel. 

Crown Svo. oloth grlltp Ss. 6 d. 

Ths Bishop of Durham says : ‘ Two years ago, attracted by a notice in an Aroerloan theological review, I bought 
the German book, and, on a holiday abroad, re^ large parte of it. I #as strongly Impressed by Its masouline oommon> 
sense, and Its ^tiolsm of the new school In the way of throwing the critics back upon the defensive. Of course all this 
was the more striking as the writer announced himself a “ former adherent '* of the school he now challenges.* 


A New Book by Bishop Wolldon. 


YOUTH & DUTY; 


By the Right Rov. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 

Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta, and formerly Head Master of Harrow School, Author of ‘I BeHeve 
Ac. Uniform, with Bishop Moule’s ' Thoughts for the Sun^ys of the Year.* With a Photogravure Portrait. 

Crown Svo. 2SO pagrosi oloth trilt, 3b. 6d. 

The TIMES eaye : * It Isa great gift in a preacher, this combination of strength and simplicity, and the book is 
full of it* 

The GUAMDXAN aaye : ‘Such sermons explain the noble standard of bononr of the public school-boy.* 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD aaya : * They are just what sermons to boys should be.* 

The GLOBE aaya : * Dr. Welldon did not '* talk down ** to bis hearers, but addressed them in a manly fashion.* 
The EXPOSITORY TIMES aaya: ‘Bishop Welldon has a geniue for preaching toboyi- His senuons are 
not sermons— the thing so little loved by the average boy. They are the Headmns&r himself, talking to them.* 

The DAILY NEWS aaya : 'They are sermons that reach a boy*B heart* 


JtlST READY.-RBASABUt ADDRESSES. 

LIGHT AND LIFE. 

Somoni Pitaehed in Fcrmc Park Chape|. 

By the Ber. GHABLES BBOWJBT. 

With Photogravure Portrait. Grown 8vo, oloth gilt, 8i. 6<f. 

The Baptut Ttmt says : ‘We are grateful for a volume so 
luminoas In ita utteraooes, so searobiog in Its power, and 
so rioh In its combination of the bestqnaUtlcs of theancioit 
and modern In ite style.’ 


JUST RBADY.-BY HBSBA STRBTTON. 

THE PAMBLE8 Of OUR LORD. 

With a Photogravure Portrait Grown 8va cloth gilt 8<. 6d, 

The ChrUtian World says : * Whilst often she has to state 
the obvious and familiar Interpretation of a parable, her 
readers are again and again rewarded with some helpfnl, 
original UtUe bit of exposition of her own.* 

The Athenttum says ; ‘The commente are commended by 
tbdr simplicity, directness, and lucidity.* 


HBA. 8 B WSITB FOB TBB SOOIBTrB BBW IBLUSTBATBD LIST OF OIFT-BOOU. 
4 BOCVBRIB STRBISX, AND 66 ST. PADL« OBUSOHTABD, LONDON, RO. 
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SOCIETY FOR 

PROMOTINC CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDRE 


EARLY BRITAIN: 

ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. By Thomas Codbihgtoh, M.InstO.R, F.G.S. 
Fcap. 8vo. With several Maps. Oloth boards, 6$. 

* llr. Oodrlji8:ton’s book haa much to recornmsad It to the antiquary and topographer ; to oome auddeoly upon a book 
literally packed with suggeationa for the well-being of the walker 1^, in this year of grace and automoblllty, no amall joy.*— 
TtMBB, October 16, 1003. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By Edwabd Gontbbare. Foap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6(2. 

WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND ETHER: being 

a Course of Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean of Air. Being 

Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, in December 1898, by A. 
LawreNck Rotch, S.B., A.M. Small post Svo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of* thd Universe. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. Dolbear, A.B., A.M., M.E., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. Small postCivo. with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and Belationa of 

Physical Science. By A. E. Dolbear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s 
College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by Professor Alfred Lodge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION. By 

the Monsignore Duchebnb. Translated by M. L. McClure from the Third Edition of 
* Les Origines du Culte Chretien.’ Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French original has just been published in Paris. This trans- 
lation represents not only the latest revision of that celebrated work, but contains also some 
Notes added by Monsignoro Duchesne since the latter was published. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORI- 
CAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By THEOPaiLca 
G. Pinches, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With several Illustrations. Large post Svo. cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. 

ST. ALDHELM: his Life and Times. Lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.O.L., F.S.A.| 
Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustrations. Small post Svo. cloth boards, 6s. 

•CHRISTIAN -SCIENCE’ CONTRASTED WITH CHRISTIAN 

FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By Wiluam Lbjtbot, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Grown 
8to. cloth board,, 2i. 6d 

OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM OF 

TODAY. By the Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
King's College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown Svo. cloth boards, h. Od. 

EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: being Addresses 

delivered by the Yen. James M. Wilson, D.D., Archdeacon of Manchester., Medium 8to. 
paper cover, 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three Lectures 

delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, with an Address on *Th 0 
Anthority^of Holy Soiiptore.’ By the Rev. Henry Wage, D.D. Crown 8vo. oloth 
boards, uT 6<2., 

London : Northumberland Avenue,' W.C. ; 48 Queen Viotoria Street, E.O. 
Bugbton : 129 North Street . 
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WM. BUCKWOOD & SONS' 

AHMOUMCEMEMTS. 


WlUUn WETHOBE STOBT AND HIS FBIENDS. 

From Letters, Diaries, and Recollections. By Henry James. With 2 Portrrits, In 
2 volfl, post 8 VO. 2U, net. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

By OharlES Whiblby. NEW VOLUME— Modern English Writers. Crown 8vo. 2s. W. 

THE BAYARD OF INDIA. 

A Life of General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B. By Captain L. J. Trotter, Author of 
‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ’ Ac., Ac. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16«. net. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. 

By ISLA Stewart, Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London; and Herbert B. 
Cupp, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, 
London. 

VoL. II. Crown 8vo. 3i. Gd. net. 

VoL. I. Third Editiop, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3 a Gd. net. 

PERSONALIA: 

Political, Social, and Various. By ‘ Sigma.* Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

Edited by Professor Saintsbury. 

NJSW VOLUME, 

THE DARK AGES. 

By Professor W. P. Ker. Crown 8vo. 6*. net. [/» the prett. 


A NEW THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

By James W. Barclay, formerly M.P. for Forfarshire. Crown 8vo. 6#. net. 

A HISTORY OF MEDIAIVAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE 

WEST. 

By R. W. Carlylk, O.I.E., Balliol College, Oxford; and A. J. Carlyle, M.A., Chaplain 
and Lecturer (late Fellow) of University Collc^pe, Oxford. 

VoL. I. A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers of the Second 
Century to the Political Writers of the Ninth. By A. J. C.iRLYLE. IGa net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

KATHERINE FRENSHAM. 

By Beatrice Harraden, Author of * Ships that Pass in the Night * &c. Grown 8vo. Gs. 

OUR LADY’S INN. 

By J. Stoker Olouston, Author of ‘ The Lunatic at Large ' &c. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

THE BOY GALLOPER. 

By the Author of ‘ On the Heels of De Wet.* With 6 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 a 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. 

By Wymond Cabby, Author of ‘Monsieur Martin.* Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BARBARA WINSLOW: REBEL 

By Bbth Bllis, Author of ‘An Bdglieh GirTs First Impressions of Burraah/ Crown 8vo. 
6a , 

THE YOUNG GERANDE. 

An Episode in the Career of the Right Hon. Marcus Gerande. By Edmund Whith. 
Crown 8va 6s. [In the preti. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE XMAS NUMBER OF THE ART JOURNAL 


Now Ready* 
Prlee 2/6 ; or, 
eloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5/- 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1903, 

CONSISTING OP THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF 


Now Ready, 
Prlee 2/6 ; or. 
eloth gut, lit 
edges, 6/- 


JOHN MacWHIRTER, R.A. 

By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., 

Archdeacon of London, 

WITH OVEB 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

INCLUDING 

AN ETGHING by R. W. Macrtcth, R A., after the Painter’s ‘ Glen Affaric.’ 

TWO PLATES IN COLOUR : (1) A Typical Swiss Scene of Mountains and Flowers, 

entitled ‘ An Alpine Meadow ’ ; (2) One of tbe Artist's famons Silver Birch Tree subjects, entitled ‘ A Winter Fairy.' 

TWO PLATES IN MONOCHROME: ‘ Loch Hourn ’ and ‘ Newark Tower,’ &:c., &c. 


Printed and produced in 

/l. Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 

^2. Sir^^.^E. Millais, Bart., 

/8. Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

' 4. J. L. E. Meissonler, H.R.A. 
0. 1. C. Hook, R.A. 

6. Rosa Bonheur. 

7. Birket Foster. 

8. Briton Riviere, R.A. 

9. Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 
10. W. Holman Hunt. 


a style similar to the Art 
viz. : 

11. Sir £. Burne-Jones (Decora- 

tion). 

12. Luke Fildes, R.A. 

(Only to be obtained in .Japj\n 
paper edition, 12ii. Ut/.) 

yl3. Q. F. Watts, R.A., O.M. 

' 14. Marcus Stone, R.A. 

IS. Sir B. J. Poynter, Bart. 
P.R.A, 

18. W. Q. drehardson. R.A. 

17. Walter Crane. 


Price 2ii. 6(/. each, or bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
Noa. 1-7, H-14, 18-21, 22-28, handsomely bound together, 2Is. each. Nos. 1- 

Bimllar style, \ 2$, 6d. each. 


Annuals already published, 

18. Lady Butler. 

19. William Morris. 

20. Peter Graham, R.A. 

21. Sir E. Burne-Jones (Pictures). 

22. War Artists. 

23. Sir John Tennlel, R.I. 

24. B. W. Leader, R.A. 

, /65. D. G. Rossetti. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
27. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. 

-48. John MaeWhirter, R.A. 

[Now ready. 

, 6j. each. 

4, 6-8, 9-12, 13-16, 17-20, 21-24, 26-28, 


London : VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, N. 


The 

Church Quarterly Review 

.No. 113 OCTOBEK 1903 Vol. LVII 

I. CHURCH WORSHIP AND CHURCH ORDER. 

II. THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 

III. THE HOLY EUCHARIST ; AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY. Part VIII. 

IV. 'VelSH METHODISM : its Origin and Growth. 

V. A PURITAN UTOPIA. 

VI. JOAN OF ARC. 

VII. SOME NOTES ON THE CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA. 

VIII. THE IMPERIALISM OF DANTE. 

SHORT NOTICES. ^ 

Price 6s. Annual Bubsoriptions i£l) received by the Publishers. 

FEINTED AND PUBLISHED BT 

S!P0TTISW00DB k CO. LTD., NBW-STRBBT SQUARE, LONDON ; 

And to h 0 had, of all BookielUrs. 
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crF OF 

TRUSS SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED ISOT. 

For the Relief of the Ruptured Peer 
threuffhout the Kingdom. 


Vatron-^ 

NI8 MAJESTY THE KING. 

Viee^ Patron— 

H.R.H. THE PRIHCE OF WALES, K.6. 


The patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved 
last year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, 
however aggravated the case may be. ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED 
to meet the increasing demands on the Charitji 
for which the Committee make an earnest 
appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BE* 
QUESTS will be thankfully received at the 
Institution by — 

JOHN WHITTINOTON. Secretary, 

36 Finsbury Square, London, BtC* 



STALL’S BOOKS 



SvLVANUs Stall, D.D. 


A Man with a 
Message 

Millions of people always 
await the man with a 
real message. Dr. Stall 
has found it so. His 
books are already circu> 
lated in every land. 
276t^thoiijand la 

They are being translated 
into several languages on 
the Continent and two in! 
Asia. 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 

has the unqualified endorsement of 

ir. John Clifford Fred. A. Atkina 

:cv. Chas. M. Sheldon Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
.itv, P. B. Meyer Dr. Francis E. Clark 

Rev. Thoa. Spurweon Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Robt. P. Horton Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. , 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

Youflg Hu»and 


What a 
What 


bufig Hu Aland Ought to Know, 
t a Man of Ought to Know. 

4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mri^ IMary Wood^AlIen, 
M.D., and Mrji. EmmaV. A. Drake, M.D. 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
4S. ptr cepy^ past /ret. Send for table »f contents, 

Vir Publishing Co. 


MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 
AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 

HAMPSTEAD AMD NORTHWOOD. 


Out-Patients' Departments- HAMPSTEAD, and FITZROY SQUARE, W. 


Patron-H.R.H. THE 


PRINCESS 

/ 


CHRISTIAN. 


The work of this Hospital consists of- 

I. The circulation of Information In ragard to tha PREVENTION of Consumption, 
u. The Medical treatment In the OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS of person# who are 
wholly Incapacitated. 

The treatment ae IN-PATIENTS of those who are unabla to follow their employment. 
To oomplototho Hospital at Hampstead and to provide further muoh-noodod aooommc 
Hon for baotorlolORloal rosoaroh A1 6,000 la still required. 

Treasurer— A LFRKD HO ABB, Esq., B7 Fleet Street, E.O. 

l y** **"*' WII.LIAM J. MOBTON, Seerttoy. 

OfHoooi FItaroy SciMaro, W. ^ 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 

Ohlaf Offlom: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLBBT STRBBT, B.O. 

Patron-MIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

Preddent—The Right Hon. the Babl OF Abbbdbbn, G.O.M.G. 

l^is Society wss established In 186^ to supply Leg Initpuments, Spinal Supports, Trusses, Elaetle 
Stockings, ArtlAelal Limbs, Ac., and every other dacrlptlon of meobanlcal support, to the poor, without limit as 
to locality or disease. * BUice the oomwencement of the Society It has supplied over 897,000 Appllanees to the poor. 

Watbb Bbdb and Invauo Cabbiaobs are Lent to the Afflicted. 

It provides against imposition by retiulilng 'the ’oertifleate of a Surgeon In each case. By special grants It ensures 
that evfsry deaervlag applicant shall receive prompt asslitanoe. 

29,895 Appllanees Given during 1902. Over 360 Patients are Relieved every Week. 
Annual SubsoriptioD of ZO 10 6 1 Entitles to two recommendations 

life Subscription of 6 6 0 J per annum. 

.1 ,9‘»trlbutlon8 are earnestly solicited, and will be tbankfolly reoelved by Uie Bankers, llsssra Babclat A Oo- 
Limited, Lombard Street : or by the Secretary at the Offices of the Society. 

RICHARD 0. TRESIDPEB. Seoretarf. 
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MOST ENVIED. 

A most charming 
thing is a good com*^ 
plexion! They who use 
VINOLIA may get 
it, for VINOLIA is 
perfection. 


PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKB OR SMELL. 

CLARK’S PATENT HYGIENIC 

‘ SYPHON ’ S TOVES. 

The heat generated by the ‘SYPHON’ STOVE is ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. No FUMES or SMELL can pass Into the 
apartment. All products of combustion are rendered 
Innocuous by automatic action within the stove, PURE 
HEATED AIR only being emitt ed. N O FLUE REQUIRED. 

Supplied to HIi Majesty the King and H.R.H. the Duka of Ooonaaght. 

Of all Ironmongem, Stores, Qaa Oompanfea, or of Patentees and Makers, 
8 . Olabk Oo., Oompton Works, Cauonbary Boad, Highbury, London, N. 
Catalogue and full partloulars sent free ro reodpt of poet card. 







i 0 


V 1 1 





BlMok Handltt 5/6 

Ivory H&dlo 7/6 

Pair, Ivory Handloo, in Ruisiii 
Lonthor Caso 21/- 
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REORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE 

LOKD ESTIER'S NOTE 

There is clearly danger that the cold fit which invariably succeeds 
to a hot fit will be upon us unless the attention of the British 
publita^ is persistently directed to the reform of the War Office. 
Scare after scare there has been in the past on the same subject ; 
commission has followed commission during half a century, but the 
War Office retains its reputation for mismanagement. 

The War Office has had an unhappy experience. Half a century 
since; at the time of the Crimean War, the business of the army 
was transacted in half a dozen separate and independent departments, 
viz. those of: 

The Secretary of State for War. 

The Secretary at War. 

VoL. LIV— No. 321 705 SB 
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The Secretary of State for the Home Department, who had 
control of the Militia and Yeomanry. 

The Treasury, which managed the Commissariat. 

The Master of the Ordnance. 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

These six independent authorities with ill-defined powers com- 
municated with each other by letters, and when disputes arose 
there was no central authority competent to decide them. The 
Royal Commissioners in 1887 reported that the system was ‘ ex- 
ceedingly intricate ’ — and well they might ! 

Various changes in the direction of improvement had been 
effected from time to time, but it appears from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Administration of the N^val and Military 
Departments issued in 1890 that it was not until 1888 that the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State to Parliament for all the 
departments, including that of the Commander-in-Chief, was clearly 
recognised. The change thus brought about was distinctly for the 
better, but experience has shown that it was not adequate to provide 
for the good government and management of the army. 

The nation has been reading with amazement and a good deal 
more the Report of the Royal Commission on The South African 
War. The warnings of the Intelligence Department, given as far 
back as 1896, as to Boer preparations and our own unpreparedness, 
followed by warnings from Mr. Chamberlain, fell upon deaf ears 
apparently. Urgent advice tendered by the Commander-in-Chief was 
disregarded, and for him it only remained to return to his desk. 
The indecision of the hapless civilian Secretary of State prior to the 
outbreak of the war, alone in his responsibility for the conduct of 
military affairs, is fully set forth. Orders were given, to be speedily 
recalled ; hesitation reigned supreme when decision was all-important ; 
while the nation, in ignorance, slumbered on in fancied security. 

The Commissioners in their Report have made recommendations 
tending to promote efficiency at the War Office, but these are half- 
hearted measures such as are familiar to those who have read the 
reports of previous inquiries, and are altogether inadequate to meet 
the cas|^. It is to the Note by Lord Esher appended to the Report 
that we must look for suggestions that go to the root of the trouble. 

Lord Esher suggests the adoption in Pall Mall of the system 
which has worked so long, and on the whole so well, in the case of 
the sister Service in Whitehall. Let us consider briefly what is the 
system that Ijord Esher thus recommends for application to army 
management. It will help us to understand it better if we look for 
a moment into the history of the Admiralty Board. 

Previous to the reign of Charles the First the navy was ruled by 
the High Admiral, the Commander-in-Chief. In the year 1632 this 
office was placed in Commission, and so it has remained with brief 
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intervals to this day. These intervals do not amount together to 
more than twenty-six ox twenty-seven years out of the two hundred 
and seventy that have elapsed, and during more than half of the 
period embraced by these temporary interruptions, the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James the Second, held office as High Admiral. At 
the time this was probably the best arrangement that could have 
been made in the interest of the navy, for the Duke was not only a 
capable naval officer, but was, Macaulay tells us, ‘ the only honest 
man in his dockyards.’ Happily for the nation, the principle long 
recognised as the most efficient for the conduct of business was at 
an early period applied to naval affairs, and to this circumstance is 
largely attributable the unprecedented success which has, on the whole, 
attended naval administration in this country. It is the principle of 
management by an efficient Board with a strong chairman. 

The members of the Board, it should be explained, are appointed 
by Letters Patent from the Crown under the Grreat Seal : 

‘To be our Commissionera *for executing the office of our High Admiral . . . 
granting unte you or any two or more of you, full power and authority to do 
everything which belongs to the office of our High Admiral ... to make orders for 
building, repairing . ♦ ^hips, vessels and fleets and all things belonging to them as 
to you or any two or more of you according to your best discretion shall seem 
fit . . . and we do command all our officers of our Navy, and all others in any 
department of our naval service that they ... do observe and execute all such 
orders as you or any two or more of you give touching our naval service. . . .’ 

It will be noticed that no distinction is made here among the 
Commissioners, nor is any superior authority given to any one of 
them more than the rest. The equality of authority and of respon- 
sibility is absolute, and equal deference is required to be paid to all. 
It has been the custom, however, to give precedence to the Lords 
Commissioners according to the or^r in which their names stand 
in the Patent, and the first name is invariably that of the Cabinet 
Minister who is to represent the Cabinet at the Board and the Board 
in the Cabinet. The position which he thus occupies as the repre- 
sentative of the Government makes the First Ivord facile princeps 
among his colleagues at the Board, and as of course their chairman. 
Under the Patent he cannot overrule his colleagues, but in the event 
of his differing from them he has the Cabinet to fall back upon, and 
the decision of the Cabinet is, as in all matters, conclusive. 

The powers thus possessed by the First liord are all that are 
needful or useful in his position. 

The majority of the Board consists of picked officers of the navy, 
chosen for their knowledge of the Service and its requirements as 
well as for individual capacity, and the statesman who would wish to 
overrule a body so composed in matters in which they are experts, 
and he is none, is not likely to achieve success at the Admiralty. If 
the Cabinet should determine to refuse demands which are in the 
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opinion of the Naval Lords essential to the efficiency of the Service, 
the Lords have either to resign or to share the responsibility for the 
Government’s refusal ; they cannot, as in the case of mere advisers, 
return to their desks with the consciousness of having discharged 
their whole duty by giving advice. The mere threat of resignation 
has brought a Government to its knees before now, and doubtless 
would do so again. The Government would have either to yield or 
to face the issue of an appeal to the country. 

Failure on the part of the Government to comply with the demands 
of the experts could not be kept from the knowledge of the country 
until it was too late to provide a remedy, or until revealed in the 
pages of a report fifteen months after the termination of the war. 

But the naval administration has also had its troubles, and this 
well-adjusted machinery, the outcome of generations of experience, 
has been threatened with destruction ere now. 

In 1868, on the advent to office of the Liberal Government of that 
day, a serious danger overshadowed the whole system. There arose 
a cry for economy in all branches of the public service, and to the 
navy it was decided to apply the pruning-knife with no sparing 
hand. Mr. Childers became First liord, and hisp energies were at 
once directed to the suppression of the Board as a working machine. 
In the language of the period the Board was a screen, and responsi- 
bility must be brought home to an individual ; it was not sufficient 
that it should be shared among six. It would not have been an easy 
matter, moreover, to effect the changes Mr. Childers had in view, 
revolutionary in character and, to the majority of naval men at least, 
not conducive to efficiency, if the assent of a Board composed for the 
most part of naval officers had first to be obtained. To effect the object 
in view completely the Letters Patent should have been cancelled, 
but this degradation of the naval element might have roused the 
indignation of the Service to a dangerous pitch. It was expedient, 
therefore, to use a homely phrase, to make two bites of the cherry. 
It was decided to proceed tentatively, by Order in (buncil ^ (the 14th 
of January, 1869), ignoring the existence of the Letters Patent, and 
constituting the First Lord as the supreme authority, the remaining 
members of the Board being his assistants responsible to him only. 
For practical purposes the Board ceased to exist : the form alone was 
suffered to continue. That the second bite would have been taken 
later on had all gone well there is little room to doubt. A Secretary 
of State for the Navy with advisers on the War Office model would 
have been installed at Whitehall in due season. 

With the disappearance of Mr. Childers from the Admiralty in 

‘ It has been urged that the Order in Council of 1869 should be repealed, and so 
it should, but in view of the terms of the Letters Patent it seems to be more than 
douljtful whether the Order ever had the force of law. The Letters Patent are now 
the more recent authority, moreover, having been frequently re-issued since 1869. 
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1871, owing to ill-health, and the advent to office of Mr. Goschen, 
wiser counsels prevailed ; meetings of the Board began to be held 
again, and the Lords gradually resumed their old position. 

But to return to liord Esher’s Note. In his description of the 
composition of the Board of Admiralty there are certain inaccuracies 
that it is desirable to correct. He mentions Naval Lords and a Sea 
Ijord as being on the Board. No such distinction is known at the 
Admiralty. They are all Naval Lords together. Further, there is 
no such official as Under-Secretary of State. There is a Permanent 
Secretary, however. 

Lord Esher in the second paragraph of his Note states that he 
would not propose to include the Commander-in-Chief in the new 
Army Board. Lord Esher would have done well to keep the 
Admiralty precedent in view. The Admiralty Board is the office of 
High Admiral, in Commission, and this procedure should be closely 
followed at the War Office. By keeping our heads clear on this point 
a host of difficulties wifl vanish. The Secretaryship of State should 
be placed in Commission, and the first of the new Lords Commissioners 
would be the Cabinet Minister representing the Cabinet at the Board 
and the Board in the Cabinet. He would have Military Lords for 
his colleagues — not advisers only — the picked men of the army, men 
chosen for their knowledge of the Service as well as individual 
capacity, and to the First Military Lord would be assigned the 
principal duties now performed by the Commander-in-Chief. There 
would be a Civil Lord and a Financial Secretary, both in Parliament, 
and a Permanent Secretary. The Secretary of State and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would alike disappear. 

It is to be remembered that nowhere is the army so well under- 
stood as in the army itself, and under the Board system the army 
would have the preponderating voice in its management and govern- 
ment. This is the keystone of the edifice. The army would govern 
itself through its best men as the navy does, and there is no other 
principle on which either Service can be governed so well. 

Under the system that exists at the War Office, the sole respon- 
sible manager is a man who, on appointment, knows nothing of the 
business he has to control. It might be said that, being a capable 
man, he would acquire knowledge. But no sooner has he had time 
in which to do this than he is changed for another as ignorant as 
himself. The most adventurous of mankind, the speculative investor, 
would refuse to entrust his fortunes to management of this kind ; nor 
would his confidence be appreciably increased were he to be told that 
the manager would have at hand experts whom he might call in and 
consult at his option in his private room. 

Lord Esher refers to the spirit of criticism of orders that prevails 
in all ranks of the army, and draws a contrast with the loyalty of 
naval men. Orders issued to the army in the name and by the 
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authority of a civilian Secretary of State, acting nobody knows for 
certain on whose advice, naturally and inevitably invite the criticism 
of military men. In the navy orders go out in the name and by 
the authority of the Lords, the majority of whom are known through- 
out the Service as among its ablest representatives. It is not sur- 
prising that in the circumstances such orders should be obeyed witb 
alacrity. 

In this paper the administration of the army at headquarters is 
alone dealt with : no reference is made to the organisation of the 
army itself. To enter into the measures needed for that purpose is, 
the writer 'of the present paper holds, futile until machinery has 
been created that is competent to deal with the army. You must 
begin at the top in this case ; you must clear out the dust-heaps in 
Pall Mall before you ply the sweeping brush at Aldershot. In the 
meantime let who will cry peace there must be no peace until the 
work of reform is completed- Mr. Arnold-Forster possesses energy 
and earnestness of purpose, and he will need both, but the nation 
must stand behind him in this national undertaking; the British 
public must continue to sound the reveille and to, beat the tattoo 
until the work to which he has put his hand has oeen accomplished. 

It has been suggested by Lord Kosebery that Lord Kitchener be 
recalled from India to undertake the task. But the work now to be 
done in Pall Mall is work for a statesman, not for a soldier. It will 
be time enough to call for Lord Kitchener when there is a vacancy 
at the War Office Board for a First Military Lord. 


Georg K T. Lambert. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE SUBMARINE 


If war ever occurs between Grreat Britain and France, submarines 
will play no unimportant part in it. Fortunately such an event 
has not been further from the range of probability for many 
years past, but this happy circumstance does not alter the fact 
that on both sides of the English Channel submarines are being 
marshalled, drilled, and manoeuvred every day with a view to 
use in case of hostilities. This insidious craft has been adopted 
as an instrume^jt of war, adopted deliberately after tests of its 
capabilities, and adopted in the belief that it is yet in its infancy, 
and that science and mechanical ingenuity will further develop its 
powers and increase the menace which it offers already to the 
larger and older types of ships on which in the past both nations 
have relied for defence on the seas. The submarine has arrived 
and taken its place in the British and French navies, not as a toy, 
but as a weapon of warfare the value of which has already been 
more or less definitely assessed. 

It has not been realised in this country how quickly events have 
been moving in this matter. It is less than three years since the 
Admiralty astonished everyone by confessing that some months 
earlier they had ordered five submarines of the type invented by 
Mr. Holland, an American, and regarded with favour by the Navy 
Department of the United States. To-day eight boats are in the 
British service, and eleven others are under construction. Captain 
Reginald H. S. Bacon, D.S.O., holds the appointment of ‘ Inspecting 
Captain of Submarine Boats,’ with a large flotilla under his com- 
mand. The parent ship is the cruiser TliameSy and as tenders she has 
the torpedo gunboat Hazard and torpedo-boat No. 50. Under the 
orders of Captain Bacon are no fewer than 31 officers and 300 men, 
forming a school for training a proportion of the jpersonnel of the 
fleet in the manipulation of these small craft of deadly import, which 
threaten to revolutionise many of the accepted hypotheses of naval 
warfare. Week in and ’ week out the completed submarines are 
exercised in order that officers and men may become familiar 
with them, and that light may be shed on developments calculated 
to improve their capacity as fighting machines. The pa^isage of 
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these amphibious vessels in and out of Portsmouth Harbour is 
becoming a commonplace to residents at the port, so frequently are 
they seen. It speaks well for the nerve and mettle of the younger 
officers and men of the navy that the difficulty has not been in 
obtaining volunteers for duty with the submarines, but in making a 
wise selection from the large number who have been anxious to 
undertake this service. Appointments to Captain Bacon’s staff 
suggest possibilities of adventure and risk which appeal to young 
men both of the quarter-deck and of the lower deck. 

On the other side of the Channel, only seventy miles away, a 
distance that the more efficient submarines can travel entirely 
submerged, officers of the French navy are similarly engaged. 
At Cherbourg eight of these new craft are continually exercising, 
in the harbour and at sea, and practising, in order to gain 
experience, sham attacks on unsuspecting ships ; at Eochefort four 
other vessels are under the command of a lieutenant and are utilised 
for similar drills and exercises ; and, in the Mediterranean, Toulon 
has already three boats, and these will be joined by several more 
in course of a few months. Others will be stationed at Bizerta, 
and additions will also be made to the flotilla.^, at Cherbourg and 
Rochefort as soon as the more advanced boats now building are 
completed. 

In face of this activity who can doubt that the submarine has 
come and has come to stay, a permanent addition to the navies of 
these two Powers ? There are sceptics in plenty of the utility of 
these boats. Every new weapon of warfare, especially if it be of a 
complicated mechanical type, inevitably comes in for a large share 
of ridicule. If it has a germ capable of development to a standard 
above the reach of hostile criticism, its mission will become apparent ; 
and if it has no latent qualities worthy of attention, the conservative 
forces which oppose its use do good service. The automobile 
torpedo was laughed at twenty or thirty years ago, when it was a 
weapon of short range and uncertain aim ; to-day it has been 
adopted in all the world’s navies, and the larger and more perfect 
kind now carried in his Majesty’s ships has a range of 2000 yards, 
a speeS of thirty knots, and carries its charge of 200 lbs. of gun- 
cotton to the object of attack with a precision which is certainly 
hardly second to that of the best rifled artillery. The torpedo has 
brought in its train a bevy of new types of ships, specially designed 
for its effective use — first the torpedo-boat ; then the ‘ catcher ’ ; 
afterwards the ‘ destroyer,’ of flimsy frame and excessive speeds up to 
thirty-six knots ; latterly, ‘ destroyers ’ of stouter build and less speed 
for use on the high seas in the train of squadrons of battleships and 
cruisers ; and, lastly, the submarine so-called. What the torpedo- 
boQtt of the original type was, that in a large measure, as to size^ 
speed, and radius of action, the submersible torpedo-boat is im)w, 
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with the advantage that when necessity arises it can disappear 
beneath the waves out of range of gunfire, but still able to navigate 
at a reduced speed and launch its torpedo at an enemy’s ship, out 
of sight of the vigilant crew and out of reach of any weapon under 
their control. 

Travellers at sea are familiar with the merry gambols of porpoises, 
which tear beneath the water out of sight, coming to the surface 
now and again, and then disappearing once more; they immerse 
themselves in the water while still swimming without any apparent 
loss of speed. One moment one sees them awash on the surface, and 
the next they are out of view and manoeuvring under the water, 
appearing next in some unexpected quarter, it may be having passed 
under the ship on which the spectator is travelling. It is essential 
that the gambols of the porpoise should be kept in view if it be 
desired to grasp the menace, the material menace and the moral 
menace, of the British types of submarines, for their functions are 
twofold, . 

The British boats have in a large degree the wonderful mobility 
of the porpoise. Either of the vessels of the later type can travel 
at a good speed o J the surface, and then while you count one, two, 
three, four, five, six — six seconds — it has disappeared and not a 
vestige is to be seen of this threatening weapon of naval warfare. 
Though out of sight, by means of an ingenious little arrangement of 
small mirrors on the surface, a kind of camera obscura, it can still 
watch the object of attack. It manoeuvres on the horizon out of the 
range of the enemy’s guns, and at any moment the tiny speck on the 
water represented by the periscope may also disappear, and the 
spectator will stand wondering where the eraft will appear next. 
He may never see it. It may make off still submerged, leaving him 
nervous and distraught. That is the moral menace of the submarine. 
On the other hand, from bearings taken before it went below the 
surface, it may decide to risk a torpedo at the ship. The officer in 
charge of the submarine will speculate as to the speed of the ship to 
be attacked and steer his little craft accordingly. He may take his 
chance as to his quarry altering course, relying, if the sea be fairly 
smooth, on the view of his surroundings obtained through the peri- 
scope, or he may come to the surface for a second or two to get 
more accurate bearings, and then dive once more, before the guns 
can be brought to bear on him, and make a dash beneath the 
surface, and when one or two thousand yards distant launch a 
torpedo at the length of the hull of the ship ; if it happens to be 
a large cruiser it will offer a target 400 to 500 feet long. The 
automobile torpedo, guided true by the gyroscope, will cleave 
its way through the water at a speed of thirty knots an hour ; in 
other words, it will cover a distance of 3032 fert in a minute. 
This represents the menace, moral and material, (j ‘ the submarine. 

/ 
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If the torpedo does not strike the ship, if no attempt is made, even 
the presence of the submarine in the neighbourhood will produce a 
palpable effect on the crew of the large ship ; they will realise that 
if their vessel is struck by the torpedo (it may be a hundred chances 
to one against an accurate aim), it may sink in a few minutes, or at 
least may be so crippled that it will be unable to fight, and they will 
stand in danger of capture by the enemy. The armour belt which 
is provided as protection against a foe’s guns stops short where the 
torpedo’s area of action begins; reliance must be placed on the 
double bottom for safety. 

The first of the British submarines was launched on the 2nd of 
November, 1901, from the yard of Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, 
at Barrow-in-Fumess, where it had been building for several months 
before the nation knew anything about it. It was constructed on 
the plans of the Holland Submarine Company ; its main features may 
be thus indicated without attempting a detailed description, since 
this type of boat is no longer a secret ; accounts of its construction 
have been given frequently. ^ 

Di/nheifisions , — Displacement when submerged, 120 tons ; length, 
63 feet 4 inches ; width, 11 feet 9 inches. 

Constructed of steel of sufficient strength to withstand the 
pressure of water at a depth of 100 feet. 

Proputsion . — On the surface propulsion is provided by a gasoline 
engine of a maximum power of 190 h.p. Submerged, the vessel is 
driven by an electric motor of great power but light. 

Speed,— On the surface, eight knots ; submerged, seven knots ; 
fuel is carried for a run of 400 miles on the surface at eight 
knots. 

The essential and differentiating feature of the Holland type is 
the method of submergence, which resembles that of the porpoise. 
It does not sink into the water on an even keel, but dives like all the 
fish of the dolphin family, poking its nose into the water and 
gradually disappearing from view as it travels forward, so that it is 
not a stationary target for an enemy’s guns even during the process 
of submergence. It is fitted with a horizontal as well as a vertical 
rudder, lind automatic apparatus is furnished for determining the 
angle of submergence or emergence, and to prevent its taking a dive 
to an excessive depth, a great danger with submarines of this class ; 
it is provided with a system of automatic water ballast to rectify any 
want of horizontal stability occasioned by the dive or the freeing of 
a torpedo. 

The first of the British boats was a genuine Holland, but before 
her four sister craft had been completed it was possible to introduce 
some minor improvements into them, the desirability of which had 
beenjevealed during the early trials of the first boat. In 1902 the 
Admiralty decided to order four more submarines. By this time 
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experiments had exhibited certain shortcomings in the early vessels, 
and, though the principle of the Holland boat was adopted in the 
design of the later ones, they differed from the American model. It 
was determined to construct considerably larger boats, since it was 
impossible otherwise to increase speed and radius of action, both of 
which were essential if this weapon was to be of maximum service 
to a Power whose naval policy is offensive in its character. By 
increasing the size of the boats, giving a length of as much as a 
hundred feet, the designers have been able to produce four vessels 
which have almost the speed of an ordinary torpedo-boat of fifteen 
years ago — sufficient, in fact, to keep up with a battle fleet, with the 
additional advantage of being able to dive beneath the surface and 
travel out of sight for Several hours. 

It is well that the exact details of these boats should be 
jealously guarded. Several new patents enter into their design, but 
these are protected by the Official Secrets Act, and the inquisitive 
foreigner may search diligently at the Patent Office, only to find 
that no specifications have been lodged there. Inventors along 
the same line are blocked, since their ideas would have to be 
submitted to the Admiralty, and if they infiinged in any respect 
on the Government designs the probability is that they would be 
refused the ordinary letters of protection without any reasons being 
assigned for the action. These newer and larger boats, known as 
the *A’ class, have been built by Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, 
in a carefully guarded shed. The first of the four to be launched 
attained a high speed on the surface, and a greater speed sub- 
merged than the original boats. Inferences as to the success of the 
new type can be drawn from the fact that the Admiralty have 
ordered nine more to be constructed forthwith, while at the same 
time an experimental boat of a different character is to be laid down. 
By next year (1904), Great Britain will have nine submarines in 
the naval service, while France will have thirty-six. 

The point of importance which has been revealed in the past 
year or so of constant experiment on both sides of the Channel is 
that the submarine boat, or rather the submersible torpedo-boat, is 
a weapon of offence. Before the British Admiralty began to build, 
it was generally assumed in this country that the submarine was 
the instrument of the weaker Power, that it was useful only to a 
fleet which would act on the defensive in case of war. Exhaustive 
trials have shown this assumption to be ill-founded, and we see the 
result in the decision of the Admiralty this year to lay down ten 
more boats, and the anticipation generally entertained that neirt; 
year’s nayal programme will make provision for at least as many 
more. The speed of even the latest British boats is not great, 
but it is almost equal to that of the early torpedo-boats, and 
no one who has w^iched the development of instruments of naval 
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warfare can doubt that the sur&ce and submerged speeds will be 
gradually increased, and that the British authorities will evolve a 
type swifter than any yet constructed. The building of torpedo-boats 
available for surface work only will probably cease, and all the 
efforts of the AdmirSty will be concentrated on the provision of an 
adequate number of vessels able to cruise on the surface at a 
reasonable speed and to travel at will below the water. Then the 
submersible torpedo-boat will gain a prominent place in the plans 
of the British navy as a weapon of offence — a material and moral 
menace by night and also by day. This development may entail 
a considerable growth in the size of the boats, and this may appear 
to be a disadvantage since the target offered will be larger ; but the 
French hold that the increased size of the target represented by the 
larger boats is a small matter in comparison with the increased 
speed. 

The tendency on both sides of the Channel to expand the size 
of the boats is an admission that at present greater power cannot 
be obtained without more room for the delicate mechanisfn. 

The new French boats of the submersible tofpedo type are of 
large dimensions; those of the Aigrette class displace 175 tons, the 
Triton as much as 200 tons ; an automatous submarine, now building, 
213 tons; while the Gustave a displacement of 270 tons. 

Most of the British ‘destroyers^ are of between 250 and 300 tons 
only. In size the submarine is approximating to the ‘destroyer.* 
Judging by present indications, the day may not be very far off 
when the submarine will be as large as a small cruiser. The main 
details of the various craft now building are shown on the following 
page. 

The French have not abandoned the construction of the genuine 
submarine. It has small speed and a limited radius of action, it is 
true, but it is cheap, and has proved its usefulness for defensive 
action. At the same time, apparently encouraged by the success of 
the British submersible torpedo-boats of ascertained offensive use, 
they are building specimens of this type also, and claim that their 
boats are superior to the British. It may be here explained tjiat 
the genuine submarine is a vessel built only for travelling beneath 
the water ; electricity stored in accumulators is the motive power, 
and the distance which can be covered is limited. The submersible 
torpedo-boat is constructed with a petrol or other engine for use 
when on the surface, and only at the last practicable moment, 
probably not until it has reach^ the scene of action, does it go 
under water; submerged, it is propelled, like its sister ship the 
genuine submarine, by electricity. Consequently, the submersible 
has the far greater radius of action^ 

^Whatever the relative merits of the different types, however! 
the accompanying synopsis indicates that this new engine of warfare 
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is being extensively built. The utility of the submersibles has been 
demonstrated to the conviction of the French authorities. Their 
capacity was shown during some operations between Cherbourg and 
Brest. They steamed unassisted from one port to the other, a 
distance of about 200 miles, with complete success, and then, without 
requiring repairs or revictualling, returned over the same route, thus 
exhibiting their great radius of acCtessiJ^ Commenting on this trial of 
four boats, the Sir^y EspadoUy Tritoriy and SUurey of the improved 
Narvol type, M. P. Le Roll, in Le Yacht, remarked : 

It is thus demonstrated that our submersibles can easily travel 200 miles in a 
single day with their own means of propulsion with fine weather, that they take 
the Sea in a manner which enables them to resist the wind, that after this long 
voyage they can without recourse to fresh supplies attack an enemy while anchored 
or steaming, approaching without being seen, submerged, to a distance favourable 
for launching torpedoes. Moreover, these 200 miles represent only half the radius 
of action of these submersibles. 

The conclusions to be drawn are these: Portsmouth, the gredl English 
arsenal, is only seventy miles from Cherbourg. Nothing is easier than for our sub- 
mersibles to set out for this port during the night* travelling on the surface, to 
plunge beneath the surface shortly before reaching the port,'and then to whit patiently 
for the proper moment of attack on the ships going in or coming out of the harbour. 
We quote Portsmouth as an example, but the same reasoning applies to all the 
important points fairly near our bases of operations in the^Mqditerranean as well 
as in the Channel. 

This writer admits that the genuind submarines are defensive 
weapons, or only offensive within a small radius of action and in fine 
weather ; but he claims that it is established that the French sub- 
mersibles are real offensive instruments of warfare, and he quotes the 
opinions of experienced French officers to the effect that to evolve a 
completely satisfactory submarine it may be necessary to build boats 
of 300 tons displacement, giving them an auxiliary petrol motor. 
The importance is recognised of rendering them habitable, so as not 
to unfit the crew for their task when the time of action comes. 
He urges that the French authorities should not hesitate to multiply 
the number of submarines and submersibles, adopting the types 
which have given the best results, the latter to cruise and to search 
out tho^enemy even in his ports, or in the European seas, and the 
submarines to add to the protection of the French coasts and to 
operate at convenient times in the neighbouring waters. Until a 
submarine of great radius of action is evolved, the writer urges that 
the authorities should press on with the construction of both types, 
as in fact is being done. 

A statement has been published in the French technical press 
of the points at which the submersibles should be stationed so 
as to steal out secretly and begin their work directly war is 
declared, the objective and the French station being given in parallel 
liner. 
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Objeotlre 

The Thames 

Straits of Dover 

Portsmouth 

Plymouth 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Spesia 

Balearic Isles (Spain) 


OomBpondiog ^ifenolii Station 

Dipikerque 

Boulogne 

Cherbourg 

Lezardrieux 

Oran (Algiers) 

BIzerts 

Villefranche 

Port-Vendres 


71ft 


It is suggested that there should be four Bubmersibl^s at each of 
these French ports, or thirty-two in all, and that there should be 
four submarines at each of the following places : Oran, Algiers, Bone, 
Bizerta, Ajaccio, Bastia, Villefranche, Toulon, Marseilles, Calais, 
Havre, Cherbourg, Lezardrieux, Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort la 
Pallice. 

There is every reason to believe that the French naval authorities 
are in sympathy with this scheme of submarine disposition ; in fact, 
they are already acting in accordance with it as far as the present 
supply of boats permits,"and the utmost energy is being shown in 
the strengthening of this branch of the* country's ' defence. The 
plans of the Mii^^stry of Marine for the coming year, which have 
just been published^ show that it is intended to keep in commission 
at the Channel and Mediterranean ports of France no fewer than 
174 torpedo craft, while nearly 100 others wi^ be held in reserve 
to take the places of any which may break down. In addition, the 
available submarine craft will be thus disposed ; 

At Cherbourg : the submersibles Narval, Si/rhie, Siliire, Espadon, 
and Triton, and the submarines Morse, Frcmgais, Alg^rien, 
Naiade, ProUe, Lynx, Lvdion^ and ‘ X,* one of the newest 
type. 

At Rochefort : the submarines, Lovire, Castor, Otarie, and ' Z,' 
one of the newest type. 

At Toulon : the .submersibles Aigrette and Cigogne, and the 
submarines Z6di, Oymnote, Perle, Esturgeon, Bonite, Than, 
Souffiewr, Borade, Grondm, Anguille, Alose, Truite, and 
‘ F,' one of the newest type. 

At Bizerta : the submarines Farfadet, Korrigan, Ondme, and 
Lutm. 

; From this official programme it will be seen that next year the 
French Ministry of Marine hope to have thirty-six submarines and 
submersibles actually serving in the navy in place^of fifteen, the 
present number; seventeen of the boats will be stationed in the 
Channel and the remainder in the Mediterranean, all ready for 
instant service. Even if, as ia possible, all these craft are not 
finished in time to permit of this great reinforcement of the de- 
fensive forces of France~if only, say, fifteen more can be placed 
in commission for service next year — the situation thus created, 
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viewed through British spectacles, is sufficiently remarkable to 
justify the careful attention of the British Admiralty. 

Sceptics may dismiss, if they will, the evidence of chance demon- 
strations which have been held from time to time on the coasts of 
France, and which have been the subject of reports of an unofficial 
character; but what reply can be made to the fast accumulating 
official evidence bearing on the usefulness of submarine and 
submersible boats, and the confirmation which is supplied by the 
orders for fresh craft placed by the British and French authorities ? 
The results of all trials, as far as they are known, point in the same 
direction. A large measure of success has been achieved, and those 
who have studied most carefully the problems of submarine naviga- 
tion believe most firmly that we shall see surprising developments in 
the near future. 

The present position of the craft was very clearly indicated by the 
commanders of the boats which carried out a series of manoeuvres off 
Cherbourg last autumn and drew up a long and exhaustive report on 
the lessons to be deduced from the operations. In summary they 
found : 

(1) A squadron will never be in safety at moorings situated 

within the radius of action of submarines. ^ 

(2) Watches on board ship are of no avail, and artillery fire is 
ineffective against submarines. The supervision of an anchorage, 
either by means of torpedo-boats or torpedo-boat destroyers, is very 
difficult, and does not really render the vessel secure against sub- 
marines. 

(3) A squadron will only be really safe in a closed harbour with 
the. entrance protected by very powerful boom defence. 

(4) Attacks in the open or in rough weather must be carried out 
by submersible boats or by automatons submarines of a large pattern. 

(5) Torpedoes carried by destroyers will only be a feeble 
weapon against submarines, because they can carry only a small 
quantity of explosives — about twenty kilogrammes — and thus the 
action of the torpedo would be quite limited. A torpedo exploding 
at a few yards distant from the hull of a submarine will probably 
do it n^ damage.^ 

As in France, so in this country, those best qualified to hold an 
opinion state that, while the genuine submarine is of service for 
defence, it is on the submersible torpedo-boat that reliance must be 

' Since this report was prepared the danmge which can be done to a submarine 
by a torpedo exploded in its vicinity has been the subject of experiment. Some 
sheep were placed in the Ndtade, and torpedoes were exploded at from 98 to 150 feet 
distant ; the sheep were uninjured and the yessel suffered no damage. Subsequently 
the crew and some officers entered the submarine, and the trial was repeated without 
occasioning any inconvenience. The only defence against the submarine so far tested 
is kifbwn as * salting ’ its tail — that is, exploding a torpedo over it ; and the French 
experiment appears to show that this mode of defence is useless, even if the torpedo 
bursts within a hundred feet or so of the submarine. 
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placed for offensive action. British nif^al pdlicyis based on offensive 
action, so the Admiralty have ignor^fMl the weapon which, though 
cheap, is of limited use, and have concentrated their efforts on the 
construction of boats which can keep the seas in ordinary weather 
and will be more or less independent of bases for supplies. The 
large British boats of the * A * class will be capable of accompany- 
ing a squadron, or, which is more likely, of cruising alone in the 
English Channel, the Mediterranean, or the North Sea. In the 
last-named waters this type would undoubtedly prove of the greatest 
service, since no attack on the German ports and arsenals in*the 
initial stages of war will probably be possible to any but craft of 
small draught, and the British submersibles seem to meet the 
requirements admirably, provided they prove sufficiently good sea- 
boats to stand the strains and stresses of the North Sea. At 
present neither Germany nor Russia has made much progress in 
the solution of the problems which the submarine boats present, and 
therein is cause for, satisfaction.^ 

On the other hand, the more immediate matter is the action which 
must be taken to meet the menace of the submarines which France 
is collecting alcmg her Channel and Mediterranean shores, a real 
danger to British ^ips. Experiments have been carried out with a 
view to the discovery of an antidote to the submarine, but at present 
no satisfactory answer has been found. Apparently there is no de- 
fence in narrow waters against the submarine. It has rendered the 
close blockade of an enemy's ports in the old style too risky a pro- 
ceeding to be attempted. In case of hostilities a fleet near an enemy’s 
port will have to keep on the move, and even in the open sea the 
threat of the submersible will be present, unnerving the men. . 

The outlook for the next naval campaign is disturbing. If the 
submarine fulfils anticipations, if under real war conditions it can 
repeat successes obtained under simulated war conditions, the terrors 
and losses occasioned by the use of this weapon will paralyse the 
imagination and may drive the heavier ships from the narrow seas. 
It may be that its success will be only partial, and even in these 
circumstances it will shatter many preconceived ideas. We shall go 
into action when war occurs with weapons untried — ^battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo craft, all of them to a great extent experiments, 
and of these there is none of which so little is known and so much 
is expected as the submarine. 

Archibald S. Hurd. 


* Russia has lately been experimenting with a submarine, which it is claimed 
realises every anticipation. It is 80 feet long, with a beam of 15 feet. Little has 
^yet become' kmown of its performahoes.during a series of tests to which it has been 
subjected in the Qulf of Finland, but it is urged that it can remain submerged for 
several days, all the time maintaining a speed of about eight knots. It has been 
built in the Baltic Shipbuilding Yard. 

Vot, LIV— No, 821 3 0 
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NAVAL TACTICS IN THE PAST 


When the scientific strategist has placed his forces, naval or military, 
in the most convenient position to strike an effective blow, it 
devolves upon the eminent tactician to decide how, where, and in 
what manner the blow shall be delivered. The science of strategy, 
like the common law of England, has been handed down to us from 
the earliest times. Each deals broadly with general conditions and 
therefore neither has experienced any great development or vitol 
change ; but tactics, like the statute law, is base^ upon chang^g 
conditions and must necessarily vary with themi Obsolete Act#^f 
Parliament lapse or are repealed, new laws are made to meet new 
needs ; and every improvement in the weapons or material of war 
brings similar development to tactics ; for that is simply the science 
of making the most effective use of them. 

For this reason the consideration of modern naval tactics must 
be left to the modern naval officer, who alone can know the compli- 
cated weapons which he has to use. They are changing and 
developing new powers almost from day to day, and a life-long 
study of details which never remain long the same is not too much 
— if, indeed, it is enough — to enable any man to appreciate without 
actual experiment their relative value as factors in the great problem 
of warfare. But armed science is a jealous mistress and leaves her 
servants little leisure for other studies ; least of all for the con^ 
sideration of the ancient history of naval fighting under conditions 
which have long since passed away. Yet it possesses something more 
than an archaeological interest. The past is the surest prophet of the 
future, and there may be something to be learnt from a consideration of 
the gradual process of evolution which has brought us to our present 
position ; where we find ourselves in possession of ships and weapons 
of enormously increased power which are as yet almost untried in 
actual warfare. 

Speaking roughly, there are four factors which govern and decide 
all battles afloat or ashore, from a ten-round * scrap ’ to a Waterloo 
or Trafalgar: the power of movement; the power of offence; the 
pSwer of defence; and the power of endurance. For tactical 
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purpoeea endurance must be considered as fighting endurance, for 
sea-endurance-^the power of keeping i^e sea without recourse to a 
friendly port— belongs rather to the don^iin of naval strategy. The 
first of these — the power of movement — ^has throughout exercised 
the greatest influence upon tactics. 

Mr. Julian Corbett, in Drake and the Tndor Navy^ has adopted 
a convenient method of dividing the whole history of the Navy into 
three periods according to the means of propulsion : the periods of 
oars, sails, and steam. The development of ofiensive power, which 
has exercised less influence, is marked by the invention of gun- 
powder ; the introduction of port-holes, which doubled the number 
of guns which a ship could carry ; the invention of explosive shells ; 
the increase in the power of the gun and the charge. The power of 
defence,>the last to be considered or developed in the ship, the first 
to be abandoned by the soldier, has found its expression in side- 
armour, steel decks, and the protection of gun-positions. 

Throughout the whole period of oar-propulsion, when the galley 
was the typical ship of ^ar, there was little or no difference in the 
methods* W fighting by land and sea. ‘Shock tactics’ — actual 
collision followed by a — was the rule in both cases. The 

ships of Alfred and\ Edgar, like those of their enemies the Danes, 
whether they were described as ‘ long-ships,’ ‘ snekkar * or snakes, 

‘ ceols,’ or ‘ asses,’ were simply large open boats with one mast and 
sail, ten or a dozen oars on each side, a steering oar aft on the 
starboard (steerboard) side, and a crew of, at most, fifty or sixty 
men armed with sword and spear, axe and bow. The gunwales Were 
widened by broad planks upon which the fighting men stood behind 
the ‘ shield-row ’ of overlapping bucklers fixed along the sides. In 
action they rammed and grappled one another, and the crew fought 
hand to hand just as they did ashore. The ships of William the 
Norman were much the same; but the vessels in which Eichard 
the First, that royal knight-errant who was so much interested in 
Jerusalem that he had no time or attention to bestow upon London, 
made the Crusade, were somewhat more advanced. The ‘ busses ’ 
or transports were large enough to accommodate forty horses and 
forty soldiers, in addition to the crew ; while the galleys — the fight- 
ing-ships — were fitted with platforms or ‘ castles ’ with high bulwarks, 
at the stem and stern, for the archers and men-at-arms. These 
castles were closed in below, and afforded some cabin accommodation. 
Engines for throwing heavy stones, javelins, and incendiary missiles, 
were fitted on the forecastle — ‘perriers, mangonels, catapults, and 
scorpions ’ ; and they also carried tubes in the bows through which 
Greek fire could be spouted into an enemy’s ship. Moreover, they 
carried a boat which seems' to have been called the ‘cokke’ cr 
‘ oookett ’ — Whence cockboat. 

There is a lively description by Geoffrey Vinesauf, the official 

9 c 2 
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chronicler of King Richard's Ea^edition to Jerusalem^ of an action 
fought off the coast of Syria in 1191, between Bichard’s galleys and 
an enormous Turkish ship, the wonder of her time, which is some- 
times spoken of as a ^ dromon ’ and sometimes as a * buss.’ She is 
reported to have carried the impossible crew of fifteen hundred men, 
and she was well provided with ‘ balisfsa ’ for hurling stones, beside 
a quantity of Greek fire in jars, and ‘ two hundred most deadly 
serpents for the destruction of Christians ’ ; probably some kind of 
incendiary missile. She was very stoutly built, bad three tall, 
tapering masts, and her sides were painted green and yellow. 

The Turks commenced the action by throwing darts and Greek 
fire at one of the galleys which was detached to speak her. The 
whole squadron then attacked, but the dromon’s sides were so lofty 
that the galley-men found it almost impossible to clamber up, while 
her people were able to sweep the galleys with every shot. The 
English could make no impression till the Lion Heart, finding 
himself unable to lead his men on board, proceeded to drive them 
by the customary threats of death and torture, whereupon some of 
them, says Vinesauf, de necessitate facientes virtutem, leaped over- 
board and made certain ropes fast to the rudder of the dromon, 
steering her as they pleased, while the boaifders made another 
attempt and succeeded in clearing the after part of the deck ; but a 
swarm of Turks came up the hatchways and tumbled them into their 
galleys again. Finding that he could not capture the Turkish ship, 
Coeur-de-Lion determined to sink her. lie commanded the galleys 
to back away from her and form line abreast. Then all together 
they rammed the enemy, driving their iron beaks through her sides, 
and so sank her ; but she went down still unsurrendered. Only 
fifty-five of the crew were saved, and they owed their lives to the 
supposition that they might be made useful in the construction of 
military engines. 

Villehardouin, Marshal of Champagne, described the naval 
attack on Constantinople by the French and Venetians in 1202-3-4. 
The combined fleets consisted of ships, galleys, and vissiers. These 
last were apparently armed storeships, for while the galleys carried 
* knights and sergeants,’ the vissiers were laden with ^steeds and 
rich pavilions,' and were taken in tow by the galleys. The French 
elected to attack by land, openly admitting their inferiority to the* 
Venetians in naval operations. The Venetians advanced to the 
attack with all the ships of the allied force in line abreast. The 
cavalry had been disembarked, and the ships and vissiers carried 
mangonels mounted on the forecastles, which hurled great stones 
and huge ‘ quarrels.’ They approached so closely to the walls that 
specially rigged ladders were raised from their decks, and escalading 
Pjpirties engaged the defenders hand to hand. The assault failed ; 
and the besieged Turks prepared seventeen great vessels filled with 
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combustibles and started them off, with a fair wind, sails set, and 
fire bursting through their decks, right down upon the allied fleet. 
This is the first recorded instance of the use of fireships, which were 
included in our Navy Lists as late as 1816. The Venetians rose to 
the occasion, grappled the burning hulls with long hooks, and towed 
them clear. 

In April 1204 the besiegers again attacked in force. They 
had learned upon the previous occasion that the towers were too 
strongly defended to be successfully attacked by single galleys, so 
this time the ships that were fitted with ladders were lashed 
together in pairs. One tower was captured, the curtain wall was 
scaled and four more towers taken, and then the place was carried 
with a rush. 

The first great English victory at sea was that gained by Hubert 
de Burgh in 1217. The barons had revolted against King John and 
offered the crown to Prince Louis of France ; but after John’s death 
many of them returned to their allegiance to the boy king, Henry 
the Thir* The forces of liouis were defeated at Lincoln. Hubert 
de Burgh, King’j Justiciary and Governor of Dover, learned that a 
‘noted pirate’ or mercenary, Eustace the Monk, with a fleet of 
eighty ships, was coming to reinforce the French. The Justiciary 
appealed to the Cinque Ports, and sixteen well-manned vesseL were 
placed under his orders. Twenty smaller vessels were gathered 
wherever they could be found, and De Burgh embarked with Sir 
Philip d’Albini, Sir Henry de Turberville, Sir Richard Suard, and 
other knights and gentlemen. The enemy’s fleet was already at 
sea ; they had left Calais going large before a fresh southerly breeze, 
and were heading so as to round the North Foreland and enter the 
Thames. De Burgh kept his ships as close to the wind as they 
would lie, and stood across the wake of the French fleet, in the 
direction of Calais. Eustace at once concluded that his object was 
merely a counter-raid upon Calais ; Matthew Paris relates that he 
expressed satisfaction that he had left Calais so well defended that 
the attack could not succeed. But De Burgh was a born sea captain 
and had a greater object in view than a filibustering raid. No 
sooner had he worked into the weather position than he made his 
•fleet bear up all together, and came down in line abreast (or nearly 
so) upon the unprotected, unarmed sterns of the slower French 
ships. The odds against him were heavy; Eustace had twice the 
number of ships and a still greater superiority in men, for his vessels 
were filled with troops ; but De Burgh’s attack was overwhelming. 
The advantage of the weather position was undeniable in the day of 
shock tactics, whatever 'it' may have been at a later date, and 
De Burgh made splendid use of it. D’Albini began the action with 
a heavy discharge of arrows and crossbow bolts ; and men had been 
stationed in the tops with bags of quicklime, which they emptied at 
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the moment of contact, so that the mnd carried itntito the djes of 
the French. The English grappled each a foe and boarded * their 
orders were first to cut the halliards and let sail and yard down with 
a run, to catch the Frenchmen under it * like birds in a net/ There 
was great slaughter and only fifteen ships are said to have escaped. 
Eustace the Monk was beheaded. 

It would be diflScult to speak too highly of this, our first 
victory at eea. De Burgh’s ships were the unwieldy, unweatherly 
craft of the time, and they had not previously cruised as a fleet. 
Signals were almost, if not quite, unknown ; yet De Burgh kept his 
heterogeneous command together, made them bear up together, and 
they were still a compact force when they came into action. By 
superior tactics, better seamanship, and splendid courage a greatly 
superior force was utterly defeated, and every officer and man in 
the little fleet must have obeyed his orders and done his duty. 

Hubert de Burgh seems to have been the first of the long line 
of British sea officers whose victories won them the affections of 
their countrymen, and, like many of his successors, he met with rough 
discouragement and cold ingratitude from the King and the great 
officials. Matthew Paris relates that in 1229 Burgh had lost the 
King’s favour and fallen upon evil days. Upon a number of trumped- 
up charges he was arrested at Bury St. Edmunds, and a smith was 
bidden to fetter him for his journey to the Tower. Learning that 
the prisoner was Hubert de Burgh, the smith flung down his 
hammer and declared that he would suffer death rather than put 
irons on the man who had so often ‘ saved England from the devasta- 
tion of aliens.’ 

The Battle of Sluys, fought in 1340, was the last instance of a 
King of England commanding his own fleet in action. Edward had 
recently assumed the title of King of France and proposed to support 
his claim by force of arms, and about 190 French vessels, ‘ships, 
galleys, and great barges,’ were lying in the Swyn, as the mouth of 
the Sluys river was then called, to bar his road into the dominions 
of Philippe de Valois. Edward sailed from the Orwell in June with 
290 ships, many of which were very small. On the 23rd they arrived 
off Blankenberghe and came in sight of the French fleet. A cavalry 
reconnaissance across the sand dunes found them at anchor in the 
estuary in three divisions under the command of Sir Hugh Kyriet, 
with Sir Nicholas Bahuchet as second in command, while the third, 
division, consisting of Genoese, was commanded by Egidio Boccanegra, 
better known as Barbenoire. Sir Bobert Morley led the English 
east-coast squadron, ‘ the Northern fleet’ ; Sir William Trussell com*^ 
manded the squadron from the western ports. The tide was ebbing 
and it was too late to go in that day ; but at sunrise on the 24th 
Edward formed his line of battle, in two divisions line abreast, with 

heaviest ships in the van, filled alternately, with archers and 
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men-at-arms^ rear division was defended archers only, 

while the transports remained out of action. The whole force stood 
off the land on the starboard tack till they had fetched well to wind- 
ward of their port ; then bearing up together they came down to 
the attack. The French ships were drawn up in four divisions in 
line abreast, each ship lashed to the broadside of the next by cables^ 
and chains : the best possible formation to resist an attack by galleys 
end-on, if only the flanks, the weakest points, were protected from a 
turning movement. Small boats were hoisted up under the fighting- 
tops ; they were filled with stones to be used as missiles by the 
topinen. On the flank of the foremost line lay the great Cog 
ChriaU/pheVy full of Genoese crossbowmen, and near her were the 
Edward, Katherim, and Rose, all four being prizes recently taken 
from the English. Perhaps they were moored out of station, or the 
flood tide left room for an enterprising enemy to get round them ; 
for instead of the bow-to-bow action for which the French had pre- 
pared, the first shock oi Morley’s attack fell upon the broadside of 
the Ghmstopher. When once she was boarded and carried, the 
English rolled up the whole line, driving the enemy from one ship 
to another till tlie van division was crushed. After the pitiless sea 
fashion of the time, the crews were either knocked on the head or 
flung overboard. Barbenoire, with some sixty ships of the rear 
division, cut the lashings, slipped out on the ebb, and escaped to 
sea. 

Mr. David Hannay has pointed out the resemblance between 
this action at Sluys and the Battle of the Nile. On each occasion 
the French were attacked while at anchor ; one end of the line was 
crushed at the first onset, and only the rear division escaped. 'King 
Edward’s despatch to the Black Prince — the only despatch by an 
English king announcing a naval ^ctory won by himself — estimated 
the loss of the French at 30,000 men ; 400 dead were found in one 
well-defended ship. 

Ten years later Edward won his second naval victory : that 
action off Winchelsea which is known as ‘ Les Espagnols-sur-mer.’ 
It is remembered chiefly because of Froissart’s picturesque descrip- 
tion ; it has little or no tactical interest, and was only a reversion to 
the primitive methods of an earlier time. The Spanish trading 
fleet sailing as usual for the Flemish ports in the spring of 1350 
had encountered ten English merchantmen, and certain Basque 
ships had attacked and plundered them. The owners appealed 
for redress to the King. Failing to obtain any satisfaction, il^ward 
sent a chivalrous defiance to the Spaniards, and announced that they 
would have to encounter him on their way back. He summoned 
to Winchelsea nearly every knight and nobleman who was then in 
England — ^many were, as usual, engaged in the French wars — and 
embarked them in some fifty ships and pinnaces. The names and 
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commanders of eighteen of these vessels are recorded^ in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ History of the Navy, and the King’s flag was hoisted in the 
Cog Thomas, William Passelewe, master. Having thus armed 
himself and despatched his cartel of defiance^ the King remained, 
at anchor off Winchelsea, waiting till hi^ enemy came to seek him : 
very much in the manner of those knights-errant of romance, whose 
custom it was to take up their quarters at some ford or cross-road 
when seeking adventures or chivalrous advancement, and to bide 
there till some other gentleman engaged in similar business came 
to give them fair entertainment, and perchance a courteously 
broken head. Froissart relates that the King’s fleet cruised for 
three days between Dover and Calais; if so, they returned home 
without obtaining any information ; for when the enemy appeared, 
Sir John Ghandos was singing a German song for the royal delecta- 
tion, and King, peers, and gentlemen had to arm themselves in a 
hurry. Froissart says also that Edward had already explained 
* the order of battle he would have them follow,’ but they seem to 
have gone into action without any order at all. In a similf\r spirit 
the Spaniards came to meet them. Edward had no look-out ships 
or scouts, and the Spanish commander La Cerda milght have sailed 
peacefully along the French coast without bei6g observed or in- 
terfered with : but having enlisted many mercenaries he desired 
that they should earn their pay, and had no thought of avoiding an 
action. When the Spanish ships, larger and heavier than the 
English vessels, came rolling down before a fresh easterly breeze, 
Edward had no choice but to accept battle to leeward : so he stood 
right across the Spaniards’ course. His only manoeuvre was to get 
in their way, and he seems to have looked upon the affair as a kind 
of tournament. * Lay me alongside that Spaniard who is coming 
down on us,’ said he, * for 1 wish to joust with him ’ ; and so they 
crashed into one another. The Spaniard drove past, but her mast 
and flghting-top went over the side with the shock of the collision. 
Leaking like a sieve, with all her seams opening, the King’s ship 
grappled another Spaniard, and the King’s men boarded and carried 
her ju€it before the poor Cog Thomas sank under them. The ship 
of Lord Robert de Namur got fast to a big Spaniard, but was not 
strong enough to hold her ; she made sail and towed Lord Robert 
alongside. His people cried out lustily for a ‘ rescue ’ ; but nobody 
bad leisure to attend to them, and they would have been carried off 
bodily if a certain squire named Hannekin had not leaped on board 
the Spaniard, and fought his way to the mast. There he hacked 
through the halliards, bringing yard and sail down on the deck. 
The English took heart of grace and followed him, and the Spanish 
crew were driven overboard or slain, for, as usual in mediaeval sea^ 
fights, no quarter was given. Fourteen Spanish ships were taken^ 
but the English loss was heavy. 
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Before this', as early as 1 338, the Mary of the Tower (the qualifica^ 
tion denoting* a King’s ship) possessed ‘ one iron cannon with two 
chambers,’ and there is mention in an inventory of ‘ on petit barell 
de gonpouder, le quart plein ’ : but these were only ‘ bombards * — 
wrought iron or brass tubes mounted on solid beams of timber which 
could neither be trained nor elevated. The upper part of the tube 
at the breech was cut away to admit the movable chamber containing 
the powder charge, and the chamber was set up tight by means of a 
wedge. At first these primitive cannon exercised little influence 
upon tactics. The instructions were that they were only to be fired 
at the moment of collision ; the rule was still to ram and board. 
The first development came from the motive power, not from the 
armament. In the Italian and Spanish ports of the Mediterranean, 
where the galley was the only fighting-ship, there was founded a 
school of naval tactics which was not abandoned till the sailing 
‘ great ship ’ had established its superiority. To them the bombard 
was a valuable weapon. • 

The galley was never a vessel of swift movement ; it may be 
doubted if it could ever stem a strong tide or make headway against 
a fresh breeze, ^ut in calms and on smooth water it could move 
freely in any direction. By the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the evolutions of galley fleets had become exceedingly elaborate and 
complicated. They marched and countermarched, in line, in file, 
and in column, exactly as the highly trained tertias of Spanish or 
Italian infantry manoeuvred ashore. In earlier times, when their 
only weapons were the beak or ram and the crossbows and swords 
of the fighting crew, they were unrivalled as fighting-ships, and the 
Cinque Port townsmen could tell mournful tales of their destructive 
raids ; but when some more or less effective form of heavy cannon 
was mounted in the bows they became irresistible in line of battle. 
They retained their superiority till about the year 1500, when 
Descharges, a shipbuilder of Brest, invented port-holes, thus enabling 
a heavier battery to be carried in broadside. From that day the 
galley, with its end-on fire, was doomed. It was too slightly built 
to carry a whole tier of guns even if the oars and benches had left 
room for them. The sailing ship could always outpace and out- 
manoeuvre the galley in a breeze, and Descharges had given her 
greater gun-power. Only in the Mediterranean, where calms were 
frequent, were the galley fleets drilled and organised into a thoroughly 
effective fighting force ; in England the tendency was all in fiaivour 
of the sailing ship, though oars were still used as auxiliary motive 
power. The rival types of warships, Lne galley and the galleon, 
encountered one another many times during the sixteenth century. 
In 1513 Sir Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral under Henry the 
Eighth, sailed to Brest with a fleet of twenty-four ‘great ships’ 
averaging 350 tons each. The French fleet of sailing ships had 
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taken refuge in Beribeauzne Bay to await a reinforceznent of six 
large galleys and four smaller galleys or ^ foysts ’ under Pierre Jean le 
Bidoulz, Knight of Malta, better known to us as Pr^gent. Howard, 
desiring to settle with the French before the galleys joined, attacked 
them at anchor, but the fortune of Sluys and Aboukir Bay was not 
to be found that time ; the attack failed, and one of Howard’s ships 
was lost on the rocks. Leaving his main fleet to blockade Brest for 
the first time in history, he took a detachment to attack Pr^gent’s 
galleys in Conquet Bay, where they had brought up in shoal water 
so that the deep-draught ships could not reach them. Howard made 
a daring attempt to cut them out with the boats of the squadron. 
The galleys were all chained together ; the admiral led the flotilla in, 
but he was ill supported; the attempt failed, and Howard died 
gallantly on the deck of Pr^gent’s galley. It was only natural that 
this failure should have given Henry cause to doubt if his sailing 
fleet would ever be powerful enough to overcome the galleys which 
had the entire confidence of his enemies. ^ Sailing tactics had still 
to be evolved out of chaos ; the unhandy great ships had not learned 
to work together. They were as yet only an armed mob, while the 
galleys moved slowly but majestically with ‘ vanward, main-battle, 
wings, and rearward,’ mathematically correct in alignment and dis- 
tance as a well-drilled army ashore. Text-books were written upon 
their formations and movements. Alonzo de Chaves reduced the art 
to an exact science in the early part of the sixteenth century ; he 
still attached importance to the weather position, but only because 
the smoke of the guns would be blown in the face of the enemy and 
cover hostile movements, and because it increased the impact of the 
ram. At that day the learning and theories of Italy and Spain 
exercised great influence upon English opinion, while even those 
Englishmen who instinctively favoured the great sbipi^had not, as 
yet, any clear conception of the weight and power of broadside fire, 
and still regarded artillery as a supplement to the ram. Therefore 
the fleet with which Lord Lisle fought the French under D’Annebault 
in 1545 was a composite force comprising ships, galleasses, pinnaces, 
and ?pw-barges. The first and last represented sail and oar power 
respectively ; the second and third combined the two. While the 
wind was light and variable D’Annebault’s galleys did much mischief 
to the English ships ofiT Soutbsea, while he kept his own sailing fleet 
out of action at St. Helen’s. When the breeze freshened and Lisle 
got under way, the galleys were soon out of reach and only the little 
row-barges were able to attack them in their retreat. When the 
French fleet anchored oflf Selsea, Lord Lisle’s plan of attack was 
purely mediaeval ; he designed to steer straight at them, the wind 
being strong from the west, and run them down by sheer weight, or 
force them on to- the Owers sand, just under their lee. The i^ench 
retired before Lisle could put his design in execution. 
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The bajbtle of Lepanto in 1571 was the crowning triumph of the 
galley. There were no ships in the action ; the galleys were 
splendidly handled on both sides. As a final elaboration Don John 
sent his larger galleasses, which mounted a few guns in broadside, 
ahead of his fleet, linked together in pairs by the, stern. When 
within range of the enemy each one of the pair pulled the oars on 
one side only, so that they revolved slowly round a common centre, 
like the sails of a windmill, keeping up a continuous fire. Before 
the action Don John had all the beaks of his galleys cut away ; in 
his opinion the gun had already made them obsolete. These innova- 
tions were justified by the crushing defeat he inflicted upon the 
Turks. 

When the Armada came in 1588 there were no galleys in the 
great fleet of Howard and Drake : for Drake’s experience at Cadiz in 
the previous year had shown that with all conditions in their favour 
galleys were helpless against broadside ships. Philip’s forces in- 
cluded four great galleasses under Hugo de Mon 9 ada. 

NoWery many years ago the general impression with regard to 
the Armada campaign was simple in the extreme. A huge well- 
organised fleet of Spanish ships-of-war, sailing ‘ in the form of a half- 
moon,’ was beaten and chased from one end of the Channel to the other 
by a swarm of privately-owned English ships. A few Eoyal ships, 
commanded by Queen’s officers, fought side by side with them, with- 
out order, without any fighting formation, and without discipline. 
Professor T^aughton and Mr. Julian Corbett have demolished, once 
for all, this singular conception. Philip had no navy, save the ten 
royal galleons which bad been Portugal’s, ten galleons of the Indian 
guard which were maintained by the merchants interested tn the 
trade, four ships of the Flota of New Spain, which were armed 
traders, and the four galleasses, which were hired from Naples. The 
rest were armed merchantmen and small oared craft. This hetero- 
geneous collection had no fleet-experience ; it was undergunned, and 
its members had neither fought nor cruised together. Howard and 
Drake had under them at the first contact twenty-three ships of the 
Boyal Navy, seven private men-of-war, and about seventy armed 
merchantmen. Many of them had cruised as a fleet, and had only 
just returned from the coast of Spain. They bad far more fighting 
experience among them than the half-unwilling crews of the Armada, 
and far heavier armament. The final blow to the picturesque notion 
of a volunteer fleet is given by Sir William Wynter’s letter to 
Walsingham after the victory. 

I dare assure your honour, if you had seen that which I have seen of tlie 
simple service that hath been done by the merchant and coast ships, you would 
have said that, we had been little holpen by them otherwise than that they did 
make a show. 

It has often been asserted that the ‘line of battle’ — theline ahead — 
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was first formed by Penn and the Patch in 1653 ; but it seems im- 
possible that men so practical as the Elizabethan seamen should not 
have discovered and practised the only formation that could develop 
the full power of a fleet of broadside ships. It has been suggested 
by Mr. Julian Corbett that the English formation was not the close- 
hauled line of battle which was held so sacrosanct in the eighteenth 
century, but one of groups of ships in line ahead : and in support 
of his theory he tjuotes Raleigh’s general orders issued to the fleet at 
Plymouth in 1617. 

The whole fleet shall follow the Admiral ... or other leading ship within 
musket-shot of the enemy, giving so much liberty to the leading ship after her 
broadside is discovered as she may stay and trim her sails . . . then is the second 
ship to give her side and the third and fourth ; which done they shall all tack as 
the first ship and giving the other side shall keep him under a perpetual volley. 

This was neither more nor less than that ^concentration by 
defiling’ which was so much in evidence in the actions between 
Hood and De Grasse. Loading was a slow operation and in Raleigh’s 
day it was not yet thought advisable to lie yard-arm and yard-arm 
with an enemy and crush him by weight and rapidity of fire. Yet 
the English ships with their heavier armament co^uld deli ver a heavier 
and more sustained cannonade than the Spaniards. As early as 1574, 
Requesens, the Governor of the Netherlands, was warned by a 
Spanish agent in England that ‘it would be well to give orders 
when they approach them (the English) that the ordnance flush 
with the water be at once discharged broadside on, and so damage 
their hulls and confuse them with the smoke. This is their own way 
of fighting and I have many times seen them do it to the French 
thirty years ago.’ Mr. Corbett adds : ‘ To crush resistance by broad- 
sides aimed low — to hull, and not waste powder on the rigging — to 
board when the enemy’s fire was silenced, and not before,’ was the 
English practice at that day as it was in the time of Hawke and Nelson. 
The more clearly we consider the ships, armament, and tactics of the 
Elizabethan Navy, the closer grows the resemblance to the Navy of 
the Nile and Trafalgar. The diflferences in hull and rigging were 
only ^ifierences of detail ; there is no distinction to be drawn 
between the ships of 1590 and those of 1790 that can be called 
vital. The guns were almost identical. The heaviest gun carried 
in Elizabeth’s fleets was the demi-cannon, a 30-32-pounder, 
10 feet long, of 6^ inches calibre, weighing from 4,500 lb. to 
5,000 lb. The heaviest gun of Nelson’s Victory was the 32-pounder, 
9 feet 6 inches in length, of 6^ inches calibre, weighing about 
55 cwt. The Elizabethan culverin, a 5-inch 18-pounder, 10 feet in 
length, was about 4,000 lb. in weight; the IS-pounders of Nelson’s 
time of 5-inch calibre were 9 feet long and weighed about 43 cwt. 
With such similarity of ships and weapons it was only natural that 
the tactics should be almost identical. From the time of Elizabeth 
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onward, the only great development, while ships sailed, was in the 
use and abuse of the line of battle* 

A fleet of broadside ships going into action would be almost com- 
pelled to adopt the line ahead in order to keep out of one another’s way, 
and to use their full gun -power upon the enemy without endangering 
their friends. But the sailing ship was then almost a new invention, 
and seamanship was very far from the scientific accuracy of later 
days. The rough line that they were capable of keeping could not 
be compared with the apple-pie order of the close-hauled line of 
battle which, according to Marryat, meant ‘having your flying- 
jibboom in at the stern-windows of the ship ahead of you.’ Still it is 
impossible to doubt that the root idea was there. Mr. Julian 
Corbett is of opinion that the traditional ‘ half-moon ’ of the Armada 
was really a slightly modified form of the ‘eagle formation’ per- 
fected by the galley admirals : an arrangement of groups in line 
abreast, in which the vanguard represented the head, the main- 
battle was the body, the supports were the tail, and the two flanking 
divisions were the wings. A fleet in such a formation might be 
regarded'' as a slowly moving fortress ; very rigid and unyielding, 
strong for defen^»e and mutual support ; but only useful for attack if 
the enemy consentfvd to adopt the same cumbrous order of battle. 
The Elizabethan line ahead, even though it were rough and 
irregular, with half the ships out of their station, would seem pliant 
and easily handled in comparison with such a ponderous array. The 
Spaniards had to learn the lesson they had taught. The lightly 
armed Spanish infantry had put an end to the steel-clad man-at- 
arms mounted on an armoured cart-horse ; the sailing ‘ line ahead’ 
swept from the sea the ponderous parade-ground formation of the 
Mediterranean galley fleets. 

We learn from the same authority that Philip thoroughly under- 
stood that his Armada would have to encounter an enemy who fought 
on a system of his own; and he instructed his admiral, Medina- 
Sidonia, to grapple and board wherever possible, so that his supe- 
riority in soldiers might neutralise the English superiority in 
gunnery. He did not realise that it is impossible to board in face of 
heavier gun-fire. 

There is no need to tell the story or analyse the tactics of the 
Armada battles. Mr. Corbett has said all that there is to be said 
upon the subject, and he at least has no doubt that the rough line 
ahead described by Kaleigh was used wherever possible. The first 
mention that is made with any precision of the true line ahead is in 
connection with the action off the Kentish coast on the 27th of 
September, 1652. Penn, who served under Blake in that battle, 
writes thus : ‘ We ran a fair berth against the head of our General 
to give room for my squadron to be between him and us.’ The 
sentence is curiously involved : but Mr. David Hannay points out 
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that when the ships of the squadron had occupied the space left for 
them they must have been in such a position as made it possible for 
them to use their broadsides without firing into one another; 
therefore they could only have been in line ahead. He also quotes 
Captain Cubitt, of the TvMp, who was present under Monk in the 
action with Van Tromp on the 31st of July, 1653. 

The weather beiDg fair and both standing to sea, we tacked npon^ them and 
went through their whole fleet, leaving part on one side and part on the other of 
us ; and in passing through we lamed several and sunk more. As soon as we had 
passed we tacked upon them again and they on us, and as we passed each other 
very near we did very good execution on them, and some of their ships that had 
lost all their masts struck their colours^ and put out a white handkerchief on a 
staff. ... As soon as we had passed each other, both tacked, the Hollander having 
still the wind and we keeping close by, we passed very near and did very great 
execution upon each other. In this bout we cut off some of his fleet which could 
not weather us, and therefore forsook him, and some of them we sunk. 

This description could only apply to the manoeuvres of fleets in 
line ahead ; but if the order had been closer, it would have been 
more difficult to break through. Nevertheless, we see both attack 
and defence in line thoroughly established, although it^was not 
invariably used. Penn told Pepjs in 1666, after ^ the Four Days 
battle, that ‘three things must be remedied, ^r else we shall be 
undone by this fleet. (1) That we must fight in a line, whereas 
we fight promiscuously to our utter and demonstrable mine, the 
Dutch fighting otherwise ; and we whenever we beat them. 
(2) That we must not desert ships of our own in distress. (3) That 
ships when they are a little shattered must not take the liberty 
to come in of themselves.’ Discipline was very lax, and there were 
many instances of captains hauling out of action and going home 
without waiting for orders, and of rear-admirals who, in defiance of 
orders for ‘ mutual support,’ engaged in private battles of their own 
and left the Commander-in-chief to look after himself. After the 
action off the Texel on the 12th of August, 1673, Prince Eupert 
wrote to the King, complaining ‘ that the orders of seconding one 
another had not been observed ; I was left with my division in 
presence of sixty-six sail of the enemy ; the French (our allies) to 
windward of them in an entire body, and Spragge as far as I could 
discern his ships to leeward, engaged with a few ships’ — Spragge 
having allowed his admiral to stand on in hot action with the 
Dutch under De Euyter and Bankert, while he hove to to await 
the squadron of Cornelius Van Tromp, with whom he had a private 
quarrel. 

Throughout the whole of this period fireships were much used, 
and were often effective. Explosion vessels, first used by the Dutch 
at Antwerp in 1585, were never common, though Benbow used them 
at St. Malo in 1693, and Lord Cochrane at Basque Hoads in 1809. 

As the discipline of the Navy improved under such admirals 
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e 8 Kusisell, Booke^ and George Bjng, the line of battle was drawn 
more and more closely together. The art of handling ships had 
grown to Buoh perfection that sailing manoeavres were executed with 
all the accuracy of the old galley evolutions. Fleets were in no 
hurry to engage, and it was not unusual for admirals to spend a day 
or two manoeuvring for the windward position ; and when they had 
got that, to devote another hour or two to forming their line ; 
making individual ships exchange places, to the end that when the 
action began and each captain steered for his opposite in the 
enemy’s line, all might be suitably matched. Then came a succes- 
sion of mediocre commanders who were seamen and little else ; and 
under their unintelligent rule the line ahead, instead of being a 
supple and powerful weapon of offence, became a fetish, a supersti- 
tion to which the fighting eflScienoy of the fleet was sacrificed. Once 
formed, woe betide the captain who broke it, or allowed it to be 
broken ! Any officer who presumed to haul out of his station in 
order to checkmate a new and imminent combination of the enemy, 
as Nelson did at St. VincSnt, would have been cashiered at the very 
least. Iffatthews bore up out of his line in 1744 because he could 
make no effective attack while he remained in it ; and Matthews 
was cashiered, Byr\g in 1756 remained ineflfective in his line 
because he could not get into action without breaking it ; and Byng 
was shot. Admirals who regarded the preservation of their line of 
battle as the principal object in action, and the destruction or damage 
of the enemy as a secondary consideration, were not likely to achieve 
any striking success. More than a hundred years earlier Monson 
had warned his contemporaries against this very danger in words 
that were curiously applicable to the tactics of the early Georgians : 

The weather at sea is never certain ; the winds variable ; ships unequal in 
sailing ; and when they strictly seek to keep their order, commonly they fall foul 
of one another, and in such cases they are more careful to observe their directions 
than to offend the enemy, whereby they will be brought into disorder among 
themselves. 

For some reason yet undiscovered, the Augustan age was 
singularly poor in great admirals. It produced soldiers in plenty ; 
many excellent, and one or two of the very first rank ; but its sea- 
officers seem to have devoted so much time to the handling of ships 
and the important duty of keeping station, that they neglected the 
principal object of naval war, which is to infiict damage upon the 
enemy. 

It was a strange thing that the first writer who pointed out the 
fault and suggested a remedy should be, a civilian who had never 
been to sea. It is true that Hawke and Boscawen in some measure 
reduced his theory to practice before he propounded it ; but it was 
more by accident than design. They were too busy to write critical 
essays or found a school for admirals. Born sea-captains, they used 
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the opportunities that came in their way, and left others to do the 
same. The works of John Clerk of Eldin were read, approved, and 
annotated by such men as Eodney, Howe, Duncan, and Jervis ; and 
there is no question but that a great and effective development in 
the theory of tactics followed after the pub\ication — perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say the private circulation — of his first pamphlet. 
Yet many naval officers and naval historians were scornfully in- 
credulous that his ideas, ingenious as they were, could have exercised 
any practical influence upon professional minds. There had been 
other writers upon the same subject. Translations of the works of 
two Frenchmen, Paul L’Hoste and the Vicomte de Grenier, had 
already appeared in England^ and both were known to Clerk ; but 
neither carried the theories of attack and defence to such practical 
perfection.. His pamphlet was privately circulated in the beginning 
of the year 1782. Both Eodney and Duncan read it as soon as 
it appeared, and both acknowledged its value ; Eodney after his 
victory over De Grasse in April of that year, and Duncan after 
Camperdown in 1797. \ 

Clerk observed that though British ships were almost ihvariably 
successful in single duels or in engagements between small squadrons, 
yet in the recent great fleet actions they had invariably been baffled, 
if not worsted, without ever having lost a ship. The victories of 
George Byng in 1716, Hawke in 1747 and 1769, Anson in 1747 and 
Boscawen in 1759, were each the result of a ‘ general chase’ after an 
enemy sailing off the wind and endeavouring to avoid action. The 
pursuing British ships seized him by the tail and bit off joint after 
joint, while his van and centre, being dead to leeward, could give no 
support to the rear. Whenever the enemy remained in line, close- 
hauled to the wind, so that either van or rear could come to each 
other’s assistance if necessary, our fleets failed to make any im- 
pression. Matthews’ action against De Court in 1744, Byng’s against 
De la Gallissonni6re in 1756, Pocock and D’Ache in the East Indies 
in 1759, Keppel and D’Orvilliers in 1778, Eodney and De Guichen 
in 1780, may be cited as instances. 

The recognised plan of battle for the British fleet was to obtain, 
if ^ssible, the weather position ; then to move down to attack in 
a long ‘ lasking ’ line (heading diagonally towards the enemy’s course), 
and to attempt to engage their whole line from end to end, van against 
van, centre against centre, rear against rear. If they attacked from^/ 
the leeward the fleets generally engaged on opposite tacks and swept 
past each other in slow procession, exchanging broadsides ; a chival- 
rous proceeding which combined the maximum of damage with the 
minimum of result. 

The French, on the other hand, deliberately chose the leeward 
position and defensive tactics. They concentrated their fire upon 
the spars and rigging of the van ships of the advancing English, who 
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' could only bring a few bow guns to bear in reply. By the time that 
the English van had reached its position abreast of the French van 
the first three or four ships were more than half crippled, while the 
centre and rear were still out of effective range. Then the whole 
French line usually made sail ahead, pounding the English van as 
they passed. If their van suffered they withdrew either a part or 
the whole, and formed a new line to leeward. The rear was rarely 
engaged at all, and the whole process might be repeated. The 
object of the French was to preserve their ships from capture or 
serious damage ; the object of the English was to match each of 
their ships against the corresponding ship in the French line, always 
beginning with the van. The result was, naturally, a succession of 
indecisive battles, neither victories nor defeats. 

It was John Clerk who pointed out that the only way to force a 
close action was by cutting the enemy's line, as Monk did. The 
objects he aimed at were, first, to dispose his fleet so that no part 
could be attacked without the possibility of support from all or part 
of the reit ; secondly, to attack with great superiority of force upon a 
part of the enemy, while that part was so placed that it could not 
easily be supported. Both these desiderata were to be attained by 
breaking the enemy’s*line and concentrating the attack on that part 
which could least easily be supported by the other. 

The possible variations of the system were almost infinite ; but 
the idea, so old in land-warfare, then so often neglected at sea, is to 
be found in every successful naval action. 

Rodney’s first attempt to force action was unsuccessful. Being 
to windward of De Guichen’s fleet in 1780, he hoisted the signal to 
bear up in line abreast : a movement which would have brought his 
whole fleet upon the French rear; ])u.t his captains were so wedded 
to the bad old fashion that the whole van division stood on to get 
abreast of the French van, and the attack failed. In the following, 
year Sir Hyde Parker attacked De Ruyter and the Dutch fleet from 
the windward in the usual oblique lipe. The Dutch refrained from 
raking him as he came down, and not a shot was fired till the fleets 
were duly matched, ship against ship. After three hours and forty 
minutes’ action both were beaten to a standstill. 

After Rodney successfully broke the line of De Grasse on 
April 14, 1782, the old fashion was finally abandoned, and concen- 
tration upon a part of the enemy’s line became the rule. 

The French were rarely successful in attack. It is interesting to 
compare the action between Hood and De Grasse at St. Christopher 
in January 1782, with that of Nelson at the Nile in 1798. General 
Fraser was besieged at Brimstone Hill, and Dd Grasse with twenty- 
six ships of the line aud two fifties lay in Basseterre Road to cover 
the besi^ng force. Hood, with twenty-two sail of the line, sailed 
from Barbados to throw in reinforcements for General Fraser, His 
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first design, supposing the enemy were at anchor, was to stand on 
till he was abreast of them. * After having delivered each ship 
her whole fire upon the two headmost ships of the enemy, to haul 
off in succession, then, by tacking to return in the same succession, 
and again and again to repeat each ship her whole fire,’ which 
might be described as a concentration by countermarch upon the 
head of the French line. An unlucky collision between two of his 
ships arrested this attack on the morning of the 24th of January. 
In the evening De Grasse put to sea in order to have room to bring 
his whole force into action. Next morning Hood came down in 
line as if to attack, drawing the French still further from the shore. 
Then, says he, * I thought I had a fair prospect of gaining the 
anchorage he had left, knowing that to be the only chance of saving 
the island.’ Accordingly, he * made a push for it ’ and succeeded in 
getting a good start. As he came down parallel with the anchorage, 
but outside it, his rear under Commodore Afileck was hotly engaged. 
Eeaching the western end of the roadstead,, the van tacked inshore, 
stood back to the eastern end and anchored, each ship in its station, 
covered by the centre and rear divisions, which were still passing 
down outside them to tack in their turn ; and the leading ships 
were already anchored and ready to open fire Vvhen the last ship of 
the rear division passed by them and gave them a clear sight of the 
French. De Grasse made a furious attack on the whole line, but 
was beaten off. The anchorage being upon a narrow ledge which 
dropped suddenly into deep water, Hood had anchored too near the 
edge to allow De Grasse to find holding-ground outside him, so the 
French were compelled to fight under sail. Before they could 
attack again. Hood shifted three of his rear ships to the head of the 
line. The leading ship was only just clear of the shore, and being 
further protected by a spit or shoal outside of her, there was no 
possibility of any French ship passing inside the van. Six of the 
rear ships were anchored in a line north and south, making a 
slightly obtuse angle with the rest of the fleet, which was nearly 
west-north-west to east-south-east, thus protecting the rear from 
any enfilading fire. On the following morning, De Grasse attacked 
again, concentrating on the van and centre ; and in the afternoon 
he made a third attempt on the centre and rear, and each time he 
was driven off by the tremendous broadsides of Hood’s fleet. After 
that he left Hood alone until the island capitulated on the 13th of 
February and it became necessary for the safety of the English 
fleet that they should leave their impregnable position and rejoin 
the main fleet under Rodney,. then expected from England, with 
as little damage as possible. De Grasse’s superior force was lyfrig 
within five miles of them, waiting to attack them as soon as they 
came out, but Hood could no more be caught than he could be 
beaten. On the 14th of February, De Grasse, with some of his 
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abip^, went to Nevis for stores and provisions. Hood called hiS 
oaptains on board the Barjleur^ and made them set their watches 
by his chronometer, and at 1 1 o'clock that night every cable was 
cut and Hood made his way out without being discovered, though 
the lights of some of the French ships were plainly visible. Those 
operations hi Basseterre were the masterpiece of the first great 
admiral of our great period. 

Hood had demonstrated the tremendous power of the British 
fleet in defence ; it was left for Nelson to prove that it was irresis-' 
tible in attack. At the battle of the Nile the French and English 
positions were reversed. There were thirteen ships on each side, 
but Bruejs at anchor had one 120-gun ship and three 80’s, while 
Nelson attacked him with twelve ships of 74 guns and one of 50. 
Brueys had left room for a ship to pass round the head of his line, 
end took no precautions to protect his rear. Nelson was able to 
double his ships on the French van and centre and destroy ship after 
ship while the rear looked helplessly on, out of action. If Nelson 
could have changed places with De Grasse, or Hood with Brueys, 
who can say what the result might have been ? 

After Rodney broke De Grasse’s line on the 12th of April, 1782, 
and gained the mosl decisive naval victory of the war, there followed 
ten years of peace ; but the seed had been sown. Clerk’s theories 
and the practical demonstrations of Hood and Rodney had brought 
sailing tactics to the highest perfection of which they were capable. 
When war broke out again in 1793 we had no longer to contend with 
the scientific oSicers of the Royal Navy of France, but with the im- 
provised, undisciplined levies of the Revolution. When Howe met 
Villaret Joyeuse in the first fleet action of the great war, he hoisted 
the signal for each ship to pass through the enemy’s line and engage 
to leeward ; but the captains seemed to have found more difficulty 
than the admirals in getting rid of the old superstition of the sacred 
line of battle ; most of them hauled to the wind and engaged their 
oppoEdtes in the French line from the windward, in the old fashion, 
and half the fruits of victory were snatched from Howe’s grasp. 
Jervis at St. Vincent severed the two parts of the more numerous 
Spanish fleet, and the Victory's broadside stopped a Spanish three- 
decker in her attempt to cut through the British line in her turn. 
Had Jervis tacked his fleet *all together’ the Spaniards might have 
. been crushed ; but he signalled to Hack in succession,’ whereby so 
much time was lost that the Spanish van found a clear road round 
the rear of the British fleet to rejoin the six ships of their lee division 
then standing to meet them. Nelson with magnificent disregard of 
eignals wore out of the line and threw the Captain across their path. 
Four Spanish ships were taken. 

If Hood at Basseterre foreshadowed Nelson at the Nile, Duncan 
at Camperdoivtt reheais*^^ in 1797 the manoeuvres of Trafalgar. On 
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each occasion the British being to windward bore up in two divisions, 
line ahead, and broke through the enemy’s line in two places. At 
Camperdown, as at Trafalgar, one half of the enemy’s fleet was taken 
or destroyed. 

Trafalgar was the last great fleet action fought under sail, and 
that tremendous victory, the culmination of two centuries of naval 
experience, was at once the glory and the completion of the work 
that had been begun under the influence of the Tudors, developed 
under the direction of Francis Drake, and was perfected by Nelson. 
With that, the old order ended ; the day of oak and canvas was over, 
the day of steel and steam was yet to come. Algiers and Navarino 
added nothing to tactical science, for the last word had been spoken, 
the great days were done, the great sailors had passed away. Since 
the introduction of steam-driven ships, heavy guns, and defensive 
armour revolutionised the sea service, we are in a new world, where 
all is strange to us. The only experience that we shall have to 
guide us when the morning of the next great fleet battle dawns must 
be gathered piecemeal from the naval history of the America^ Civil 
War and the two battles of Lissa and the Yalu. Admiral Dewey at 
Manila proved once more that an enemy’s moral weakness is a factor 
of no less importance than his material strength for an admiral can 
afford to disregard contact mines that will not explode and heavy 
guns that will not be fired, if he can only distingnish them from 
the effective variety. 

The admirals who command fleets to-day are in much the same 
position as Drake and Hawkins ; the weapon is put into their hands 
but they must learn the use of it for themselves, and that is not to 
be done in a day. Our forefathers were busily engaged for two 
hundred years before they perfected their system of sailing tactics ; 
and there was less difference between the galley and the galleon 
than between the old three-decker and the first-class battleship of 
to-day. 


W. J. Fletcfier. 
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Who would not wish to see the horrors, which in Macedonia have 
accumulated upon horror^s head, made impossible for the future and 
a reign of humanity introduced in their stead ? To express such 
an ardent desire in fiery language at a public meeting, where the 
principles of true humanity are unfortunately often replaced by a 
bigoted crusading spirit, may be easy enough. To egg public 
opinion on, in a fiamboyant leading article, to the letting loose of 
the dogs of war against the * infidel Turk ’ — a war which, however, 
not this country, but other Powers, are expected to bear the brunt 
of : of all this we have had more than enough. But who that knows 
even the rudiments only of Eastern affairs ; who that takes into con- 
sideration the racial conflicts and the dangerous rival ambitions 
which are at work there, could bring himself to long for a clash of 
arms on a wider field, that might inundate Europe with blood? 

It is the fashion to talk about ' Macedonia.* That is a fine 
classic word, but unknown to the inhabitants of the region so spoken 
of. There has been, for more than a thousand years, no' population 
in the old Macedonian sense there, but only a confused medley of 
races, each hostile to, or averse from, the others ; most of them with 
a domineering tendency of their own. There are six or seven of 
these nationalities; and they are hopelessly at sixes and sevens. 
There are, not only Bulgars, but Greeks, Serbs, Eumans, Albanese, 
a good many Turks as well as Mohammedanised sections of tribes ; 
and «ven, in some districts, a compact population of Jews, who in 
the East are reckoned as a separate nationality. 

In many parts these races are so interlaced that it is quite 
impossible to unmix them. Yet nationality bitterly divides them. 
Language sunders them. Beligion makes them enemies of each 
other, not only as between Christians and adherents of Islam or of 
the Mosaic creed, but among the confessors of the Orthodox Greek 
Church themselves. Some of the latter look to the Bulgarian 
Exarch, others to the Patriarch at Constantinople, as their hierarchic 
head. How strangely ‘ those Christians love- each other ’ has been 
seen in several cases during the present rising, when Bulgar 
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insurgents of the Exarch’s flock fell upon adherents of the Piitriarcti^ 
trying to convert them by force of arms* . . 

What unity, what harmony, what national self-government can 
be evolved from such a witches’ cauldron ? 

The Bulgars, originally a Tatar race from the Volga — whence 
their name of Volgars, or Bolgars — but Slavonised in speech, claim 
* Macedonia’ as their own, and appeal to the traditions of their old 
Empire. The Serbs, real Slavs, rather look upon them as a 
kind of disguised Turks. Making war upon scarcely emancipated 
Bulgaria, the people of Belgrade, in 1885, toasted their own ruler as 
‘ King of Servia and Macedonia/ crying up the glorious traditions of 
their own ancient Empire as it was in the days of Stephen Dushan* 
In his time, Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and Northern Greece, 
as well as Bulgaria, belonged to Servia. 

The Greeks, taking their stand upon a higher antiquity than 
Serbs or Bulgars can claim, have to say a word to both, and are not 
inclined to congent to the present attempt at a ' Bulgarisation ’ of 
Macedonia. I remember, during the last war of Russia against 
Turkey, when Constantinople was so near falling into the bands of 
Muscovite Autocracy, having had a long conversation with a dis- 
tinguished Greek Ambassador. Spreading out iarge maps, he in- 
dicated where the Hellenic element exists in Macedonia. With an 
indignation natural in one of his race, he strongly objected both to 
Bulgaria obtaining that province, and to her proposed extension to 
the AKgean Sea. 

Such an extension would indeed have barred out Greece from all 
future possibilities in the direction of Constantinople. It would 
have provided the Czar’s Empire with an outlet into the Mediter- 
ranean ; for be it well remembered that the despotic Government of 
St. Petersburg thought itself sure, in the ’seventies, of getting the 
practical overlordship in Bulgaria. What State-stroke intrigues, 
what sanguinary horrors were enacted, even later on, at Sofia by 
Muscovite agents to obtain that overlordship ! And how insecure is 
the state of affairs at Sofia even now ! 

need scarcely say that the Greek Ambassador I have mentioned 
was right glad when the provisional Convention of San Stefano was 
revised and altered at the Congress of Berlin. The crafty diplomacy 
of the Northern Autocrat was thus foiled. The future of the 
Hellenic cause w'as so far saved. 

To-day the Greek nation and Government are again opposed to 
Bulgarian claims of supremacy in Macedonia. They stigmatise also 
what the present Greek Ambassador in London has called, in a pnblio 
letter^ ^Bulgarian atrocities’ committed by the insurgents. Tha 
Rumanian nation and Government are similarly minded. Have we 
not here facts which might induce even the rashest to pause before 
calling for an armed European intervention in favour of the Bulgats? 
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Are Greece and Bomania to be held of no account, ^i^hilst the ^ Sick 
Man/ who shows a most lively vitality, is declared to be doomed to 
death ? Are the new crusaders not aware of these terrible difficulties 
of the problem in the Near East ? 

It is idle and utterly wrong to denounce the Greeks as ^pro- 
Turkish/ That they certainly are not. They have proved it again 
in their last venture only a few years back, when, urged on by the 
false hope raised among them of English support, they rushed into 
war against Turkey. As a member of the old Greek Committee, I 
may mention that I gave warning at the time, by a letter addressed 
to its secretary, my late friend Lewis Sergeant, against that expedition 
as a hopeless one. At present I hold it to be a duty to give another 
warning, and to state the case of the Greeks in regard to the 
Bulgarian claims over ^ Macedonia.^ 

It was the Hellenic Premier, M. Balli, who recently said to a 
deputation at Athens that there was no alliance between Greece and 
Turkey ; that only a fripndly exchange of opinion had taken place 
between Athens and Constantinople ; but that ‘ to forward the violent 
attempts of the Bulgars would be a suicidal policy on the part of 
Greece.’ Are English Liberals to ignore such portentous signs — they 
who have always prided themselves on their strong phil-Hellene 
sentiments ? 

Of course, men who are mainly moved by theological hatred 
against * the one anti-human specimen of humanity ’ — that is, against 
a race which, since the days of the greatest phil-Hellene, Lord 
Byron, has been described by him, and by all travellers, as an honest, 
industrious, and worthy people of sterling qualities, barring its 
corrupt pashas and its despotic Government; or men who, moved 
by even worse, hidden motives, favour under various aliases the 
designs of Muscovite autocracy in the direction of Constantinople, of 
the Persian Gulf, or even of India, will care less for the future of 
Greece than for the immediate overthrow of the Ottoman Empire, 
which acts still as a barrier against Bussian aggression. Such men 
will not mind whatever evil results might come from a catastrophe 
in the East for Europe at large. But sensible politicians, not misled 
by their own more generous impulses, will scarcely wonder that the 
Greeks are looking a little ahead. 

‘ People in England ask,’ the Greeks say, * why we, who have 
fought the Turks, are not on the side of the Bulgars. Now, frankly 
speaking, can a man, or a nation, be expected to be on the side of 
his, or its, enemy ? Do our would-be critics know that there is*a 
considerable Hellenib, or Hellenised, population in those Turkish 
departments to which the name of Macedonia is given ? Do they 
know that horrid cruelties have been committed by Bulgar bands 
against our own kith and kin ? Do they know the real aim and object 
of the much-quoted Treaty of San Ste&no? Are they not aws^e 
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that its intention was to bniVi np a Bulgar wall at the eastern frontier 
of Greece down to the sea, whilst Russia was to have the practi- 
cal suzerainty, political and military, over the newly established 
Bulgarian State, with an ultimate aim of annexing later on that 
country altogether to the dominions of the Czar ? And we should be 
foolish to play into the hands of those who, wittingly or unwittingly, 
promote this dangerous policy.’ 


II 

So much for the Greeks. Now, as to the Rumans who watch 
these developments from the northern frontier of Bulgaria. 

In the war of 1877-78 the Rumans saved the Russian army 
from annihilation. The thanks given them by the Czar consisted of 
robbing them of a part of their territory at the conclusion of peace. 
Had the Rumans not stepped in with their timely help, the 
Emperor Alexander the Second would in all likelihood have been 
compelled to retreat. And then, seeing him disgraced by defeat, 
even the citizens of Holy Moscow would have presented to the Auto- 
crat a petition for the grant of a parliamentary Constitution at the 
point of the bayonets of the Civic Guard of tha^ old Russian capital. 

Be it not forgotten — though the agents and the collusive tools of 
the Court of St. Petersburg have always done their best to obliterate 
the fact : the Ottoman Empire itself possessed at that time a Parlia- 
ment, sitting at Constantinople. More than that: so impressive 
were the debates of that Turkish representation of the people, so 
Liberal were its resolutions for the better government of the country, 
that Russian Progressists naturally felt a deal of envy. Loudly 
enough, they already began to mutter when things looked bad at 
Plevna : ‘ Are we to have less freedom than even the subjects of the 
Sultan ? ’ 

Here we come to the present attitude of the Young Turkish party, 
whose leaders are in exile, but which still has many adherents at 
home, even in the army and in the administration. These Young 
Turkish Reformers, who agitate for the reconvocation of the Ottoman 
Parliament, are also, like the Greeks and the Rumans, dead against 
the Bulgar insurgents, attacking them in public manifestoes in 
unmeasured terms of hostility. Fanatical Moslems the Young Turks 
certainly are not — as little as the Hellenes are pro-Turks, On the 
contrary, they are highly cultured men, nourished with Western 
European civilisation, not a few of them able politicians and writers 
with a philosophical turn of mind. By race, they are Turks, Arabs, 
Syrians, Druses. With a number of them I have for years been in 
correspondence, and can testify to the loftiness of their aims. 

Now, are Englishmen to set their faces not only against Greeks 
and Rumans, but also against the Young Turkish Reformers ? 
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A few words on that party may here be of use, I remember its 
rise and origin in the sixties, when, between 1867 and 1868, a snudl 
group of Turkish exiles — namely^ Zia Bey, Ali Suavi, and Aghaia 
Effendi — lived in London. They published here and in Paris an 
ably conducted journal, called the Mukhhw (the * Advertiser '), copies 
of which are still in ' my library. That paper came out under the 
auspices of Mustafa Fazil Pasha, the w^ll-known statesman who con- 
tributed so much to the spread of public instruction and of Liberal 
ideas by sending young students and others — among them, a dis- 
tinguished poet, Kemal — to Paris and London. In the MvJehbiir, 
parliamentary institutions and all the other desirable reforms were 
advocated. 

In 1876, the Softa rising at Constantinople at last brought about 
the introduction of a Charter under the young Sultan, who had just 
come to the throne — the present Abdul Hamid the Second. It was 
a popular movement, officered by the better educated class of 
Mohammedans. In a famous rescript, the Sultan said that * if his 
sire had lived longer, a constitutional era would have been in- 
augurafed under him. Providence, however, had reserved for him 
(the son) the ta^k of accomplishing this happy transformation, which 
is the highest guarajitee of the welfare of his subjects.* He went on 
to denounce ‘ the abuses which are the result of the arbitrary, rule 
of one or of some individuals.* He then enumerated the various 
reforms to be accomplished by the National Assembly : responsibility 
of ministers ; parliamentary right of control ; independence of the 
courts of justice ; equilibrium of the budget. 

All races and all creeds were represented in that Parliament, 
which sat during 1877-78 : Turks and Armenians, Bulgars, 
Greeks, Albanese, Syrians, and Arabs ; Mohammedans, Greco- 
Catholics, Armenian Christians, Protestants, and Jews. Its debates, 
through the whole of which I went carefully at the time in the 
French text of the Constantinople press, exhibited a remarkable 
degree of ability. I learnt afterwards, from men conversant with 
Turkish, and who had repeatedly been present at the sittings, that 
these official reports had even considerably toned down the liveliness 
of the discussions. 

I need not refer to the activity of Midhat Pasha, nor go into the 
many useful reforms then debated, including freedom of the press ; 
equality before the law ; liberty in matters of public instruction ; 
admission of all citizens, irrespective of race and creed, to the 
various public employments; an equal imposition of taxes; free 
exercise of every religious cult, and so forth. Two English 
ambassadors, Sir Henry Elliot, who represented England at the 
Porte in those critical days, and Sir Henry Layard in the same 
diplomatic quality, have expressed their full appreciation- of, and 
sympathy with, the efforts of that Ottoman Parliament. 
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Sir Henry Elliofc, more than twenty yeeixs afterwards, still 
declared, in a letter to the Times, that, instead of being satisfied 
with denunciations, at public meetings, of the horrors that are 
occasionally perpetrated in Turkey, the system under which they 
occur should be put an end to ; and that the British people should 
speak out in this sense, as it ‘ would afford immense encouragement 
to the reforming party, from which alone any good result is to be 
hoped for.’ In other words, he pleaded for the reconvocation of 
the Ottoman Parliament, which is the aim of the Young Turkish 
Beformers. 

How did that Assembly come to grief? When the Bussian army 
arrived before the gates of Constantinople, the Sultan, pressed close 
by the Czar, and being at issue with the representatives of the 
people on account of the exile of Midhat and about Budget ques- 
tions, suddenly 'prorogued Parliament. Alexander the Second, the 
' Divine Figure from the North,’ was thus freed from the danger of 
hearing Liberal subjects of his own uttering the cry : ‘ Let us, by 
way of reward for our sacrifices in blood and money in this war, have 
parliamentary government as in Turkey ! ’ 

Prorogued the Turkish National Assembly wass let it well be 
remembered — not abolished ; not dissolved even. Ever since, the 
Young Turkish party has called for its restoration. I regret to 
say that, in this country, the natural allies of these Beformers — that 
is, the Liberals — have had little more for them than sneers. Yet 
the fulfilment of the aspirations of the Young Turks would be the 
only means — as Sir Henry Elliot avowed — of working out a cure at 
the very source of despotic mischief. 


Ill 

I have gone into this retrospective explanation for the purpose 
of shedding proper light upon the recent anti-Bulgarian manifestoes 
of the Young Turks. These manifestoes are contained in the 
Mechveret (* The Consultation ’), edited by their most prominent 
leader, Ahmed Biza. The son of an ex-Minister,; he has, as a youth, 
made extensive and brilliant studies at Paris, travelled in Europe, 
and occupied a position at the University in Constantinople and in 
the department of Public Instruction. Characterised by scholarly 
habits, a zealous student of philosophy, a freethinker, in fact, he 
has been for years at the head of the Ottoman Committee of Union 
and Progress. I had much pleasure in making his personal 
acquaintance, some years ago, at Paris, when his accomplish^ sister 
had just arrived there as a refugee from Constantinople. 

The last extensive manifesto of the Young Turks fills several 
Columns. Prefixed to it is a strong demand for the deposition of 
Abdul Hamid. Nine times, in a series of short paragraphs, the 
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deposition of the Sultan, who has become forsworn to his constitu-* 
tional pledges, is urged for the sake of the peace of Europe, which 
is said to be on a volcano. After this, the Bulgarian risings in 
* Macedonia’ are dealt with. 

They are denounced as the forerunners of a future conquest 
planned by Muscovite despotism. The statements made by the 
Bulgar insurgents are declared to be in a great measure mere 
malicious inventions, published in prints which are subventioned by 
Bussians. ‘The insurgents themselves,’ the manifesto goes on, 
‘openly avow that their object is to strike public opinion by 
terroristic deeds, and that they purposely provoke the Turks to 
reprisals so as to compel Europe (read Bussia) to an intervention. 
With this object the attempt has been made to destroy Salonica by 
dynamite explosions. Villages have been burnt by the insurgents, 
Mussulman populations have been killed and plundered, all for the 
purpose of inciting Turkey to cruel reprisals and calling in foreign 
Powers.* 

‘Must not,’ the manifesto continues, ‘the famous word about 
the abolition of the penalty of death in criminal cases be applied 
to the Bulgars y “ Que Messieurs les assassins commencent leS 
premiers!*’ (Let the murderers begin first!)?* ‘Wild beasts,’ 

‘ bandits,* and so forth, the insurgents are called in this appeal. 
Stress is laid on the anti-Bulgarian attitude of the Greeks. Bussia, 
with her double-dealing policy, is stated to be behind the scenes ; 
‘ her aim being always to weaken and to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire.’ Sofia is described as the central seat of the insurrectionary 
movement. ‘ From there also, fabricated news is sent out to agente 
in connection with the Bulgar Committees.’ 

I give this simply as another proof of the fierce contentions 
existing among the races in the Near East. It is not necessary 
to decide either for or against one or the other of them ; nor need 
the statistics of races given by each be absolutely relied on in 
order to see the enormous diflSculties of a problem, or of a series 
of problems, too intricate for outsiders to solve by a mere appeal 
to antiquated clerical passions against the ‘ Infidel Turk.’ Here 
are Young Turks, more enlightened in matters of creed than 
many Christian bishops and canons ; Young Turks aiming at 
the reintroduction of parliamentary government in the best 
English sense. Yet they too, like the Greeks and the Bumans, 
turn against the Bulgars in Macedonia ; pointing out, in so doing, 
the dangers threatening from Muscovite despotism and aggression. 

HOw is it — the question is often asked — that with the tyranny 
in Bussian Poland ; the perjury committed by Nicholas the Second 
in Finland ; the oppression, political and religious, that is, against 
Protestants in the Baltic provinces of the Czar’s Empire; the 
perseontiqn of various (immunities of Dissenters from the State 
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Church ; the sanguinary horrors, unmatched even in the Middle 
Ages, which have been enacted against the Jews in Kishineff and 
Gomel ; and with numberless other atrocities of a similar kind before 
their eyes — how is it that the preachers of a crusade for the liberation 
of race-divided, polyglot, impossible * Macedonia’ express no desire 
to have the sword of Europe fleshed by an attack upon tyranny in 
Kussia ? 


IV 

There is, before us, another significant utterance in Free Russia, 
It is the periodical organ of exiles, excellently edited by Felix 
Volkhovsky, who for many years was a sufferer from banishment 
in Siberia. There we find an article on * Macedonia and Russian 
Diplomacy,’ by a correspondent in Bulgaria ; written, it need 
scarcely be said, as far away as possible from a pro-Turkish point of 
view. 

The number of Free Russia in which that article appears 
contains, on its first pages, most extraordinary revelations about 
police intrigues of the Government of St. Petersburg in the Labour 
Movement of Russia. They uncover a perfect abyss of infamies 
perpetrated by the secret tools and agents provocateurs of M. 
Plehve. The article on Macedonia shows how Bulgarian feeling was 
craftily instigated by the famous Shipka festivities, when the 
Grandduke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, surrounded by a score of 
Russian generals, and accompanied by Count Ignatieff, the * Father 
of Liesl’ and author of the Treaty of San Stefano, actually worked up 
the j present insurrection, whilst the Czar apparently put a mild 
damper upon the efforts of his own men. 

It is brought to mind, in Free Russia y how, a few months after- 
ward, Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, himself 
appeared on the scene at Sofia, handing over sums of money to 
Macedonians who are so numerous and so influential in the capital 
of Bulgaria. I may add, on my part, the well-known fact of a large 
gift of arms being made to the Government at Sofia by Nicholas the 
Second, the eminent friend of Peace and Arbitration. Officially — 
Free Russia says — Count Lamsdorff was very cool and close-tongued. 
Unofficially, he went rather far in his contact with the Macedonians 
at Sofia. 

Imperial Russia [to quote once more from that article], feels uneasy when 
peace and quietude reign around her — ^when, therefore, there is no pretext for 
intriguing and meddling with other people’s affairs. She was interested in having 
the Balkan peninsula in trouble that she might herself profit by the occasion to 
*^6trengthen her position in Turkey and Bulgaria. . . • Imperial Russia would fain 
solve the Macedonian Question on the condition that her will should dominate 
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others^ and Ler share in the results be the lion^s share* But to take part in its 
solution on an equal footing with other Powers — that does not suit her* She 
would rather wait for a ^ more favourable moment.’ 

This exposition of Imperial intrigues is all the more noteworthy 
because it winds up with strong anti-Turkish sentences, after having 
branded the * typical Bussian Imperial politics.’ 

No doubt, the Bulgar rising in Macedonia has to some extent — 
as Free Russia says — gone beyond ‘ the Kmits which were originally 
planned for it by its initiators.’ Here I would point out that at the 
end of the ’seventies, when the Bulgarian army was mainly under 
the direction of Eussian officers, it suited the Court of St. Petersburg, 
or the military and bureaucratic ring which so often guides the hands 
of the 80 -calIed Autocracy, to have as large a Bulgaria as possible. 
At present, seeing that the repeated attempts at State-strokes made 
at Sofia in the Eussian interest (the overthrow of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, the gruesome assassination of StambuIofiT, and other 
plots) have not succeeded yet in bringing Bulgaria quite under 
Eussian Imperial grasp, a kind of waiting game is preferred. The 
Macedonian sore is, however, kept open for possible contingencies. 
Should an opportune moment arrive, the Government of St. Peters- 
burg would quickly * enough come forward with more resolute 
steps. 

Is it not a noteworthy circumstance that a man. like Prince 
Uchtomski, the confidant of Nicholas the Second, who has published 
the work on his Sovereign’s journey in the Far East, should have 
been bold enough to write an article like the one that appeared 
recently in the Petersburg Gazette ? Prince Uchtomski said there 
that recent events in Macedonia are of only secondary importance 
in comparison with what Eussia had just now to do in regard to 
Japan. ‘ Macedonian affairs,’ he declared, ‘ might certainly hasten 
the solution of our task of the occupation of Constantinople^ which 
must sooner or later become a Russian city,* but that ‘it was of 
even greater importance to crush, if necessary, with a giant’s foot, 
the proud young State of Japan.’ 

The idea of taking Constentinople, as it were in passing, but to 
make to end, first, of progressive Japan, is in the best vein of 
Muscovite ironical haughtiness. It was the same Prince Uchtomski 
who, in the work written by the order of the Czar, asserted that ‘ we 
(the Eussians) are exceedingly popular all over India; and its 
inhabitants, therefore, gathered with natural anxiety along the path 
of his Imperial Highness (Nicholas the Second).’ In the sentences 
following that assertion, the author speaks of the probability of ‘ the 
Eussians being expected beyond the Himalayas ’ by the natives of 
India. The Indians, he asserts, whilst outwardly professing loyalty 
to England, ‘ consider with heartfelt hatred as a burden the law they 
are forced to accept, the strict and systematic rule, and the destruc- 
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tion of some of the fuBdamental pieces of their ancient cmlisation.’ 
A hint gross and palpable ! 

It is the custom even of the official diplomacy of Russia thus to 
allude to apparently distant problems in a light and ironical manner ; 
to play in the meanwhile a waiting and dilatory game ; to recede 
even for a time seemingly from the object in view ; but on a given 
great opportunity to make a sudden forward spring. After a success 
thus achieved, the apparent game of tacking to and fro is resumed, 
until a fresh opportunity arises for long-prophesied, long-delayed, 
by thoughtless observers often as mere bluff ridiculed, but finally, on 
a sudden, accomplished action. 


To the voices of Greeks, Rumans, Young Turkish Reformers, and 
Russian Democrats who understand full well the tactics of their own 
oppressor, the utterance of an Italian leader may be added. It is 
Amilcare Cipriani, a Republican and a Socialist, whose views about 
foreign affairs may on several points be properly contested, but who 
has the advantage of being acquainted with Macedonia. ‘ I know a 
little about the mountains of Macedonia,’ he writes, ^ because I 
fought there in 1897.’ He was then on the side of Greece against 
Turkey, which he hates with mortal hatred. 

Now, he also dwells on the fact of ‘ Macedonia being split up 
into many races: Greeks, Servians, Bulgars, Rumans, Wallachs, 
Albanese and Turks — all enemies of each other.’ Whilst upholding 
the right of the oppressed to use every means of defence against a 
tyrant, he at the same time writes : ' It is said that Mohammedans 
are ferocious. Yes, and what about Christians ? Have people for- 
gotten the Crusades, when it was a holy duty to extirpate the 
‘‘Infidels ” even in the womb of their mothers? Think of the 
religious wars, merciless, barbarous, ferocious wars, in which no 
quarter was given ; the extermination of the Albigenses, of the 
Waldenses, of the Hussites, of the infamous Inquisition and its fires/ 
He^hen gives a list of Christian atrocities in our own days, from the 
repression of the Paris Commune down to the butcheries of Jews at 
Kishineff. 

Those who make at present such fiery appeals in the name of 
the ‘Religion of the Cross,’ of the ‘Established Church,’ or of 
‘Nonconformist Communions,’ for a sanguinary Christian crusade 
against the confessors of the Mohammedan creed, might well be 
asked to think about those facts. Without intending to pronounce 
for' any theological system whatever, I may say, at least, that in 
Islam a clearer monotheistic principle is contained than in any, other 
flio-called revealed religion. Young Turkish Reformers, on their part, 
being mostly of a philosophical bent, are certainly superior in real 
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oulture to those would-be crusac^ers who appeal, in the name of the 
* Sacramental Presence and the Cross of Christ/ to the worst and 
most antiquated passions of odium theologicum. 

This only by the way. What M. Cipriani says of the policy 
of Czardom is of significance as coming ^m one who would fain 
see the Ottoman Empire dissolved, but not for the benefit of an 
aggressive neighbouring tyranny. Speaking of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, he says : 

At that time Russia, having seen that it was not so easy to conquer Turkey, 
began — Whelped afterwards by France — ^her campaign of insinuation, of infiltration, 
and of intervention in European affairs, of intelligent and constant interference in 
the Balkan provinces, in order to have a pretext for intervention and for seising 
Constantinople, the great prize wished for by the Romanoffs since Peter the First, 
whom obliging history calls the Great, but whom impartial history will call the 
Executioner. . • . This insurrection (in Macedonia) is hers. It is she who arms 
it, incites it, and upholds it from Bulgaria. It is she who gives it its best leaders, 
and who urges them to commit the atrocities which we know. . • . Meanwhile 
the Latin races are threatened by the Slavs; for, after the Russification of 
Finland, of Manchuria, of Aiteenia, of the Caucasus, and the Balkan provinces, 
if Russia^ts hold of Constantinople, it will be our turn soon. • • 

The Italian •party leader winds up with this notice: ‘In reply 
to those young men twho have written to me, saying that they were 
ready to follow me if I went to Macedonia, I answer that there is no 
place in this revolt for volunteers who should fight for the independ- 
ence and liberty of nations, and not for their enslavement*’ He 
looks upon the Bulgar insurrection in Macedonia as ‘a revolt 
without any definite idea,’ and he is apprehensive of evil results 
even from the present co-operation between Austria-Hungary and 
ambitiously aggressive Russia. 

Here a word may be said about the ideas of those who plead 
for armed Austrian and Russian interference against Turkey. At 
Vienna and at Buda-Pesth, thinking politicians are averse from that 
suggestion. Hungary especially has to fear much from a precipitated 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire ; for, racially speaking, Hungary, 
like Turkey, contains also a medley of races between whom little 
love is lost. 

The Magyar kingdom — or the dominions of the Crown of St. 
Stephen, as it is also called — is composed of four chief races : Magyar, 
Slavonic, German, and Ruman. They are as distinct from each 
other in blood and speech as are the Turks from the Russians, or, 
say, the Swedes from the Italians. The ruling Magyar race is even, 
numerically, in a minority against the combined other nationalities, 
among whom the Slavonic one is split iip into tribal sections, each 
with a dialect or language of its own, not to mention many minor 
fragments of races distributed over Hungary. 

With a dospotioally governed, centralised, aggressive Russia at 
,h6r flank, Hungary would be seriously threatened if Muscovite 
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autocracy got a strong foothold in the Balkan countries. Some 
Magyar party-leaders seem to forget, or to make light just now, of 
this prospective peril. But all those who wish well to an old 
parliamentary country, as Hungary isj cannot ignore that situation ; 
and this is another argument for a wary treatment of Eastern affairs 
by thinking English politicians. 

There are some who urge the armed establishment of a con-^ 
dominmm, of a joint partnership in Macedonia, by Bussia and 
Austria-Hungary. What such arrangements easily lead to has been 
shown in recent times in Schleswig-Holstein. The Courts of Prussia 
and Austria (which latter, down to 1866, still formed with its Federal 
provinces an integral part of Germany) being driven, in 1863, by 
the national sentiment of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and by the 
German nation at large, into war against Danish foreign dominion, 
formed in 1864 such a condominium there. The result was, the 
ejection of Austria from the German Duchies ; the ‘ fratricidal war ^ 
(as Bismarck himself called it in later years) of Prussia against the 
German Confederacy ; the expulsion of Austria from it ; ^he dis- 
ruption of Germany into three parts, which encouraged France to 
the attack in 1870 ; and then that gigantic war of 1870-71, in which 
the aggressor was worsted. * 

If the wish were to light up, in the East, a war of even more 
terrible character — * dragging Europe into its bloody whirlwind,* as 
M. Cipriani says — the suggestion of an armed condominium of 
Bussia and Austria may be carried out. Some very ardent theo- 
logians would possibly not object to that. 

VI 

A few years before the last war of Russia against Turkey, I had 
an hour’s conversation on Eastern affairs with Lord Beaconsheld 
(then Mr. Disraeli) at the House of Commons, where he had heard 
that I was the guest of a Liberal member, a common friend of his 
and mine. The Tory leader had expressed a wish for such personal 
acquaintance ; and I may say that, in spite of the greatest divergence 
of political opinions, the interview passed off most pleasantly ; he 
showing an amiability generally little associated with his character. 

What startled me, however, was the apparent lack of knowledge 
he exhibited about the more intricate affairs of the Near East, and 
as to the ultimate designs of Bussia there, as well as in Central Asia, 
and towards India. This strange want of information, or of proper 
appreciation, came out clearly in the questions he addressed to me. 
He was not aware of the curious ramifications of Panslavism in 
Hungary and Turkey ; nor did he know anything of its literary and 
political advocates and leaders. He did not believe that Russia 
would soon make another attack upon the Ottoman Empire. He 
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saw no danger in the forward Muscovite movement through what 
then still was Independent Tatary. He thought Bussia has ‘ enough 
on her hands in Central Asia/ He did not imagine that India was 
^ her final aim. 

On all thes^ points I expressed a contrary view, going fully into 
details. I will not repeat what I have, years ago, stated in an 
explicit account. Be it sufficient to say that I distinctly foretold a 
fresh and early attack of Bussia upon Turkey, and a continuous 
forward aggression of hers in Central Asia, so as to ‘ come nearer and 
nearer to India.* Mr. Disraeli listened attentively, and at the end 
of our prolonged conversation conducted my friend — the descendant 
of a well-known old family, who was then on the pro-Bussian side — 
and me to the door with kind words. This was the only time I met 
the famous Tory leader, who had so strangely begun his career as 
a Eadical and even as a singer in praise of tyrannicide, in his 
Revolutionary Epick, dedicated to Lord Stanley. 

Lord Beaconafield lived to see, and to have to ward off, a Buesian 
spring upon Constantinople. He would, no doubt, have gone even 
further •then, had he not been counteracted by his own Foreign 
Minister, Lord Derby, the son of the man to whom he owed so much 
gratitude in the beginning of his difficult career. I have sometimes 
wondered whether Lord Beaconsfield remembered, in 1877-78, the 
forecast I had made as to the coming Busso-Turkish war. 

He even lived to see Bussia coming up to the very border 
of Afghanistan, and to hear of the secret treaty between her and 
Shir Ali for the purpose of securing a passage * to Bussian troops 
proceeding to India,’ and getting supplies for that army * if it 
became desirable that the Bussian Government should senrd an 
expedition to wage war in India! So it is stated in an English 
Blue-book (‘Central Asia,’ Enclosure 2, in No. 161) referring to that 
secret arrangement of 1878. Shir Ali thereupon fell; and Lord 
Beaconsfield, the creator of the Imperial Indian title, may have felt 
relieved for a time. But — fortunately for his own renown as to 
foresight — he did not live to see a Cossack troop driving, in 1884, 
an English general to flight in Afghanistan, who had come as a 
diplomatic representative of England for frontier regulation. Nor 
did Lord Beaconsfield live to see Bussia actually tearing a piece of 
Afghan terntory from England’s ally. 

In fact, the Tory leader had formerly been of Lord Salisburj^’s 
opinion, that those who were alarmed at Bussia’s march towards 
India ought to ‘ buy large maps,’ in order to perceive the vast 
distance she bad still to traverse. . That dUtance has been wonder- 
fully diminished within the days of the late Premier. Again, Lord 
Salisbury uttered the smart saving that Englahdi in the Crimean 
war, had ‘put her money upon the wrong horse.’ Would the 
right horse have been Czar Nicholas the First, whose aim was the 
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conquest of Constantinople ? Or would Nicholas the Second be now 
the right horse ? 

I remember another curious conversation with the late Liberal 
Cabinet Minister, W. E. Forster. He ,did not seem to deny the 
danger accruing from .Russia to Europe ; but he, too, was then a 
disbeliever in Russian designs upon Afghanistan and India. Had 
not England, indeed, received a formal assurance from^ the Czar 
Alexander the Second — one of the many similar, most explicit 
assurances concerning Khiva, Merv, Sarakhs, and so forth — that 
* His Imperial Majesty looks upon Afghanistan as completely out- 
side the sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise 
her influence. No intervention or interference whatever, opposed 
to the independence of that State, enters into his calculations.’ 

As to Constantinople, the possession of which by a strong 
aggressive Power ‘ would confer ’ — in the words of Napoleon the 
First, who perhaps understood these things — ‘ the dominion of the 
world,’ Mr. Forster did not think that England, the great Mediter- 
ranean Power — now the actual possessor of Egypt, through which 
the shortest way to India lies — need trouble herself about it in an 
active way. With characteristic bluntness, he gruffly said that that 
was the duty of Germany and Austria-Hungary.r 

He took no heed of the fact of Germany having, on such an 
emergency, to fight a tremendous war on two fronts, east and west, 
with two of the greatest military Powers, who also possess large 
fleets. Nor did he take into account the complicated race diffi- 
culties in Austria-Hungary. But he, who made light of prospective 
perils to England’s great Asiatic Empire, lived — unlike Lord Beacons- 
field — to see the sudden spring of the Cossacks into Afghanistan, the 
bulwark of India. And possibly he, too, may have recollected after- 
wards what I had said to him years before. 

Enough has been stated to prove that England will do well not to 
work for a premature collapse of Turkey, as long as the storm-cloud 
of Russian aggression still hovers over the gate of the Near East, 
spreading even over the confines of India ; not to mention China. 
NoWe and generous, though it is, to denounce atrocities — if it is done, 
not from clerical bias and bigotry, but from purer motives of 
humanity— it is often, unfortunately, impossible, in such cases, to 
proceed to action without giving rise to even worse horrors. The 
Czar’s Empire is brimful of unspeakable atrocities ; but nothing is 
suggested by anybody as to action there. Nay, his Government is to 
be entrusted with a lecture for Humanity to the ‘unspeakable Turk.’ 
This is what in German popular parlance is called ‘ appointing the 
he-goat as a gardener.’ 

^ All over the world, atrocities are going on ; and more than one 
nation turns against another with bitter reproaches on that account. 
But when it comes to the question of righting, or avenging, wrong 
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done by the very country in which the preachers of humanity are so 
loud, how seldom is then a strong public opinion to be found either 
for the denunciation of atrocious deeds done, or for real, active 
atonement ! Yet the self-same men, in their haste, would fain light 
up — at least by proxy, that is, by urging on other Powers — a con- 
flagration that might desolate the European Continent; and this, 
by speaking * in the name of Jesus Christ * ! Little do they reflect, 
or care, how such violent proceedings might come home upon the 
greatest Mohammedan Power ; that is, England herself. 

Certainly, a lecture could be usefully given to the Government 
at Constantinople. It is true, the ruler at St. Petersburg, among 
whose official titles is literally that of ‘ Autocrat,’ would scarcely be 
the fitting agent for it. England, however, might undertake the 
task, by repeating that which former ambassadors of hers once said 
in their despatches to London and in public letters. The Sultan 
could be strongly reminded that the prorogued Ottoman Parliament 
should be reconstituted^ so that the voice of his own subjects should 
be he^d. Perhaps that would lead to a similar demand in Russia, 
and the peace between nations gain more thereby than by any 
Power thrustifig its hand into the Macedonian hornets’ nest. 

Karl Blind. 
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SUN-SPOTS 


To jjidge from the notices that have appeared in the daily press, 
a considerable amount of public interest in the subject of sun- 
spots has been evoked on occasion of the passage across the sun’s 
disc of the fine sun-spot group which appeared on his eastern limb 
on the 5th of October and left the western limb on the 18th of 
October. The appearance of this great group, which at its maximum 
period of growth attained an area of about 2,300 units, reckoning in 
terms of the of the sun’s vibible disc, roughly 1,300 times the 
superficial area of the earth, and stretched over a length of some 
90,000 miles, was not wholly unexpected, for since the middle of the 
month of September of last year the sun’s surface has shown decided 
signs of a return of activity, manifested not only in the greater 
number of sun-spots that have appeared, and in their greater size, 
but also in the occurrence of larger and brighter groups of faculao, 
the brilliant white floccular phenomena, which are both premonitory 
signs of the outburst of sun-spots, and the glowing embers of past 
disturbances. According to the Greenwich observers the increase in 
the area of the faculae has been very striking, more particularly in 
the last four solar rotations of the year 1902 and in those for the 
present year. Taking the number of groups of spots seen on the 
sun’s surface as an index of his general activity, the records of the 
British Astronomical Association show a gradual decline from 285 
groups observed and described in 1893 to 73 in 1899,45 in 1900, 
21 in 1901, 21 again, though much larger groups, in 1902, and as 
many as 42 to the end of June 1903. The number of days too on 
which the disc of the sun was without spots rose from 0 for the 
period 1892-95, and 3 in 1896, to 166 in 1900, and 264 in 1901, 
but fell to 255 in 1902. From the Stonyhurst drawings the 
deduced mean spotted disc area for 1900 was 0 55 unit; for 1901, 
0 29 unit ; and for 1902, 0 33 unit. So that we may regard the 
year 1901 as the minimum year of solar spot activity in the past 
cycle, and the latter half of September as witnessing that recupera- 
tion of spot-producing energy which will probably culminate in 1904. 
From the numbers given it will have been observed that whereas the 
decline in spottedoess was gradual, and occupied some nine years, 
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the return to activity has been very rapid, a trait vhich is not 
peculiar to this particular sun-spot cycle, but is a characteristic of 
all the cycles so far observed. Were the results plotted as a curve, 
while the descending limb would show a gradual slope the ascending 
limb would be abrupt and steep. It is worthy of note that this too 
is the form of the light curve which gives the fluctuations in visible 
or telescopic brilliancy of a great number of variable stars, an analogy 
which suggests that were the sun so far removed from us as to bear a 
resemblance to a fixed star, it would not impossibly be a variable. 

The discovery of the existence of sun-spots was one of the very 
first fruits of the use of the telescope in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, being made by Galileo in October 1610 , 
though earlier instances of spots visible to the unaided eye were 
recorded, such appearances having been invariably attributed to the 
passage of small bodies across the sun’s visible hemisphere. The 
discovery was independently made by Fabricius, who was the first 
observer to publish accounts of sun-spots, and by Father Scheinei 
of Ingolstadt. It is related that when the reverend father reported 
his discovery to his ecclesiastical superior the latter, with commend- 
able caution, fulvised him that the appearances were probably due to 
some inherent defect in his glasses or in his own eyes, as the 
authority of Aristotle was against him, who had declared the sun to 
be the type of spotless purity. Scheiner, however, pursued his 
studies, and though at first inclined to believe that the sun-spots 
were bodies distinct from the sun and revolving round him like 
planets, yet he very soon convinced himself that they were attached 
to the solar surface, and from his observations deduced approximately 
correct results both for the period of rotation of the sun on his axis, 
roughly twenty-five and a half days, and for the position of the sun’s 
axis in space. These early observations of Father Scheiner were 
made by means of a primitive telescope mounted on an axis which 
pointed to the Pole Star, and on a second which was parallel to the 
plane of the earth’s equator, equatorially, as it is called, so that the 
telescope having been directed to the sun it could follow his 
apparent diurnal motion through the sky by simple rotation around 
the* polar axis. In modern instruments this turning is efifected by 
clockwork. 

In order to observe the spots Scheiner projected their images on 
to a screen attached to his equatorial, a method which is still followed 
at observatories where drawings and eye observations of solar pheno- 
mena are made. 

For viewing the solar surface and its ever-changing network of 
dark meshes enclosing bright spaces the method of projection is 
undoubtedly the best, especially if the eye-end of the telescope be 
either placed in a darkened chamber or protected from the glare 
of scattered light by suitable dark screens. This mottled appearance 
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of the solar snrfaoe is very striking, especially on days when the 
atmospheric conditions are most suitable for good seeing, being most 
conspicuously evident in the central regions of the solar hemisphere, 
when the line of sight impinges more directly at the disc, for at the 
sun’s limbs there is a darkening due to the greater depths of the 
solar vai)ours and gases that constitute what may be termed his 
atmosphere, which has to be traversed by the oblique rays that 
come to the eye from those regions. But it is precisely in these 
shaded region^ at the solar limbs that by contrast the bright patches 
or sinuous branches of the brilliantly white faculse are most easily 
observed. Monsieur Janssen of Meudon has produced some mag- 
niiicent photographs of the sun’s mottled surface by means of an 
especially designed telescope, and after long experiments as to the 
proper time of exposure, and as to the most fitting chemical coating 
of the plates used. The network of dark lines and knots which 
appears to be laid over the solar surface alters its shape and size of 
mesh, according to this observer’s discussions of his photographs, 
with a^periodicity consonant with that of the sun-spot cycle. }t has 
been my own good fortune on days of excellent seeing to clearly 
perceive the mottled surface of the sun by means of the* spectroscope, 
and the appearances presented by a succession of Horizontal alternate 
bright and dark lines running athwart the lines of the spectrum are 
just such as would be given by a meshwork of small spots and 
faculse. If this is so it follows that the photosphere, or surface of 
the sun which we see with the unaided eye, or telescopically, is built 
up of minute spots and faculse, and that the large spots and faculae 
to be observed at times of greater activity of the solar surface are 
only extraordinary local developments of the ordinary constituents of 
the solar surface. The recent wonderful photographs of the vapours 
covering the solar surface taken by Professor Hale of the Yerkes 
Observatory, Chicago, by means of his ingeniously devised instru- 
ment called the spectroheliograph, which show a meshwork of 
calcium, hydrogen, iron, and other vapours extending all over the 
sun, apd which too are particularly brilliant and large and disturbed 
in the neighbourhood of sun-spots, and conform in their main out- 
lines to those of the surrounding faculse, would seem to lend coun- 
tenance to this view. Moreover Janssen’s photographs show the 
granulated structure not only on the solar photosphere but even in 
the faculae and spots. 

The birth and first appearance of a sun-spot group occurs in this 
wise : First the region of the sun in which the greater group is 
subsequently to appear is disturbed for some considerable time 
before the actual outbreak of the spots, the disturbance being 
evidenced by the appearance and disappearance of intermittent 
smaller groups of spots and faoulss. Thus in the present instance 
the Stonyhurst drawings show that as &r back as last July a small 
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group of dots — ^they could hardly be called spots — was bom on the 
sun’s visible disc in the same southern latitude and within twenty 
degrees of longitude of the position of the great spot group of 
October. This disturbance occurred in a region of the sun that had 
been previously quiescent for several months. At the next rotation 
of the sun a small spot was seen near the eastern limb, but in the 
same region, which had disappeared before the I7th of August. 
Yet again on the 15th of September the disturbed region was 
occupied by a small spot, and by some smaller dots. These separate 
groups were evidently connected, and marked the position of a focus 
of future great disturbance. The culminating point of the dis- 
turbances was reached in the bursting out of the great spot group 
of October, which, though of smaller area than the great group of 
February 1892, and slightly less than that of November 1882, ex- 
ceeded the individual spots of the two great groups of April 1882, 
and is the greatest spot that has appeared since August 1898. 

The immediate precursor of a great spot is generally the appear- 
ance o( a small but bright patch of faculse. In the faculse a few 
black dots are subsequently to be seen, which after one or two days 
coalesce into t#o principal spots with smaller companions, the lead- 
ing or preceding spdt of the couple being generally the more compact, 
while the following spot presents a broken appearance, though it 
may in many cases cover a larger area than its fellow. At this stage 
the leader darts forward with a large proper motion, often to be 
reckoned in hundreds of miles an hour, while at times the two spots 
of the group seem to exercise a repelling force upon one another. 
The space thus left vacant is filled up by a train of smaller spots, 
the process being completed within five to seven days after the 
birth of the groups. The longitudinal axes of these trains of spots 
are generally approximately parallel to the sun’s equator. This 
train of spots between the two principal spots of a group is absorbed, 
covered perhaps by the photospheric matter, in two or three days, 
leaving the two chief spots more or less isolated and quite distinct 
and separate. The spot of last October was one or two days old 
when it made its appearance on the sun’s eastern limb on the 5tb ; 
by the 7th the two-spot phase was more or less distinct; the 
intermediate train had fully formed by the 10th, its disintegration 
was far advanced on the 13th and complete on the 15th, and 
the reversion to the two-spot phase was very evident when the 
leader had almost reached the sun’s western limb on the 17th. If 
the group follows the normal course the following spot of the two 
will br^k to pieces and disappear, while the leader will become a 
round dark spot, sometimes followed by small companions and 
sometimes not, so that in all probability about the 31st of October, 
when the rotation of the sun will have brought it again into view, 
unless in t|ie meantime it has suffered dissolution, a contingeno^ 
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not very likely in the case of so large a spot group, we shall see it 
either still as two spots or as a single round black spot. We would 
beg, however, to call attention to the proviso, if it follows the 
normal course, which so far it has done. This normal course of 
development and decay, with its well-marked succession of phases 
and types, has been deduced from a detailed study of some four 
thousand drawings of the solar surface and spots on a scale oi 
10| inches to the solar diameter which have been secured at the 
Stonyhurst College Observatory, since the year 1881, when the 
series was inaugurated under the directorship of the late Father 
Perry. Among the groups represented on these drawings some 300 
were especially selected for study, which belonged to or were 
connected with 120 greater disturbances. We may confidently 
assert that in general all sun-spot groups pass through this 
succession of phases, and that they can all be accordingly classified 
under four main types, a fifth type being added to include those 
irregular groups which sometimes, though ‘rarely, appear, abortive 
groups possibly whose normal development has been unduly arrested. 
So that the law of order is found to exist amid all the seeming 
turmoil and tumult of a large sun-spot group. 

After the sun-spot group has attained the calm rotundity of 
middle life, as represented in its single remaining member, it may 
persist in this state for two more solar rotations, and in one case in 
1897 this form was retained for five successive rotations,' or four 
months. It then gradually becomes smaller and smaller, and finally 
dies, as it was bom, in the shape of a few scattered dots. We have 
already called attention to the fact that the curve of sun-spot 
frequency rises abruptly, but falls gradually. The form is reflected 
in each member of the'groups that contribute to this result ; they 
attain their maximum area with a display of energy, but are slowly 
and quietly dissipated. 

One unmistakable sign of the age of a sun-spot group is the 
condition of the faculse that surround it. For in the earlier days of 
its Hfe history the faculne present a very compact appearance and 
cling closely to the spot-group. But as the spot-group grows in age, 
but is reduced in size, they extend in beautiful luminous branches 
over ever-increasing areas of the solar surface. But with their 
greater extension they suffer the loss of their brilliancy. Even 
when the spot has finally disappeared, the faculas marking the seat 
of the disturbance may still persist for yet two or more rotations. 
At times of sun-spot maximum, as often as not, a new outburst will 
take place in the faculoe, and very nearly in the position of its 
departed predecessor, evidencing the existence of a focus of disturb- 
ance. Multiply this process, and it is evident that we shall see 
faculas extended over large areas of the solar surface, generally in the 
form of belts^ at times of greater solar spottedness. If tjtie average 
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or mean be struck of the duration of all the greater solar spot dis- 
turbances observed at Stonjhurst the result is fifty-two days^ or two 
solar rotations ; 17 per cent, have lived for three, 4 per cent, for four 
or five, and 2 per cent, for five to seven rotations. One area of the 
solar surface was the seat of continuous disturbance, manifested by 
four big solar groups, culminating in the giant of February 1892, 
and several smaller ones, from the middle of September 1891 to the 
beginning of March 1893, or for a period of twenty-seven solar 
rotations, and, moreover, was intermittently disturbed for months 
afterwards. 

A sun-spot does not present the appearance of a cloud of uniform 
blackness upon the solar disc, but has parts marked by darknesses 
of varying intensity. The central portion is called the umbra, and 
appears very black, especially in a large round spot ; at the edge of 
the umbra is a luminous ring, and from this luminous ring run 
brilliant lanes of matter which are separated one from the other by 
streaks of darkness, the boundajry edge of these streaks being quite 
definite and generally of the same form as the edge of the umbra. 
This second portion of the spot is called the penumbra, its tint being 
much lighter tBan that of the umbra. Penumbral patches, however, 
may exist independehtly of umbra3, but of a uniform darkness and 
not intersected by lanes of light. Such patches are very noticeable in 
the third phase or type of a sun-spot group. The appearance suggests 
the flowing in of the bright photospheric matter to fill up a cavity, 
or contrariwise rivers of luminosity flowing down the sides of a black 
mountain. If the sun-spot be carefully scrutinised with a direct vision 
eye-piece, such, for instance, as the excellent Thorp polarising eye-piece, 
which enables the whole aperture of a big object glass to be employed, 
it will be seen that the umbra itself is not of imiform blackness, but 
contains nuclei or darker patches. To my own eye it appears as if a 
semiluminous faculous veil were spread over the floor of the spot, 
through the rents in which the inner black core can be perceived. 
This position, however, is controverted. Nevertheless it seems to be 
consonant with the phenomena shown on the truly marvellous 
photographs recently secured by Professor Hale by means of the 
spectroheliograph. These show that the calcium vapour clouds — 
flocculi, Professor Hale calls them — when looked through at their 
greatest depths completely cover up the spots of a group, being piled 
up in luminous masses over these presumably centres of disturbance. 
To the eye also when aided by the solar eye-piece the bounding edge 
of the umbra seems to send out bright tongues which sometimes 
reach right across the spot, but more often extend only a part of the 
way across. There is also sometimes seen an appearance of bright 
beads clinging to the edge, suggesting the analogy of a beetling 
cliff crumbling into the dark cavern below. But is a spot a cavern or 
hollow in photospheric clouds ? Such was the idea first broached 
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by Dr. Wilson of Glasgow in 1769, on account of the behaviour of 
the penumbra of a regular round spot which he observed in the 
November of that year. Bemembering that the penumbra is con* 
terminous with the umbra in such a spot, it is evident that if the 
spot be a cavity the effect of perspective when it is near the eastern 
and western limbs of the sun will be that the arc of the penumbra 
nearest the limbs will be in full view, while that turned towards the 
sun*s centre will be hidden. The opposite effect would occur if the 
spot were a mountainous elevation above the photospherio level. The 
question is not solved by the appearance of a notch in the sun’s limb, 
which is occasionally to be observed when a big spot crosses the edge. 
Evidently a cavity, say the upholders of one view; an elevation 
blocking out our view of the edge of the sun, reply the others. A 
discussion of six hundred cases of spots made by De la Bue, Stewart, 
and Loewy gave 75 per cent, of all cases in favour of Wilson’s 
hypothesis of a cavity. The Eev. F. Howlett, however, from a fine 
series of large drawings of separate spots, extending over a period of 
thirty-five years, declared against the Wilsonian hypothesis, and 
Father Sidgreaves from, not all cases of spots, but from one hundred 
and eighty-seven instances on the Stonyhurst drawings which were 
carefully selected as fair tests of the hypothesis, found forty-seven in 
favour of it and one hundred and forty against it. This at least can 
be said, that if the spot is a cavity then it is not a very deep one, 
but rather like a saucer-shaped opening in the sun’s surface; Might 
not the seemingly divergent views be reconciled if the spot were 
mountainous at one period of its life history, possibly the earlier 
period, and saucer-like in the closing stages of its career ? 
But the perspective test cannot be safely applied in the earlier 
stages of a spot’s life, on account of the rapid and frequent changes 
of penumbral contour to which it is subjected. However, be it 
cavity or elevation, the spectroscope tells us what it is composed of — 
namely, of vapours of metals, among which vanadium and titanium 
are specially predominant — and moreover as these vapours show the 
lines of their spectra to be widened it seems that they are under 
pressure. A sun-spot is in fact something intensely bright, but 
appears to be black by contrast with the more brilliant luminosity 
of the photosphere, and also very possibly on account of the absorp- 
tion of the light from the photosphere which the vapours composing 
it exercise. A sun-spot too, as we can observe when it is on the limb 
of the sun, by means of the spectroscope, is surrounded by beauti- 
ful prominences of hydrogen gas, and at times by those eruptive 
and violent prominences or flames which are composed of brilliant 
metallic vapours. In fact, extremely few of this class of prominences 
occur independently of spots. 

For twenty-five years Heinrich Sohwabe, an epotheoary of 
Dessau, directed a small telescope which he possessedt^to the sun 
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on evtoj available occasion, and made a count of such spots as were 
to be seen. These seemingly humble observations led to the 
detection of a most important law, that of the periodicity in the 
number of the spots, the mean period being about eleven years. As 
Schwabe himself remarked, like Saul he went out to seek his father’s 
asses and found a kingdom. It was Humboldt who in 1861 called 
attention to the value of this achievement, and since that time the 
collection of statistics with regard to sun-spots has formed a large part 
of the work of observatories devoted to astrophysical research. A very 
fine series of photographs of sun-spots is every year made under the 
direction of the Astronomer Boyal at Greenwich, with its two 
associated observatories of Mauritius and Dehra Dun, in India, and 
the positions and areas of all spots or facula3 recorded are measured 
by elaborately designed instruments of great accuracy, and published 
in tables which are simply invaluable in all researches bearing upon 
this special topic. A supplementary law to that of Schwabe was &st 
published by Spoerer, who showed that as spots become few and small 
their me^n latitudes approach the equator, the minimum occurring 
when their latitudes reach the value 8° to 10®. The new cycle, how- 
ever, begins, bei^re the old one has quite run its course, by the 
appearance of spots in latitudes 30® north and south of the equator. 
The zones of spots then gradually draw in towards the equator, the 
maximum occurring when the latitude is about 16®. The latitude of 
the big spot of last November was 21® south, so that if Dr. Lockyer’s 
hypothesis of a further periodicity of thirty-five years^ duration is 
correct we may expect an exceptionally fine maximum in the 
present cycle, something perhaps like that of 1870. 

It is a natural surmise, though so far unconfirmed by any 
experimental proof, that a periodic variation in the sun’s radiation, 
including his yearly output of light and heat, is indicated by 
the fluctuations in the number, size, and positions of the spots, 
quantities which are subjected to the eleven-year period. Hence 
the variation in all kinds of phenomena has been attributed to the 
presumed potent agency of the sun-spots. These include magnetic 
and electric changes on the earth, the aurora borealis, air tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, humidity, the winds, cloudiness, rainfall, 
depth and quantity of discharge qf rivers, retreat and advance of 
glaciers, number of shipwrecks, bank failures and commercial crises, 
the crops, the prices of grain, famines, wars, and even the flights of 
butterflies, according to an enumeration recently made by Mr. C. G. 
Abbot, to which we may add fluctuations in the quantity of ozone 
and the occurrence of volcanoes and earthquakes. We would especi- 
ally commend to the notice of our fiscal reformers that fathered 
by the late Professor Jevons, namely, fluctuations in the iwice of 
com, and consequently in the world’s trade ; for if Jevons is right 
trade does follow the flag, nor even brain power, but the sun^ 
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spot. Of all these the connection of sun-spots and terrestrial 
magnetism is undoubted, whether we consider the diurnal range of 
the instruments which record the intensity and directive force of the 
earth’s magnetism, or the number and intensity of those abnormal 
movements of the self-recording magnetographs at fixed observa- 
tories which are called magnetic storms. With regard to these 
questions, the discussions of the magnetic curves from the Greenwich 
Observatory for the period 1841-1896, made by Mr. Ellis, are con- 
clusive. A year of great sun-spots is a year of large diurnal range 
in the swings of the magnets, and of great storms ; a year of few 
sun-spots is a year of almost evanescent diurnal range and of no 
great storms. The curves of the fluctuations of the two phenomena 
are quite coincident. Moreover every great sun-spot — ^and by great 
we mean such as that of October — is accompanied by a greater 
magnetic storm. In the present instance the diurnal range of the 
declination magnet recorded at Stony hurst on the 12th of October 
was fifty-one minutes of arc, with the February spot of 1892 the 
needle swung through eighty minutes of arc, while the November 
spot of 1882 was accompanied by a swing through two degrees, 
twenty-three minutes of arc. But, as Lord Kelvin -has shown, it is 
dynamically impossible that this connection sfiould be one of cause 
and efiect. Father Sidgreaves too, by a most laborious comparison 
of all the magnetic storms recorded at Stonyhurst with our sun-spot 
drawings and the Greenwich Tables, has observationally confirmed 
Lord Kelvin’s theoretical conclusions ] and a similar result is the 
outcome of a discussion of the Kew magnetograms for a period of 
eleven years recently concluded by Dr. Chree. The truth seems 
rather to lie in the direction of two effects, and not necessarily 
related effects, of one common cause which sometimes affects the 
sun, and sometimes the magnetism of the earth, and sometimes both 
together, possibly, according to the theory of Father Sidgreaves, 
swarms of electrions which act electro-dynamically on the earth 
causing magnetic storms, and electro-statically on the sun darkening 

vapours which constitute the spots. * 

As to the connection of the sun-spots with the weather, no certain 
conclusions can as yet be said to have been reached. The subject is 
a most complicated and difficult one. Nevertheless the researches 
conducted by Sir Norman and Dr. Lockyer as to the connection of 
barometric pressure and sun-spots are most hopeful, and should it be 
indeed possible to predict famines in India by a knowledge of the 
relations between the curves of sun-spottedness and of barometric 
pressure, then a vast boon would have been conferred upon a large 
portion of mankind from the enumeration and classification of those 
seemingly dark smudges on the surface of our centre of energy, which 
are called sun-spots. 

A. L. tJoSTiE. 

StonyUunt OUervatory, 
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Let it be granted of any given writer that his prose style is as bad 
as possible. Let it be granted that his sentimental passages are 
nauseating; that he did not understand women, that his would-be 
fine writing is absurd, and that his melodrama too often makes us 
yawn. There would not be much left of the reputation of an 
ordinary writer after postulates as numerous and as damaging as 
these had been granted. 

Nevertheless, we may say all this of Charles Dickens and yet 
leave his reputation unharmed. Clearly, if lovers of Charles Dickens 
can afford to aTlow the^ idol to be stripped of all that makes the 
fame of smaller men, Charles Dickens is greater than most. 

Lovers of Dickens the world over find in their worship a veritable 
freemasonry of mirth. Care drops from our shoulders and anxiety 
from our brows when we remind each other that Mrs. Nickleby 
decided to call Smike * Mr. Slammons.’ In moments of depression, 
and even of misery, life becomes less wearisome when we murmur : 
^ The Bar9n Sampsono Brasso and his fair sister are (you tell me) 
at the Play ? Ha ! ’tis well, Marchioness ! but no matter. Some 
wine there, ho ! ’ Delightedly we cap passages ; and while 
listening with joy to some reminiscence of the Fat Boy, we await 
the moment when we can slip in, ‘If the law says that, the law is 
a ass.’ 

To say that Dickens is popular is a good deal less than compli- 
mentary. Bather we should define his position as that of a man 
whose words are household words, and whose creations are part of the 
English language, and no inconsiderable part of the mental inherit- 
ance of the race. Probably, at the present moment, he is not a 
popular writer, and that much is to his credit. If, however, we look 
abroad and seek for the writer whom readers of other nations 
appreciate as typically English, it is always Dickens whose name is 
to the fore. Gratifying though this may be as a tribute to the 
man’s greatness, it is also, perhaps, a little mortifying when we learn 
on what grounds the world has decided to regard Charles Dickens as 
the typical English prose-writer. But, if mortifying, it is again 
instructive. 
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Let us consider. In the early days of the DaUy Oraphic that 
enterprising journal published an illustration of its own correspond- 
ent interviewing M. Jules Glaretie on the question of a' possible 
British Academy. The Daily Graphic emissary, in the correct over- 
coat of the period (a kind of revived and modified Inverness cape), 
is standing in front of a table behind which M. Jules Glaretie, also ! 
standing, is dealing With the different literary methods of England 
and France. He cites Dickens and inquires, convincingly : — 

‘ Pouvez-vous imaginer Dickens Acad^micien ? * Well, no, we can- 
not ; and while we spend half a minute in wondering why so eminent 
an authority as M. Jules Glaretie should have overlooked the long 
roll of Englishmen whose presence would have adorned and illumi- 
nated the Academy of France in its most illustrious moments, we yet 
rejoice that at least one Englishman should have overcome the 
insularity of the Continent and found his way to the hearts of 
Frenchmen. Instinctively we say ‘ to the hearts of Frenchmen ; ’ 
he leaves their intelligence untouched, as mdeed is not wonderful. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the admiration of Gharles 
Dickens cherished by citizens of the United States. all re- 
member what Bret Harte rhymed of the rough mau^of the West who 
loved to hear what the master wrote of Little Nell ; and although we 
must needs admit that the weakest part of Dickens’s work was that 
which most readily found its way to the hearts of Western miners, 
yet, nevertheless, there is the patent fact that there is something in 
the work of Dickens which is not to be disregarded. 

Yet one more reminder of the wide borders of Dickens’s empire, 
and then let us find our way, if we can, to the heart of his mystery. 
We have been often reminded that Gaboriau was the favourite 
reading of the late Prince Bismarck. More recently we have learnt 
that Moltke solaced the leisure of his declining years with passages 
from Dickens ; it must be admitted that the taste of the great soldier 
was at least as sound as that of the Iron Ghancellor. 

What quality, then, in Gharles Dickens — in whom his most 
ardent admirers admitted faults, many and grave — commended our 
Englishman to men so diverse ? Surely it was his abounding love of 
his kind. If the inspiration of Thackeray was mockery, the inspira- 
tion of Dickens was love. To say that is not to say the last word. 
When the late Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhat condescendingly 
remarked that to France much must be pardoned because she loved 
much, the late Sir James Stephen commented that it was precisely 
France’s way of loving mankind that most irritated him. He did 
not use the expression that I am about to employ ; but his com- 
ments clearly pointed to the conclusion that, if love is a great and 
admirable fact, there is a certain parody of love called gush, which 
is neither great nor admirable. 

Here we have, perhaps, the strength and weaknesa oi Charles 

4 ^ 
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Dickens explained. His love of mankind, tremendous driving force 
as it wajs,'. invested his creations with a vitality unparalleled in 
fiction ; ' it also drove him into writing passages that make us feel 
positively ill. 

For example, towards the close of Domhey and Son it is Florence 
Dombey who speaks ; she is about to address Walter Gay. 

She sat looking at him for a moment, then timidly put her trembling hand 
in his. 

* If you will take me for your wife, Walter, I will love you dearly. If you 
will let me go with you, Walter, I will go to the world’s end without fear. I can 
give up nothing for you, I have nothing to resign, and no one to forsake ; hut all my 
love and life shall be devoted to you, and with my last breath I will breathe your 
name to God if I have sense and memory left.’ lie caught her to his heart, and 
laid her cheek against his own, and now, no more repulsed, no more forlorn, she 
wept indeed, upon the breaat of her dear lover. 

Blessed Sunday bells, ringing so tranquilly in their entranced and happy ears I 
Blessed Sunday peace and quiet, harmonising with the calmness in their souls, 
and making holy air around them 1 Blessed twilight stealing on, and shading her 
60 soothingly and gravely, as «he falls asleep, like a hushed child, upon the bosom 
she has clung to. 

Oh 1 Ibad of love and trustfulness that lies so lightly there ! Ay, look down 
on the closed eyes, Walter, with a proudly tender gaze ; for in all the wide wide 

world they seelrblft thee now — only thee ! 

• 

Words fail one to do justice to a passage like this. Fortunately 
another passage from the master’s pen may be cited to save the situa- 
tion. ‘ And what did Lord Nobley say to that ? ’ * Why ! he didn’t 
know what to say. Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a poker ! * 

A certain proportion of this revolting gush could not be avoided 
in the years through which Dickens laboured. It is to be found in 
full blast in the ballad She Wore a Wreath of BoseSy and still more 
in the concluding blare of The Three Fishers. Even so fastidious an 
artist as Tennyson could not altogether keep clear of it ; ‘ The 
stentorian martyr of Locksley Hall ’ is a woeful person. The ‘ nice ’ 
women of Thackeray are made impossibly slow by reason of the over- 
powering sentimentality which he deemed inseparable from virtue, 
and once or twice he came perilously near to drivelling. When he 
writes, ‘ Ho, Betty ! my gruel and my slippers ! And go, ye frisky 
merry little souls ! and dance, and have your merry little supper of 
cake and ale ! ’ or again, * God bless you, honest William ! — Farewell, 
dear Amelia, grow green again, tender little parasite, round the 
rugged old oak to which you cling ! ’ we are relieved to find that 
these are in each case the concluding words of the chapter. Daudet, 
in his most sentimental moments, knew how to restrain himself. 
^ Je me sens au coeur I’amour de Dickens pour les disgiaci^s et les 
pauvres/ he wrote of himself, * m6me en un temps ou je ne I’avais 
pas lu.^ It is not unfair to even him with Dickens fqr many 
reasons,^ Probably Jack is even more sentimental than Oliver 
Twist, iSioagh it is harder to read, because the story is not relieved 
tremendous creations as Sikes and Fagin. The 
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instinctive taste of a Frenchman saved Dandet from actually 
maundering in the manner of Dickens, just as the remorselessly 
critical attitude of Thackeray towards everybody and everything 
(including his own style) prevented him from doing more than 
treat himself occasionally to a short outburst of drivel ; which, for 
the rest, was in the air and could hardly be avoided. Now Dickens 
was devoid of taste, and had none of the academic fastidiousness of 
Thackeray. Consequently there was nothing to check the riot of 
gush which he found so congenial an indulgence. Thackeray, as we 
know, liked everybody to be alike. ‘ If he saw “ a celebrity ” with a 
turn-down collar (now so general), a moustache and a beard (now 
worn by half the population), he set him down as an ass. He liked 
nothing out of the way — either in manner, dress, or style.’^ Dickens 
liked contrasts, in particular he liked oddities. Dickens would never 
have called a man an ass for dressing differently from himself. If 
there was anything characteristic, or funny, about a man’s dress, he 
would note it carefully, but he was too fond^ of his fellow-creatures to 
abuse them. He loved them as much for their weaknesses, their 
eccentricities, their faults, perhaps, as for any other qualities^. It is 
to his careful and affectionate study of men that we qwe the memory 
of Mr. Bailey’s tops. Who can ever think of Montague^igg without 
recalling the shabby gentility of his early days, or the costly 
flamboyance of his fraudulent prosperity ? We cannot think of Mr. 
Pecksniff without his wonderful collars, or of Mrs. Gamp without her 
terrific bonnet, or of Mr. Pickwick without bis spectacles. Dickens 
has a place in the world of art, all untrained though he was, and in 
spite of M. Claretie’s denunciation of the unacademic nature of his 
work. His method had great successes and equally great failures. 
In Lombey and Son, for example, Walter is a failure, Florence is a 
failure, the Dombeys father and son are both failures, Carker is a 
failure, and Edith Dombey is the most striking failure of all. Why 
his method should fail in some directions, and secure him immortal 
success in others, is not so easy to say. It is not a question of his 
understanding men and not understanding women ; for Carker and 
Dombey are just as great failures as Edith and Florence. Perhaps 
the immortal Joey B. in the same book may help us to understand. 

* Dombey,’ said the Major, * I’m glad to see you. I’m proud to see you. There 
are not many men in Europe to whom J, Bagstock would say that — for Josh is 
blunt, sir ; it’s his nature — but Joey B. is proud to see you, Dombey.’ 

‘ Major,’ returned Mr. Dombey, ‘ you are very obliging.’ * No, sir,’ said the 
Major, ' devil a bit. That’s not my character. If that had been Joe’s character, 
Joe might have been by this time Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Bagstock, K.O.B.' 
and so on. 

« Or again : 

* Dombey,’ said the Major with appropriate action, * that is the hand of 

■ *Beoollections of Thackeray,’ by his cousin, Richard Bedingfield, €aztelV$ 
Magazine, voL ii. N.8. p.' IIB. 
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JTosepli Bagftock, of plain old Joey B., sir, if you like that better! That iathb 
hand of which Us Royal Highness the late Duke of York did me the honour to 
observe, sir, to his Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent, that it was the hand 
of Josh I a rough and tough and possibly an up-to-snuff old vagabond.’ 

Here is a man with an oddity : the kind of man that Dickens 
loved and Thackeray loathed, and the consequence of Dickens’s study 
of Major Bagstock is that millions of people who probably could not 
tell you in wliat book the Major was to be found can always 
remember that ‘ Joey B., sir, was tough and devilish sly/ 

The extreme care with which Dickens observed odd and eccentric 
people found its affinity in Cruikshank’s or Phiz's ' distorted present- 
ments of humanity ; and because these men illustrated (more or less 
successfully) much of Dickens’s wprk, we have grown accustomed to 
bracket the three men as brother artists. Now Browne and Gruik- 
shank were caricaturists; therefore Charles Dickens was a carica- 
turist. Let us consider how far that conclusion is fair. Phiz did 
no harm by drawing Mulberry Hawk and Frederick Verisopht, because 
those distinguished men* about town were themselves nothing but 
caricatures, and the illustration exactly suited them. Also Phiz 
was successful^ with Squeers and Quilp, and people who were 
naturally de^rtned. ^ But it is not through Phiz that we remember 
what Tom Pinch looked like, or Montague Tigg or Pecksniff or 
Sairey Oamp. It is true that the weakest part of Dickens’s work 
found adequate interpreters in Cruikshank and Phiz; but Fred 
Barnard, a considerable artist, had to be enlisted for the more vital 
types. To a certain extent Dickens was undoubtedly a caricaturist; 
but most of his work is better than caricature. He had little or no 
sense of beauty ; and when we seek in the world of painting for some 
brother artist whose name may be experimentally bracketed with that 
of Charles Dickens, we instinctively think of the Dutchmen. 

That is all very well so far as it goes, but we ought to remember 
the vulgarity of much of Jan Steen, and Ostade, and Teniers, and the 
grossness of which even greater men could be capable. Dickens had 
none of this, and while we can hardly venture to place him with 
Bembj^andt, we must cordially admit that he was superior to all but 
the firjt-rate Dutchmen. 

That helps us. If he had no sense of beauty, and no more of 
taste than saved him from grossness, if his idealisations are uncon- 
vincing, at least his naturalism is unrivalled. As an example of the 
failure of his idealisations let us recall Turner’s Bmn^ Steam and 
Speed on the 6^.Tr.i2., and then contemplate the following passage : 

Away ^th a skrieki and a roar, and a rattle, from the town, burrowing among 
the dwellings of men and making the streets hum, flashing out into the meadows 
for a moment, mining in through the damp earth, burrowing on in darkness and 
heavy air, bursting out again into the sunny day so bright and wide ; away with 
a shriek^ and i^zoair, apd a rattle, tjirough the fields, through the woods, through 
the porhj tlurongh the hay, through the chalki through the mould, through the 

^ . 8F 
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clayi thorough the rock, among objects dose at hand and almost in the gme{^, ever 
dying &om the traveller, and a deceitful distance ever moving slowly with him $ 
like as in the track of the remorseless monster, Death ! 

There is a great deal more of this exclamatory prose : perhaps 
four times as much again as the passage above cited. It is clear thai 
Dickens himself watched the railway train — a new thing when he 
wrote — with the most intense delight. It is also clear that he gives 
us not the faintest impression of the Romance of the Railway. An 
enumeration of the component parts of the engine would be equally 
effective. Yet the runaway train at the end of the Deb&cle shows 
how tremendous can be the impression conveyed by a skilful artistr 
(and Zola could be a consummate artist when he chose) in prose, 
with no more interesting subject than an express train. 

Dickens was very fond of passages like this, and they passed in 
his day for fine writing. There is the passage describing ISlr. 
Carker’s return to England after his ridiculous elopement with Mrs. 
Dombey, a passage in which he commences twenty^eight out of 
thirty-two consecutive (and unfinished) sentences with the word * Of/ 
There is, also, the famous passage in Martin Chuzzl&mt^ describing 
a ship at sea, which used to be set as an example of Eu^ish prose in 
boys* books of elocution, and which was surely as tiresome a piece of 
writing as one would care to encounter. In all these cases there are 
the elements of good writing : an intense interest in his subject and 
fluency of language. Art alone is lacking. Alike in sentiment and 
in rhapsody, * what not to say * is what Dickens never learnt. In- 
deed there was very little temptation to subject himself to the 
painful process of discipline which every writer must undergo if he 
would achieve success in style. The public would buy any sentence 
that Dickens chose to sign ; why then should he not write as fast as 
bis pen would travel ? He was as great a sinner, in this respect, as 
Lytton himself; only, being exclusively a man of letters, he put 
more soul into his work than Lytton, and much of it lives. Even 
in JhTuhey a/nd Son we have Captain Cuttle, whose ‘ Stand by ! * 
after the lapse of fifty years is still a household word. We have 
‘ Joey B.’ who may or may not be a caricature, but who is so ex- 
ceedingly funny that people will not let him die. These are for all 
the world; there remain in the second rank of the characters of 
Dombey and Son a few more whom Dickens-lovers remember fondly, 
though the world has forgotten them. One of these is Paul the 
child, who has vitality, and whose affection for his sister survived 
in the distressing duet, Yfhat are the Wild Waves Saying ? We 
were liable to be treated to this melancholy performance in out-of- 
the- way drawing-rooms as recently as twenty yema ago. *B,ut by 
now even Dickens-lovers have agreed to love Paul for {lis relations 
with people like Idxs. Pipchin; with anybody, in exo^t Ms 
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iedioos sister. Another is Cousin Feenix, who is overlooked- when it 
is too confidently said that Dickens could not draw a gentleman. 
Cousin Feenix is amusing and well-bred. He is also interesting 
because it is really impossible to say whether Dickens intended Us 
to laugh at him or not. There is that touch of greatness about 
Dickens's treatment of his many characters ; we do not see Charles 
DioUcens for ever at their elbows pulling the wires to make hin 
puppets move — each has its individuality. 

< Dombey/ says Cousin Feenix, ‘ upon my soul, I am veiy much shocked to see 
you on such a molancholy occasion. Mj poor aunt ! She was a devilish lively 
woman/ 

Mr. Dombey replies : * Very much so.’ 

* And made up/ says Cousin Feenix, ‘-really young, you know, considering. 
I am sure, on the day of your marriage, I thought she was good for another 
twenty years. In point of fact, I said so to a man at Brooks’ — little Billy Joper 
— ^you know him, no doubt, man with a glass in his eye P ’ 

Mr. Dombey bows a negative. ‘In reference to the obsequies/ be hints, 

* whether there is any suggestion ’ 

‘ Well, upon my life,’ says Cousin Feenix, striking his chin, which he has just 
enough ftf hand below his wristband to do ; * I really don’t know. There’s a 
mausoleum down my place, in the park, but I’m afraid it’s in bad repair, and, 
in point of fac^ I . a devil of a state. Butfor^being a little out of elbows, I should 
have bad it put to rights*; but I believe the people come and make picnic parties 
there inside the iron railings.’ 

Mr.’ Dombey is clear that this won’t do. 

‘There’s an uncommon good church in the village,’ says Cousin Feenix, 
thoughtfully ; ‘ pure specimen of the early Anglo-Norman style, and admirably 
well sketched by Lady Jane Finchbury — woman with tight stays — but they’ve 
spoilt it with whitewash, I understand, and it’s a long journey.’ 

‘ Perhaps Brighton itself? ’ Mr. Dombey suggests. 

‘ Upon my honour, Dombey, I don’t think we could do . better/ says Cousin 
Feenix. * It’s on the spot, you see, and a very cheerful place/ 

Then there are Toots, and Susan Nipper, and Dr. Blimber, and 
last of all Cleopatra. ‘Those darling bygone times, Mr. Garker,’ 
says Cleopatra, ‘ with their delicious fortresses, and their dear old 
dungeons, and their delightful places of torture, and their romantic 
vengeances, and their picturesque assaults and sieges, and everything 
that makes life truly charming ! How dreadfully we have degener- 
ated!’ In fact when wd recall Mrs. Skewton’s ‘There is up 
What's-his-name but Thingummy, and What-you-may-call-it is his 
prophet,’ we are almost tempted to place her in the first rank of 
Dickens’s creation among the immortals. 

Olwer Twist contains six immortals, if not seven ; Fagin, 
Bumble, Charley Bates, the Artful Dodger, Bill Sikes, and Nancy, 
and Oliver Twist himself. The melodrama is wandering and the 
sentiment dreary as ever. The book as a whole, however, is intensely 
interesting as showing us what a dirty dangerous city London was 
sixty-five ypars ago. There ire still a few Dickens-like bits in the 
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nearer suburbs that Dickens-lovers visit, and compare with the scenes 
of Oliver Twist ; but as a city the London of to-day is hardly recog- 
nisable as the London of 1 838. Even more remarkable than the trans- 
formation of the scenery has been the transformation of the burglar. 
Bill Sikes is a very different person from the highly respectable 
Peace. He bad a ruffianly expression, wore a for cap ^ of the most 
compromising appearance, carried a wicked-looking bludgeon, and 
was accompanied by a fierce and faithful dog. The ‘ mob,’ of whose 
presence we are conscious in the early novels of Lytton, must have 
been both more numerous and more ruffianly than any crowd of 
to-day ; otherwise no able cracksman would have ventured abroad in 
this conspicuous garb. After Peace came Raffles ; and although 
Peace actually existed, while Sikes and Raffles are but creations of 
genius, yet all three are equally present in our minds as types. If 
the type changed (shall we say improved ?) in the forty years 
between Sikes and Peace, how much further has the profession 
advanced when we recognise Raffles as the typical burglar of to-day ? 
Mr. Homung’s hero had rooms in the Albany, played for the Zingari, 
dined out a great deal, and did his burgling in the most gentlemanly 
manner. 

The remorse of Bill after the murder of 
startling passages to the book, and is really thrilling to read even 
to-day. The question whether remorse is inevitably as deep and 
uncontrollable as Dickens painted it has often been raised. A 
common opinion is that there are many undetected murderers living, 
and that a man who will commit murder is not likely to feel much 
distress when he thinks of his victim. We have perhaps to remember 
the low and brutal type of Sikes, and the extreme difficulty of a 
criminal leaving the country in those days. Few things reveal the 
vitality of this creation as clearly as the anxiety with which we 
discuss, even to-day, the probability of Sikes being haunted with 
Nancy’s dying eyes. 

Fagin is as real as Shylock. How long he will remain real is a 
faif question. There is one remarkable difference between the two : 
Fagin is a rascal through and through, whereas Shylock behaved 
very well while receiving disgusting insults, and is reaJly the nearest 
approach to a gentleman in the play. 

We may note, as significant, that of these seven six are men, and 
even Nancy is only remembered as the girl whom Bill Sikes 
murdered. Bumble is perhaps even better remembered than Sikes 
or Fagin. ^ Bumble ’ and * Bumbledom ’ statid for everything that is 
pompous and petty and retrogressive, and bis famous remark that 
^ the law is a ass ’ is one of those phrases that we all repeat without 
considering their origin — they are part of our language. Again, we 
note thecompatatively feeble vitality of Dickens’s femide characters ; 

* Aettudly a hat in the hook ; but he is nowadays portrayed in a cap. 


Nancy furnished many 
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how far below Bumble is Mrs. Comey ! Oliver Twist is remarkable 
for containing six or seven characters of first-rate vitality, while the 
rest are shadows : perhaps Neah Claypole may be allowed into the 
second rank. Inevitably we think of Thirise Raqvin and of La Eete 
Humai/ne. In^ considering the remorse of Bill Sikes and the pro- 
bability of the burglar allowing his superstitions to bring him to a 
fearful end, we cannot but feel that the psychology of the subject is 
as yet hardly touched. One might begin by postulating that highly 
strung natures would be more likely than the brutal types to suffer. 
That seems reasonable ; but then Bill Sikes was the lowest type of 
rufiSan imaginable; and his remorse was hideous. Perhaps the 
rejoinder would be that these low types are often dominated by 
superstitions which do the work of disordered nerves in finer natures. 
Most people content themselves with saying, firmly, ‘ Of course 
murderers suffer remorse ; * the conclusion being hardly distinguish- 
able from the premiss that they ought to do so. But the premiss is 
unsound. Observation tells us that nothing but the death-penalty 
restrains men from committing murder. The figures for Italy and 
England, which I was at pains to compare for the year 1887, tell 
their own tjl<^ ^ In Italy (where the death-penalty is not inflicted) 
the number of murders in one year was 2,805 ; in England and 
Wales 152, The idea of murder clearly becomes less and less 
terrible in proportion as the crime is more frequently committed. 
In England, where a murderer is hanged, there can be no oppor- 
tunities of discovering whether he might not, if released, lead a 
prosperous and happy life. In Italy, where so many convicted 
murderers emerge on society after paying a penalty, not always 
severe, there must, therefore, be quite a considerable body of men 
who are in the position to afiCirm (as they probably do) that after all 
remorse is not a very terrible thing to face, and is quite worth 
facing at the price of removing a detested being from the face of the 
earth. 

For the purposes of the novel, remorse in all its phases is invalu- 
able. The concluding scene of Th^ise Raquin is terrific ; the end 
of Bill Sikes hardly less so. Nevertheless there must be impressive 
possibilities in the character of a man who murders without remorse. 
R. L. Stevenson pierced to the heart of the mystery when he drew 
the character of Huish, and made him say to the vacillating Captain : 
‘ You want to kill people, you do ; but you want to do it in kid 
gloves. Well, it ain’t to be done that way. Murder ain’t safe, it 
ain’t easy, it ain’t genteel, and it takes a man to do it.’ Yes : ‘ it 
takes a man to do it ; ’ one with netves of steel ; and not necessarily 
a low type. That which De Quincey touched with inimitable grace, 
‘ Murder as a Pine Art,’ yet awaits the ample treatment of a great 
artist. John Silver is good ; great even ; but greater work remains 
to be done. ^Dickens could not have done it. He lacked the 
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’necessary patience ; and, to do him justice, he loved to make his 
work teach a moral. Not that the work, when done, will not be a 
superb moral study; but it certainly will not be a study in the 
obviously didactic manner which|Dickens preferred, and of which he 
was, perhaps, only capable. ^ 

Something very near to work of this kind was done when 
E. L. Stevenson produced The Wreckei\ ‘ Mine is a beastly story 
said Garthew, ‘you will wonder that I can sleep.’ Yet he could 
sleep for all he was a murderer ; and could lead a quiet life without 
taking to drink or opium. He painted, ‘ rather well ; ’ and consoled 
himself in many harmless ways. No doubt he was sorry for his 
crime ; but he did not deem it necessary to drink himself to death, 
or to give himself up to justice when there was really a great deal to 
be said for him, although nothing that would have availed him at 
the Central Criminal Court. He remained capable of strong friend- 
ship, and he was a kindly if somewhat saddened companion. Hence, 
when we remember the abominable wretch •to whose murder he was 
an accessory after the fact, we arrive at the startling conclusion that 
the world was actually the better for the presence of a murderer and 
the absence of his victim. 

The narrative of Oliver Twist is of no consequence; the only 
interesting passages occur whenf groups of rascals come together to 
plan some villany. There is, really, a story in M artin Chuzz lewit. 
Although Dickens published it as a study in selfishness, one would 
never divine the fact from the way the story runs. Nor is the story 
any more interesting when we learn what is the moral that it is 
intended to enforce. But that does not matter, for it is an almost 
perfect story from beginning to end. There are, probably, fewer 
longumrs in Martin Chuzzlewit than in Dickens’s other works. He 
succeeds even with the girl Euth Pinch ; and as for the immortals 
they are many. Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig and the imaginary 
Mrs. Harris are part of our language. Who does not remember 
‘ The Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company 
Limited,’ with its capital of ‘the figure two and as many oughts after 
it as the printer can get into the same line ’ ? Who can ever forget 
our Mark Tapley ? We say instinctively ‘our’ Mark Tapley ; for 
he belongs to all of us with his courage, his cheerfulness, and his 
simplicity. Above all, who can forget Pe cksnif f, the Tartuffe of 
England, a creation as great as Moli^re’s ? ^ 

If we need evidence that the inspiration of Dickens’s work was 
love of his kind, we cannot do better than consider his relations' with 
the citizens of the United States.. Surely no people on the face of 
, the earth are more sensitive, more touchy even, on the point of their 
national honour, than citizens of the United States of North America. 
The more stolid Briton accepts with meekness remarks that would 
instantly rouse the ire of his cousin over the waiter. There are 
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many explanations of this, some fiftvonrable, some unfavourable. 
The late Edmund J« Phelps, who knew us as well as any of his ' 
oompatriotSi .did not find it so easy to diagnose us. At the time of 
tha first ^ great navy scare of our generation he remarked: ^You 
English are the most extraordinary nation. People may say to you 
that you are in the most critical position, that your navy is wholly 
inadequate to your needs, and that your great Empire may collapse 
any day at a touch ; and you listen with all courtesy and then say, 
Yes, I know it’s very bad ; but I’ve got a luncheon engagement, and 
must be off now ; we’ll talk about that later.” ’ There is, in this, a 
touch of Drake over his game of bowls, with the Armada in the 
ofling, and also a touch of the too boisterous Harold before the battle 
of Hastings. 

Let any one out of his own experience recall the two or three 
occasions on which he may have ventured remarks of one-tenth of 
this pungency to a citizen of the United States : was the citizen 
content to listen ? or did he not deem it a point of honour to put us 
in our place on the spot ; by way of vindicating the honour of his 
country ? ^ We are the intellect and virtue of the airth, the cream of 
human natur’? and the flower of moral force. Our backs is easy ris. 
We must be cracked up, or they rise, and we snarls. We shows our 
teeth, I tell you, fierce. You’d better crack us up, you had,’ 
so says Mr. Hannibal Chollop. Mr. Chollop, Mr. Scadder, Elijah 
Pogram, in how many more characters did not Dickens fearlessly lash 
the conceit and ignorance of the citizens of the great Republic as he 
knew them ? And yet they loved him. They forgave him all ; they 
worshipped his genius, and endured from him more than they would 
have endured from any other critic in the world. How can we 
explain this except upon the hypothesis that the sheer lovableness 
of the man overcame all resentment and all acrimony ? 

' In the United States, as in England, it was the lowly, or the 
moderately well*placed people who attracted his attention. The 
great Southern aristocracy might not have existed, so far as Dickens 
was concerned. When it is lightly said that Dickens could not draw 
a gentleman — or at least did not draw gentlemen — ^it is true that 
wh&t the French used to call ' le hig-lif ’ was a closed book to him. 
He had an eye for the essential qualities of a gentleman, but it 
would almost appear that he had a mission to prove that these 
qualities were exclusively, or at least more frequently, found among 
the lowly than among those who are conventionally termed * gentle- 
men.’ Sir Leicester Dedlock is hardly less of a caricature than Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, and hardly less of a shadow than the Goodies and 
Doodles of the imaginary Cabiuibt. That does not mean that these 
people are not very amusing studies, but it would appear that 
Dickens intended them to be more than that, for in the fuller 
Btudy^pf Eugdne Wreybum, who may fairly be claimed as one of 
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Dickens’s * geniJemen/ we find that his career ends happily and 
satisfactorily by marriage with Lizzie Hexham. Now Engine 
Wrajburn was a barrister of good family, and Lizzie was a girl 
literally out of the gutter. We are clearly to understand that these 
artificial distinctions are of no consequence, and that the essential 
lady and gentleman can mock at them. This is so lamentably the 
contrary of human experience, that nothing but misery can await 
the Wrayburns in their married life ; each would be for ever tor- 
turing the other, and Wrayburn would be socially ruined. As a 
social teacher (and many people took him seriously as one) Dickens 
could have done nothing but harm. That pernicious line, ‘ A man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ which has debauched the minds of three generations 
of Britons, may be said tq have been the unwritten text on which, 
when he decided to sermonise, he preached eloquently. Dickens, 
was not at his best in the pulpit, and his text calls for more casuistry 
than he commanded if anything is to be made of it. In the sense in 
which * A man’s a man for a’ that ’ is true, it; is not important ; in so 
far as it aspires to be important, it is horribly misleading. * A^ tree’s 
a tree for a’ that ’ is an equally sound position ; yet if the fleets of 
England had been built of timber selected upon democraj||^ principles, 
our admirals would have had some wonderful adventures. 

Dickens himself was ready enough to mock (and quite rightly) at 
the besotted habit of regarding important work merely as so much 
opportunity for providing employment for incapable people who 
happen to be ‘ in the swim.’ ‘ Then there is my Lord Boodle, of 
considerable reputation with his party, who has knowti what office is, 
and who tells Sir Leicester Dedlock with much gravity, after dinner, 
that he really does not see to what the present age is tending. A 
debate is not what a debate used to be ; the House is not what the 
House used to be ; even the Cabinet is not what it formerly was. 
He perceives with astonishment that, supposing the present Grovem- 
ment to be overthrown, the limited choice of the Crown in the 
formation of a new Ministry would lie between Lord Coo'dle and 
Sir^Thomas Doodle, supposing it to be impossible for the Duke of 
Foodie to act with Goodie, which may be assumed to be the case in 
consequence of the breach arising out of that affair with Hoodie. 
Then, giving the Home Department and the Leadership of the House 
of Commons to Joodle, the Exchequer to Koodle, the Colonies to 
Loodle, and the Foreign Office to Moodle, what are you going to do 
with Noodle ? You can’t offer him the Presidency of the Council ; 
that is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put him in the Woods and 
Forests ; that is hardly good enough for Quoodle. What follows ? 
That the country is shipwrecked, lost and gone to pieces (as is made 
faianifest to the patriotism of Sir Leicester De^ock) because you 
can’t provide for Noodle ! V 

* On the other hand, the Bight Honourable William Buffy, H.Pi» 
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contends aciross the table with some one else, that the shipwreck of 
the country — about which there is no doubt ; it is only the manner 
of it that is in question — is attributable to Cuffy. If you had done 
with Cuffy what you ought to have done when he first came into 
Parliament, and had prevented him from going over to Daffy, you 
would have got him into an alliance with Faffy, you would have had 
with you the weight attaching as a smart debater to Gruffy, you would 
have brought to bear upon the elections the wealth of Huffy, you 
would have got in for three counties Juffy, Kuffy, and Luffy, and 
you would have strengthened your administration by the official 
knowledge and the business habits of Muffy. All this, instead of 
being as you now are, depending on the mere caprice of Puffy/ 

This is very funny, and probably hardly an exaggeration, and 
might, perhaps, apply to other days than the days of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock. It is in Bleak Hoiise that we find the famous Chancery 
case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, which ended by the whole estate 
disappearing in costs. .«It is in Bleak House that we encounter 
Chadband, the twin -brother of Stiggins of Pickwick. In close 
conneclion with Sir Leicester Dedlock, and investigating the murder 
of Mr. Tuljp>^j^horn, is the incomparable Bucket. Probably, how- 
ever, the memory <rf Bucket, the burly and well-fed detective, has 
been destroyed by the intenser and nearer presence of the lean 
gentleman, the ascetic and scientific Mr. Holmes. In Bleak' House 
we find a very tiresome personage, Mr. Laurence Boy thorn, whose 
noisy manners have had so unfortunate an influence on only too 
many imitators. Mr. Laurence Boythorn was supposed to be a 
portrait of Walter Savage Landor, just as Mr. Harold Skimpole was 
supposed to be a portrait of T^eigh Hunt. In Bleak House we are 
much concerned with Poor Jo, who was always ‘ a movin’ on.’ Jo 
and Little Em’ly (in David Copperfield) are perhaps the most vital 
of Dickens’s sentimental and pathetic creations. 

It was intelligible that Dickens should take up the case against 
the ruinous and heartbreaking delays of the Courts of Chancery, and 
his work was most skilfully done. Whether or no he produced any 
effect is hard to say. What is not so easily intelligible is his famous 
case 6f * spontaneous combustion.’ What could it have mattered to 
Dickens (one reflects) whether spontaneous combustion was a possible 
phenomenon or not ? Perhaps some contemporary controversy (now 
forgotten) gave him the cue. However that may be, he made quite 
a point of upholding the possibility of a death which most medical 
men agree in wholly disbelieving. 

The Lord Chancellor of the Court, true to his title in the last act, has died 
the death of all Lord Chancellors of all courts, and of all authorities in all places 
under ^ names soeve^ .where false pretences are made, and where injustice is 
done. Call the death by any name your Highness will, attribute it to whom you 
will^or .say it might have been prevented how yon will, it is the same death 
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eternally — inborn, inbred, engendered in the corrupted humours of the Ticious 
body itself, and that only — Spontaneous Combustion, and none other of all the 
deaths that can be died. 

As in everything else that he undertook, he ‘ took np ’ spontaneous 
combustion with an energy and a plenitude of conviction that is, 
in itself, refreshing in our more languid days. The detail is truly 
Zolaesque, and the catastrophe tragically loathsome; it transcends 
in horror even the galvanised corpse of Edgar Poe’s tale. What 
with spontaneous combustion and Chancery procedure, one would 
suppose that Dickens had found enough to occupy his attention 
through the course of one novel. jBut, in addition, there is the case 
of Tom All Alone’s ; the denunciation of rotting tenements and 
overcrowded cemeteries. Both of these reforms profited, in all pro- 
bability, by his championship. Not that Mr. Dickens would have 
been quoted as a sanitary expert or a great authority on municipal 
organisation, so much as that his large public — composed of the 
solid voting middle-class (negligible to-day, all-powerful sixty years 
ago) — adopted his ideas. For them, when Dickens spoke, it, was as 
though a prophet spoke. He did not exactly dogmatise, but the 
persuasiveness of his humanity, his energy, and his Ittftfmdless popu- 
larity, produced much the same effect as (and perhaps a greater 
effect than) the ‘ Thus saith the Lord ’ of the great Hebrew re- 
formers. 

Unlike Oliver Twisty Bleak House contains but one immortal — 
Chadband — and a number of characters in the second flight whom 
Dickens-lovers remember with delight, but who have, in all pro- 
bability, passed away from the memory of the present generation, if 
indeed the present generation reads Bleak House. But whether 
it reads Bleak House or not, it cannot help knowing the name of 
Chadband, It is not only in the case of types of character that the 
work of Dickens has attained what for the present we must call 
‘ immortality.’ There are institutions and phrases that we cite while 
ignoring, very often, their origin. The ‘ Don’t presume to dictate ’ 
of Mr. Alfred Jingle, and the use of words ‘in a Pickwickian sense,’ 
are examples of phrases that have passed into the language. * The 
Circumlocution Office ’ is an example of an institution that ‘we all 
know. How vivid ^re the types : the i^ippant, the pompous, the 
merely insolent, and all, all, incompetent ! 

Take the pompous type. ‘ May I inquire,’ says the unhappy 
victim, ‘how I can obtain official information as to the reaDstate of 
the case ? ’ 

‘ It is competent,’ said Mr. Barnacle, ‘ to any member of the~ 
Public/ mentioning that obscure body with reluctance as his natural 
enemy, ‘ to memorialise the Circumlocution Department. Such 
formalities as are required to be observed in so doing, may be known 
on application to tha pro^r branch of that Department/ 
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* Which is the proper branch ? ^ 

' I ^ust refer you/ said Mr. Barnacle, ringing the bell, * to the 
Department itself for a formal answer to that inquiry.’ 

The miserable Glennam returns to the Department and encounters 
Tite Barnacle junior : ‘ I want to know/ he begins. 

‘ Look here ! Upon my soul you mustn’t come into the place 
saying you want to know, you know/ remonstrated Barnacle junior. 

^ I want to know/ said Arthur Glennam, ... * the precise nature 
of the claim of the Grown against a prisoner for debt named Dorrit.’ 

* I say, look here ! You really are going it at a great pace, you 
know. Egad, you haven’t got an appointment/ said Barnacle junior, 
as if the thing were growing serious. 

After other agreeable experiences of ‘ how not to do it’ — the art 
of the Department — the applicant arrives at a Barnacle, *on the 
more sprightly side of the family,’ who says : ' Oh ! you had better 
not bother yourself about it, I think ’ ! but on being pressed, indicates 
the not very hopeful form of procedure to be adopted by the Public. 

‘ Arthpr Glennam looked very doubtful indeed. “ But I am obliged 
to you at any rate/’ said he, “ for your politeness.” “ Not at all,” 
replied tl^s , engaging young Barnacle. Try the thing, and see 
how you like it. Itf will be in your power to give it up at any time, 
if you don’t like it. You had better take a lot of forms away with 
you. Give him a lot of forms ! ” ’ 

Little Dorrit has contributed less to the language than most of 
Dickens’s novels. The * Circumlocution Office’ stands; and many 
people still quote ‘ There’s milestones on the Dover Boad,’ that very 
funny ejaculation of * Mr. F.’s Aunt ; ’ but the rest of the book is 
probably forgotten. 

As a rule the dialogue in Dickens’s novels is not very remarkable. 
There is one exception, constantly overlooked, in Bamahy Rvdge, 
This novel, if remembered at all, is perhaps remembered as the book 
in which the Lord George Gordon riots are introduced. This part 
of the work is well done : as well depicted with pen and ink as 
Loutherbourg might have depicted it on canvas. Dolly Yarden has 
vitality; and numerous agreeable fashions have been named after 
her. * In the second flight comes Sim Tappertit, and Dickens-lovers 
cherish endless choice memories of the * Maypole’ and the raven. 
But all alike overlook the really masterly portrait of Sir John 
Chester. This is the more striking because of the contrasted portrait 
of Haredale in the same book. In these two men Dickens has ex- 
emplified the principles that receive his approbation. Haredale, we 
are constantly told, is honest, though poor; with rough and for-, 
bidding manners, but kind-hearted. He dresses badly. Sir John 
Chester is elegantly built, carefully dressed, impeccable as to his 
erterior ; but we are given to understand that he is a whited 
0^iilo]^, :^4his is in line with DickeiS^s ideals — the ideal of 
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essential honesty, with carelessness as to eppearanoes ; in short, that 
‘ a man’s a man for a’ that/ 

To elaborate the figure of Sir John Chester mu^t have cost 
Charles Dickens a great deal of trouble, and the result is probably 
not by any means that which he anticipated. For Chester stands 
out brilliant and charming, while the portrait of Haredale, hardly 
distinct, is unimpressive. We have a confused impression of violent 
language and brutal gestures, and we have the author’s assurance 
that Haredale is a very respectable man ; but that is all. In the 
dialogues between Chester and his two sons, Hugh and Edward, 
between Chester and Sim Tappertit, in short, in every scene where 
he appears, Chester is the striking figure, the dominant figure, the 
attractive figure. He is made to do a number of shady things, such 
as intercepting letters ; but the amazing result of Mr, Dickens’s work 
is that, far from reprobating these lapses, we gladly forget them for 
the sake of being in such agreeable company, and even take pleasure 
in the acquaintanceship of such a polished person by way of contrast 
with the clumsy savages who surround him. If honesty and esj^ential 
worth can be so extremely silly and boorish as the virtuous characters 
of Bamaby Rudge^ well, we shrink from ^the conclijg,iqn, but we 
cannot help shrugging our shoulders, • 

The best judges have agreed that the two most vivid works of 
Charles Dickens are the Pwkwick Papers and David Cappet^fidd. 
Pickwick was published sixty-seven years ago, and' is not only read 
with delight to-day, but has furnished countless figures and phrases 
which are part of our language. The whole of the Pickwick Club, all 
the characters in the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, Mrs. Leo Hunter, 
Count Smorltork, Mr, Stiggins, the Wellers — father and son, Bob 
Sawyer and Benjamin Allen, and The Fat Boy. There are few 
people who do not know all these people better than they know their 
living neighbours. Nevertheless the world to which they belonged 
has wholly passed away. This makes their survival the more striking ; 
and is evidence, surely, of Dickens’s passion of love for his kind. 
Nothing else and nothing less could have breathed vitality into such 
a collection of oddities. 

David Copperjidd is generally accepted as the autobiography of 
Charles Dickens. The ‘ immortals ’ are Uriah Heep, Mr. Micawber, 
and Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, Betsy Trotwood is successful ; but, as 
IS nearly always the case, the sentimental part of the book is not only 
heavily touched but unconvincing. Dickens-lovers enjoy the atmo- 
sphere of David Copperjidd intensely. We love to set each other 
questions in examination form, such as ‘ amid pillows for how many 
did David fall asleep in the Golden Cross Hotel?’ Our affection 
for the book is ^e answering echo of the love whioh inspired it. 
We dwell in the Dicker^ scenery and amid Dickens characters and 
Dickens memories, not critically, as we might in recalling the work 
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of more academic people, bat in scenes where we kre at home and 
may take car ease, sore of our welcome. Sightly did M. Claretie 
refuse Mr. Dickens acadernic rank. But though that was fair and 
true, it is hardly final. There have been many Academicians, but 
there is only one Charles Dickens, and when will there be another ? 

We may say of his work, as a whole, what Tourgu^neflf said of 
Le Nahahy that it may be described as being in some parts very 
great, while much of it is hackwork. If there is something in 
Dickens that we would prefer to forget, there is at least as much 
that we cannot forget if we would. He is often a caricaturist, but 
at least as often he is far above all caricaturists. His place is not 
with the greatest artists. He does not live with the Veroneses and 
the Titians, but he is far apart from the Caraccisti. He is hardly 
Bembrandt, but we cannot leave him with the Jan Steens and the 
Ostades. He is not academic, he remained to the last untrained, 
undrilled, recognising no models, consciously or unconsciously, one 
would even say that he despised them. As a result he often created, 
and he often drivelled.* He cheers us beyond any other writer that 
ever lived ; and he bores us worse than the daily newspaper. He 
stands alone : Charles Dickens. 

Walter Frewen Lord. 
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• THE DELETERIOUS EFFECT OF 
AMERICANISATION UPON WOMAN^ 


Victrix causa Deis placuit It is obvious indeed that the gods are 
on the side of the biggest battalions. Otherwise the whole purpose of 
history, whatever that may be, would be a monstrous jest, in which, 
however, it would be difficult to discern any satisfactory sense of 
humour. Yet that history must be understood to signify a final, or 
ultimate, triumph, and not necessarily the result of any intermediate 
battle, however remarkable and signal. It is, of course, impracticable 
for us to stand on some Pisgah and survey the goal of hffnitin progress 
as through a telescope. At most we can make out things but a 
little way ahead, and often not even that. The impenetrable mists 
of fate envelop the horizon, as they have swallowed up' also the 
unrecorded past. 

The impossibility of determining the eventual goal of human 
evolution should make us chary of prophecy, even over small periods 
of time, but it should not paralyse intellectual investigations into 
the future. After all, we have the records and experience of some 
thousands of years, in a more or less completed form, and we may 
certainly argue from redoubt to redoubt, as it were. At great cost 
— human blood and human team — ^we have advanced our forces 
against the forces of the night, and these hardly-won points of 
vantage are not to be lightly abandoned. The common ground of 
logic is irrefragable, founded as it is on the simplest laws of nature ; 
and we may well engage in feeling our way by its means still farther 
ahead. What lies in the mist matters not; that which is our 
concern is the visible battlefield. A survey of the historical period 
of human evolution discloses a series of abrupt changes to the 
philosophical observer. These are fairly familiar to all. The civi- 
lisations of the Orient perished in succession ; on them followed 
the Aryan civilisations of Greece and Borne. Later the course 
of history was changed by the swamping of Europe by the &ir 
l^orthem races, and it was not until the Benaissance that Europe 
reached the point at which civilisation had been dropped at least 
twelve hundred years before, During all those centuries, although 
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Aryan Europe liad been heterogeneous, and although her political 
conditions varied, the sundry nStions and races had remained at the 
same level, because subject to the same influences. Indeed, the 
feudal system practically achieved a kind of homogeneity, in Western 
Europe at any rate. The same ideals moved the Frenchman, the 
Englishman, and the Gierman. Their forms of government might 
be different, they might pfaotise varying religions ; but they were 
involved in the same stage of evolntion and kept pace roughly with 
each other. The formulas of feudalism are well known. It involved 
a system of caste which, while not very rigid, mapped out the nation 
with exemplary thoroughness. The caste system, as in force tunong 
Eastern nations, never had its counterpart in the West. Elasticity, 
greater or less, has always characterised the social divisions of 
Europe, because those social conditions are social, and not religious. 
Even hierarchies in the West have never effected an Oriental, 
system of caste, and the nearest approach to one was probably 
reached in the segregating conditions just prior to the French 
Bevolution, which were the product of class arrogance. 

Glass then has never passed into caste in this western part of the 
world. But feudalism established the boundaries of class pretty 
firmly. Society was^ organised on a military basis, and kings looked 
for service from nobles, nobles from their feudatories, and these 
feudatories from the churls and peasants of their demesnes. As a 
practical system it was nearly perfect, certainly more perfect than 
any system before or since devised by the ingenuity of man. It was, 
however, arranged for a pastoral and agricultural country, and with the 
passage of the various European nations into mercantile communities 
feudalism was necessarily dissolved. This naturally took place first 
in England, where the rules and distinctions had been less severe 
than on the Continent, partly owing to the character of the people, 
and .partly owing to the public spirit of the barons. The revolution 
was not accomplished without disorder, and was assisted by the 
bloody conflicts of the Boses which broke up the power of the nobles ; 
but on the whole it may be regarded as a silent revolution, and it 
*was not completed for many centuries. 

^ith the rise of trade began a new era in modem civilisation, 
an era to which I shall refer presently. In the meantime it is 
necessary to remark shortly the general effect of the feudal system 
on human character and human conduct. It is manifest that a 
system which in the ultimate appeal rested on militarism and the 
strong arm must have differed greatly from that which obtains 
to-day. , Wealth was not a consideration, since authority had its 
seat in the prestige of fighting qualities. A great noble was 
respected and feared and courted, Iwcause he could put into the 
>field so many men-at-arms with esquires and captains. This was not 
a question of money, )^t t>f territorial lordship. Wealth might 
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possibly buy over ibis baron or that 1j|aron to one interjsst or another, 
but the chances were rather in favour of their being influenced by 
ambition only. In any case the machinery of feudalism moved 
independently of money. Hotspur and the Percies quarrelled with 
Henry the Fourth and raised the standard of insurrection^ because 
they considered the King had slighted their House. And Hotspur 
marched on his fate with 15,000 men. The mental properties 
evolved by this atmosphere were clearly strenuous and manly, what- 
ever was the walk of life. All classes were called upon to bear arms, 
which should develop their physique and render them of a healthy 
robustness ; and to this feudal age must be attributed such qualities 
as are common to perpetual warfare, for example bravery, obedience, 
quickness of decision, endurance, stoutness of frame, and certain 
generous instincts that seem to thrive in martial air. On the other 
hand, they had the defects due to the same conditions. 

Trade did not make good its claims to the attention and respect 
of the world until the nineteenth century. It might have done ik> 
earlier, at least in England, had it not been for the interruption of 
the eighteenth century. Progress, so far as we know it, con&ists of 
ebb and flow, and the eighteenth century was a period of ebb, during 
which the demarcation of the classes was mor^ distinct than had 
ever been the case. Sir Walter Besant has pointed out that, whereas 
up to the close of the seventeenth century it was a common practice 
to send younger sons of gentlemen into trade, during the ne^t cen- . 
tury this habit dropped altogether. The city and the gentry were 
two separate communities, which did not mix, and which were 
actuated by mutual antagonism. It was not until the destruction of 
the Napoleonic system gave Europe breathing space and leave to 
look about and reckon up the results of those twenty years of warfare 
that trade finally challenged consideration. That was precisely one 
of the changes which Europe had to reckon up. After Waterloo, 
trade advanced in influence and prestige. In England it made 
particular strides, and the reign of Victoria may be skid with little 
exaggeration to be the reign of trade. Trade undoubtedly has had 
its victories. It has lacked those trappings of gilt and glory, and* 
those romantic traditions, which belong to militarism ; but in despite 
of these defects it has achieved much and advanced greatly in social 
consideration. Trade indeed has taken to itself wings, and from its 
pinnacle is engaged in looking down upon the decaying military 
systems of Europe. There has even crept into the pursuit of it a 
Idnd of romance which emulates the older romantic glory, With 
the invention of that phrase and that fact, ^merchant princes/ the 
aspect of trade was formidably changed. It took a new standing* 
put on fresh habiliments, and began to swagger among its ancient 
superiors in the guise of an equal. One can imagine (if they ever 
saw it with clear prophetic eyes) how onr fathers stared iti ^tnaj 
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and chagrin at this ugly invasion. The ranks of the aristocracy 
were broken, a press of newcomers poured in and would take no 
denial. The whole face of society changed. Nay, more than that ; 
for if the case be examined rightly it is clear that the whole of 
modeili civilisation felt the shock. The real revolution, which was 
only adumbrated in the French Revolution, had begun. 

In Great Britain, at any rate, the enfranchisement of trade con- 
sequent upon the Napoleonic wars and England’s undisputed com- 
mand of the sea was followed with vast national prosperity. Eng- 
lish people have been so long accustomed to congratulate themselves 
on the blessings of the Victorian Age that it has become a common- 
place. Napoleon called us a * nation of shopkeepers,’ and we are 
now proud of the title. It was by our trade, we boast, that we saved 
Europe from the tyrant. Trade in the wake of the adventurer has 
scattered the British dag into all quarters of the globe, has founded 
an Oriental empire, and established strong young nations overseas. 
If these feats Were indeed the work of trade, there would be reason 
enough to be thankful. But it is not wholly clear that the expansion 
of trade is altogether responsible for these conditions. It synchronised 
with them,^but it did not produce them. Indeed, it is more true 
that the conditions * produced the expansion of trade, although it 
cannot be disputed that trade interacted on the extension of the 
British Empire. My point is, however, that trade did not make the 
British Empire. There is no more fallacious idea current in this 
country than the belief that the Victorian Era was the sovereign 
epoch in the history of the British nation. It was the centuries 
preceding, the centuries which came to their grand climacteric at 
Waterloo, the centuries which decided the international struggle in 
Europe— it is they that deserve the epithet and the credit. The 
nineteenth century merely inherited what had been earned by its 
predecessors. What in Great Britain Pitt and Chatham rendered 
possible, Melbourne and Palmerston enjoyed in comfort. There is 
no more misleading phrase than that of * the glorious Victorian Era,’ 
for in the Victorian Era the English people turned smug and com- 
placent and self-satisfied, having entered into the inheritance won 
by thiic hard-fighting fathers. Wealth and orthodoxy became the 
standard, and heterodox ideas, which, after all, have been the basis of 
all progress and of every fresh discovery, were discarded. 

It' would seem, then, that the victories of trade are not, in this 
direction, all that its advocates claim. Here it will be advantageous, 
as in the case of militarism, to make inquiry into the influences of a 
regime of trade on human character and conduct. For good or ill 
the old order is passing ; has, indeed, quite passed in the United 
States of America and in the British Colonies, and it is well to * take 
stock ’ of the new. The main distinction between aristocracy and 
trade had been founded on money. The landowning classes inherited 
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their money and did not make it. The commercial classes earned it 
by traffic. The recognition of trade at once weakened this distinc- 
tion, and has practically destroyed it by now. Bat with this breaking 
down of the barriers and this growing accessibility of the upper 
classes dawned the age of the snob. Snobbery was the product of 
the nineteenth century, the fungus, that is, on the enfranchisement 
of trade. So far, it is not clear that we have made a good exchange 
in stepping into the new era. But what other results are obvious ? 
The agglomeration of masses of humanity into large cities has been 
the direct result of the commercial epoch, and this, had kept pace 
with a physical degeneration, noticeable in spite of improved sanitary 
science. This is a definite disadvantage which seems likely to 
continue under the commercial regime. It has been often stated 
that modern life, in its freedom from the dangers and tyrannies of 
mediaeval conditions, in its increased respect for humanity and in its 
law-abiding character, is an object for philosophic admiration. It 
would be idle to deny the immense importance of some of the 
changes which have taken place in history, but this claim is unduly 
magniloquent. Cruelty, for example, stalks in modern commercial 
life as darkly as it was frank in mediaeval. One must judge the new 
r^me by its most perfected example, and thalT is the ifnited States 
of America. Let us accordingly pass across the Atlantic for an 
inspection. 

In the United States the system has had almost a clear field for 
its development, for that country has roughly shaken itself free of 
all the traditions and ancient trappings of the Old World, If, there- 
fore, Europe is to pass definitely into the commercial age, the con- 
dition of the United States should be at this moment of the 
intensest interest to us on this side of the Atlantic. Free of all 
hampering restrictions, her cable weighed, her decks clear, and in 
full sail, the ship puts forth upon an unknown sea. What is there 
before her — and us ? An amusing volume was issued some time ago, 
purporting to be the letters of a Chicago packer to his son. It 
would be equally possible for some satirist to depict the views and 
morals of a London or a Manchester merchant, but it is certain that 
they would not be so frankly commercial, just as a similar picture 
drawn from epochs before the dawn of the present age would have 
been still leas commercial in its aspect. London to-day stands 
between Chicago and the past. The question of interest is whether 
London will ever reach the condition of Chicago. The ideal of 
Chicago, as represented in the letters I have spoken of, is naively, 
openly, almost brutally practical. Education is only valued if it helps 
a man to make more mon^. Everything is set forth in terms of 
dollars and cents, and even the choice of a wife is viewed from that 
point. The wife will ' help along’ the household, and keep things 
all right so that the husband can make more money. The Chicago 
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ideal} which, with variations, and, of course, exceptions, is the 
American national ideal, recognises one force and one force only in 
the world, or rather makes other forces inferior to money, and mere 
denominators of that great, supreme, and ultimate force. Not 
culture, not art, not beauty, not wisdom, not humanity, not death 
itself is the final consideration in those eyes which see beyond all 
such trifles the omnipotent symbol of power evolved by the genius 
of modernity. A dollar represents so much — so much authority 
over all these other things. The silver of a dollar will purchase 
this much of culture, that much of wisdom, this much also of 
health. There is some reason in the worship of a thing which 
is so authoritative. Men have worshipped it down these long 
centuries, but never has the cult become a national, a state religion 
before. It is a matter of debate how far climatic influences have 
affected the original stock from which the American derives, and 
made a breach with the Apglo-Sazon blood and character on this 
side. Obviously the difference has appeared, and is growing wider. 
The reason may be climatic, or it may be partly the result of newer 
social, dbonomic, and industrial conditions. It is, however, impossible 
to distinguish between what in the tangible issues comes of racial 
changes, atfd what of economic conditions. American civilisation 
is presented to us to-day as the type of the new order to which effete 
Europe must approximate or perish, and as such has to be considered 
gravely. 

The pursuit of new ideals, then, under the economic and climatic 
conditions existing, has revolutionised the outlook of the A^^^rican 
man. He has abolished leisure and pleasure save for his woman- 
kind, a point on which I shall touch presently. The natural animal 
owned and enjoyed a great deal of time apart from the avocations to 
which necessity called it. So, too, natural man did and does the 
same. Americans who come to London, and still more to Paris or 
any Continental centre, laugh at the easy hours and comparative 
indifference devoted to business. Their idea is * hustle * and haste. 
That there may be other objects than to make money they recognise 
as a fact, but as an incomprehensible fact which is to be found only 
in the* decadent countries of Europe. This restless temperament 
offers to its specific gods the most devout worship. Its devotion, 
indeed, is fanatical, and can, like all fanaticism, so twist the natural 
sweetness of man as to make him inhuman. Hundreds of people 
perish in these islands every year, in . order that the American 
magnates of a monopoly in oil may add to their millions. I will 
repeat that this in a lesser degree is true of Great Britain ; I am deal- 
ing with America because it is there true in a greater degree. The 
same spirit is witnessed in the operations of the Chicago wheat 
pit. A Mr. Leiter some years ago attempted to corner wheat 
with the „ object of making so many million dollars. The result of 
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this deal, if successfal, would have been to raise the price of 
bread in Europe and incidentally increase the margin of starva* 
tion. Latterly some brokers in the United States have * cornered’ 
cotton, with the result, we were informed, that many small firms 
are ruined. Instances could be multiplied if there were any 
object in mere multiplication and repetition. My point is frankly 
this — that the Age of Trade, as it exists in America, is as callous, as 
selfish, and as reckless of human life and human suffering as was the 
Age of the Sword which we are leaving behind. In some respects, 
indeed, it is more callous and more selfish; for those engaged in the 
ruin and destruction of their fellow-creatures did not in former days 
take classes in Sunday schools, and make great and ostentatious 
business of charity. I will ask any person without prejudices to con- 
sider if these strictures are not justified. Modern civilisation has 
brought better sanitary conditions, it has brought fuller medical and 
surgical knowledge, and it has also brought a revulsion against war, 
as something which is not only barbarous, but interferes with the 
comfort of some and the business of others. But these benefits are 
more than outbalanced by the deterioration of other conditions. 
The country is denuded of its population, towns swarm with human 
creatures as if with vermin ; and whereas onea kings sacrificed the 
pawns in their selfish interests by the ordeal of battle, now it is the 
commercial tyrants who condemn to ill-health, starvation, and death. 

I have already alluded to the effect of this new competition of 
trade upon the human body. This requires some further remarks. 
The experience of individual men, particularly in America, is un- 
doubtedly that the wear and strain of modern commercial conditions 
is deleterious to health. In point of fact, the Americans have more 
widely departed than any other nation from the conditions suitable 
to the normal healthy man. A well-known American man of letters, 
Mr. Merwyn, has recently pointed out that ‘the English, though 
the older people, are much the more primitive, closer to the vigorous 
savage from whom, after all, the dynamic force of a race is derived.’ 
And this frailer nervous development of the American, this retrogres- 
sion from the savage (if I may put it in that way) is notable in both 
sexes. The character of the American woman to-day is, like that of 
the man, a product partly of racial modification and partly of the social 
conditions of the commercial age. Observation, as well as humorous 
satire, has made us in England very familiar with one who is claimed 
as the crown of creation, as the very ripest and most delicious fruit 
on the tree of Life. We have many opportunities of studying the 
American woman, for she has undertaken to annex as much of 
Europe as is practicably, and has succeeded very fairly. Moreover, 
she is revealed to us every day by the literature of the United States, 
as well as by the confessions — perhaps I should say the vaunts— of 
the vernacular press.' In any case, it is impossible for Europe to 
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remain ignorant of her qoalities, as impossible as to remain ignorant 
of her existence. A little time back some enthusiastic journal 
in New York was at the pains to compile a list of American women 
who had married not Europeans merely but Europeans with 
titles. I have forgotten the precise number, but I remember it was 
a very extensive list. The large majority of these ladies were con- 
fessedly wealthy, and it would be absurd to ignore the obvious 
bargain upon which many such matches are based — on the one side 
money, on the other influence or position. It is considered by the 
taste of the day quite a creditable thing that some pork-packer’s 
dollars from Chicago should buy a coronet in Mayfair. I have only 
to read the daily papers of my own city to discover how largely 
American women, whether married to Englishmen, or imported 
otherwise, bulk in the social world. It is not to be doubted that 
there is a vast number of Englishwomen who attend what we know 
as ^ social functions ’ and whose names do not get into the papers ; 
and consequently one canionly surmise that it is by some additional 
notoriety that the fair Americans become conspicuous. In the height 
of the London season this year a great charity ball was given at which 
it is calcula^d that over 4,000 people were present. In an account 
of this in one of the papers that cater for those who hanker after 
knowledge of smart society, there were thirteen names mentioned, of 
which ten were American, 

The American woman is claimed by her admirers as being inde- 
pendent. But she is more than that ; she is anarchical. The State 
has been built upon certain sociological facts as foundation ; the 
American woman is destroying these, and with them therefore the 
structure of the State as it exists now. Another system may con- 
ceivably be erected on other foundations, and this may be demon- 
strated to be superior, but the influence of the American woman is 
revolutionary as far as the present order goes. An American lady, 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West, who is held in great repute, informs 
us that American women love titles because they are * striving always 
to have the best of everything, including society.’ We are also told 
by this undoubted authority that the American girl * seldom loses 
her heart, and never her head.’ In that confession I see the main 
source of the anarchy which she effects, and the degeneration which 
she represents. One -more quotation from Mrs. George Cornwallis 
West may be useful : 

The American woman has often been taxed with being extravagant, and, if 
this be true, her bringing up must be held mostly responsible. The hard-working 
busy man of Wall Street, steeped all day in the making of dollars, wants when 
he comes home to find his women folk beautifully dressed and their surrouadlngs 
in keeping ; for them be slaves — that is the object of his life and work. They dip 
into the coffers and ask no questions. 

I have written above the word, * degeneration,’ because from one 
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particular point of view the state of things created by the American 
system, as even set forth by Mrs. George West, spells degeneration. 
The most exact obedience to nature means the greatest health and 
the greatest happiness. The evidences that American women are 
deliberately turning their backs on natural laws have accumulated 
of recent years. Their cold-bloodedness is, in effect, a signal of 
degeneracy, testifying to the desiccation of natural sentiment. 
And that this exists in all classes, and not alone in the moneyed 
classes, is apparent from a perusal of the instructive book, The 
WoTTian who Toils, by Mrs. Van Vorst and Miss Van Vorst, to 
which President Koosevelt recently contributed a prefatory note. 
The attitude of the factory girl is represented as something like 
this : ‘ I ain’t ready to marry him yet. Twenty-five is time enough. 
I’m only twenty-three. I can have a good time just as I am.^ 
That is precisely where the mischief lies, in the good time ! ‘ What 

part,* asks Mrs. Van Vorst, ‘ did the love of humanity play in this 
young egoist’s heart ? She was living, as'she had so well explained 
it, “ not to save, but to give herself pleasure.” ’ The mere^ ethical 
questions involved here do not concern my investigation. It is 
something deeper and more fundamental than mere efhics that is 
involved. Mrs. Van Vorst discovers her factory girls to be cold and 
lacking in sentiment, just as Mrs. George West discovers her wealthy 
young compatriots to be. Mrs. Van Vorst declares that she never 
heard of a baby in Perry, the factory town in which she worked. She 
says * the American woman is restless, dissatisfied. Society, whether 
among the highest or lowest classes, has drawn her towards a destiny 
that is not moral. The factories are full of old maids ; the colleges 
are full of old maids ; the ball-rooms in the worldly centres are full 
of old maids. For natural obligations are substituted the fictitious 
duties of clubs, meetings, committees, organisations, professions, a 
thousand unwomanly occupations 

This inevitably opens up a grave problem, on which Mr. Roose- 
velt has not hesitated to speak his mind. Mrs. Van Vorst says : 

‘ Among the American-born women of this country the sterility is 
greater, the fecundity less, than those of my other nation in the 
world, unless it be France.* She considers, however, that the dauses 
of this increasing sterility are * moral and not physical.* Mr. Roose- 
velt agrees with her in this, that ‘there is no physical trouble 
among us Americans. The trouble with the situation you set forth 
is one of character.* The statement that it is mainly moral is probably 
correct, although those climatic conditions as well as the increasing 
departure from the healthy savage, noted by Mr. Merwyn, might 
suggest a physical explanation in part. But the real point is that, 
if it be merely moral, it is no less an unhealthy sign, and amounts, 
as President Roosevelt states, to ‘ decadence and corruption.* In a 
recent number of the North American Review^ Mrs. Bisland, who 
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has devoted her life to the special study of questions relating to her 
sex, endorses and reinforces the arguments of Mrs. Van Vorst. 
According to her, *this failure in natural and wholesome increase 
among our white natives is due to nothing more or less than the 
over-education and abnormal public activities so ardently encouraged 
among our women since the close of the Civil War.* Again : ^ The 
most marked and deleterious effect of Americanisation upon woman 
is the false energies and abnormal ambitions it excites in her life. 
Her endeavour is no longer toward the realisation and glorification 
of her sex in its femininity. The education she receives tends to 
render her either contemptuous of or indifferent to her own peculiar 
forces, and their normal expression.’ 

It would seem that while the American man unnaturally devotes 
all his days to money-making, the American woman as unnaturally 
devotes her days to pleasure. Even in the lowest class, the factory 
girls, according to Mrs. Van Vorst, work, not in order to keep them- 
selves or help the family, but to bedeck and bedrape their bodies. 
History knows of no such strange bouleveraement as this develop- 
ment* in the relation of the sexes. The womOn of the Grermani, 
who were not, of course, merely the Germans, are described by 
Tacitus a* chaste aqd fair, and as resembling the mothers of ancient 
Rome. Ibi corrumpere nec corrumpi sceculum vocatur. In that 
sense one does not look for corruption among American women either ; 
but is that only because of the coldness of which Mrs. George West 
speaks? That the human spirit should vibrate with passionate 
human feeling and fall, is to me, I confess, more estimable than that 
it should starve of coldness in virtuous orthodoxy. But the ideal 
of the German! is gone, and gone also is the ideal of the feudal 
times. We are face to face with a newer type. Whereas the 
savage woman acted as beast of burden to her lord, the American 
man works like the beast of burden beside his triumphing lady. 

1 have written that the conquering cause must always please the 
gods ; to that I will add sed victa Catoni. I lay no claim to be 
considered a Cato, if only because he was of a conservative type 
which was perpetually at war with change and progress. It is only 
departures from the norm that divide or trouble a progressive 
mind. The new era, as represented in the United States, certainly 
affects me personally with distaste and misgivings. If this is to be 
the development of Europe also, it would almost seem as if the late 
Mr. Charles Pearson was right in prophesying the ultimate pre- 
dominance of the yellow man. But it is permissible to ask if the 
final victory is, after all, so certain. The cause is not decided yet, 
and there are certain considerations which suggest the advisability 
of suspending judgment. The facts which I have touched upon in 
these pages seem symptomatic of a life not wholly in harmony with 
the designs of nature. Overworked men and nervous women tending 
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to sterility, and living upon an artificial plane, do not promise a 
brave future for a nation. At present immigration is keeping up 
the life of America, but American writers complain that the im- 
migrants are infected with the American faults and characteristics 
very soon. That great cauldron reduces all things to a consistency. 
When we read with astonishment of the strange mental developments 
across the Atlantic we must attribute them to the new conditions 
which we on this side have not yet reached. Americans are the 
victims of quack medicines and quack religions and quack theories. 
No country since the beginning of time was so abject before 
false pretensions and false prophets. And here they touch that 
ancient savagery with which they have no other connection. Mr. 
Merwyn, the keen observer whom I have already quoted, says that 
^the problem of civilisation is to train and cultivate the noisy 
sensual savage existing in every man, without refining away their 
instincts of pride, of pugnacity, of pity, which make men strong 
and effective.’ He adds that ‘ perhaps the English, of all races in 
the world, have come the nearest to doing tBis.’ This reminds one 
that Emerson concluded that ' England is the best of actual nations.’ 
It is not possible, as I started out with saying, to determine the 
ultimate goal of civilisation, and it is absurd to sjippose that all pro- 
gress is in a straight line. The eventual triumph of the yellow man 
may be the design now in process of working out. Races have been 
extinguished before now, and kingdoms and empires have- passed 
away in plenty. So that it would be rash to assume that the American 
civilisation was destined to be the civilisation of the future. I have 
given my reasons for coming to a different conclusion. History is 
full of interim civilisations, which are, one may conclude, rough 
experiments on the part of Nature, Is America a rough experiment? 
If so we may be assured that she will be discarded, and that she will 
not be allowed to interfere with our ultimate destination. The 
defects of American civilisation, which is the purest and most 
significant exponent of commercialism, are such as derogate from 
the virility of man and the fecundity of woman. Unless it materially 
alters it would seem, therefore, to be doomed, doomed despite all 
its intelligence, its immense natural gifts, and its subtle insight, 
doomed as was that Martian civilisation of Mr, Wells, which with all 
its gifts, and knowledge and power, perished on Primrose Hill, before 
the natural forces of a world which it had despised and would have 
conquered. 


H. B. Marriott Watson. 
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In his excellent study on the French and Italian women of the 
Benaissance, the late M. de Maulde la Clavi^re drew a clever parallel 
between the ladies of the fifteenth century and those of our own times. 
The comparison holds good in many respects. In the frank assertion 
of their own individuality, in their love of graceful and luxurious sur- 
roundings, in their keen enjoyment of hunting and outdoor life, in 
their eagerness to see and hear the last new thing — above all, in their 
resolute de^rminatiop to have ‘ a good time ' — the^great ladies of the 
Benaissance diflFered little from the English or American women of 
our own day. But there was one marked difference between them. 
Italian ladies of rank in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries received 
a classical education and were remarkable for the wide range of their 
culture and keen intellectual interests. The young princesses of 
Mantua and Ferrara, of Milan and Urbino, were all educated • with 
their brothers and enjoyed the same advantages. That model teacher, 
the great Mantuan, Vittorino da Feltre, educated boys and girls alike 
in his famous Casa Giocosa, and Cecilia Gonzaga was the most accom- 
plished of all his pupils. At eight this marvellous child read and 
wrote both Latin and Greek fluently ; at twelve Ippolita Sforza, the 
Duke of Milan’s daughter, recited a Latin oration before Pope Pius II., 
and at a still earlier age Caterina Sforza, afterwards known to fame 
as the Virago of Forli, welcomed her future brother-in-law, Cardinal 
Biarioy in Latin verses of her own composition. Isabella d’Este read 
Cicero and Virgil from her earliest years at Ferrara, and pursued her 
classical studies with undiminished ardour amid all the stir and gaiety 
of her married life at Mantua. 

The deep-rooted conviction that classical learning was the chief 
ornament of life, as well as the sense that in these unsettled times 
women naight at any moment be called to govern their husbands’ 
subjects and administer affairs of state, no doubt led to this result. 

‘ A young girl,’ said Bembo, ‘ should learn Latin. It adds a finishing 
touch to her charms.’ This wide-spread admiration for intellectual 
attainments showed itself in the very fashions of the age. In their 
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anxiety to appear clever and give breadth to the forehead, ladies 
dragged back their hair and shaved their brows, as we see, for 
instance, in Fisanello’s picture of Margherita Gronzaga, or Piero della 
Francesca’s portrait of Battista Sforza. A truer sense of beauty soon 
led to a change of fashion in hair-dressing, but the enthusiasm for 
learning remained the same. 

The education of a lady, Castiglione maintains, should be such 
as to place her on a level with her husband. She should be suffi- 
ciently familiar with all branches of art and science, and with the 
principles of law and government, to be able to form an intelligent 
judgment on any subject that may be brought before her. But 
neither the domestic virtues nor the graces of womanhood are to be 
sacrificed. The perfect lady will be a devoted wife and mother, 
attending to every detail of her children’s education and the manage- 
ment of her household. Above all she will be gentle and womanly, 
charming and agreeable in all her ways. Castiglione’s ideal, it must 
be owned, was singularly realised in two of the chief ladies whose 
presence adorned the Court of Urbino. Both Isabella d’Este and 
Elizabeth Gonzaga were highly cultivated women, equally welP versed 
in classical learning and current literature, in French and Spanish 
romances or Italian prose and poetry. But they were ^neither of 
them in the slightest degree pedants or blue-stockings. Charm 
indeed was the especial gift of these Kenaissance women. * A beau- 
tiful woman,’ says a speaker in the Cortegiano, ‘ is one who never 
fails to please.’ And, first of all, this refinement of soul will appear 
in her dress, which will always be at once suitable and becoming. 
Dress was certainly a subject of the first importance among these 
accomplished ladies, a task which demanded their best intelligence 
and most serious consideration. The highest authorities in matters 
of taste, the most distinguished poets and painters, were consulted 
when a new robe or mantle was to be designed. Both Isabella d’Este 
and her sister Beatrice were renowned for the elegance and variety 
of their costumes. The Moro’s young wife is described by the 
annalist Muralti as novarum veatium invmtriXy and the fashions 
adopted by the Marchioness of Mantua were eagerly followed both 
in France and Italy. The secret of these new designs was jealously 
guarded. We find Susanna Gonzaga humbly asking leave to copy 
a fringe of little gold pistols worn by Isabella, and Beatrice writing 
to beg her sister’s permission to reproduce a certain fcmtaaia of 
interlaced links invented by Messer Niccolo da Correggio, in gold 
and enamel on a purple velvet robe, which she proposed to wear at 
an imperial wedding. All manner of quaint designs, Arabic letters 
and Spanish mottoes, Oriental patterns and musical notes were intro- 
'"duced in the borders of robes and mantles. One of Isabella’s gowns 
was embroidered with seven-branched candlesticks, the vest and 
sleeves of another were decorated with representations of the ligh^ 
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bouse of the port of Genoa, woven iu cloth of gold. Countless were 
the sumptuous robes of satin and brocade, and trimmed with costly 
furs or gold and silver lace, and the plumed and jewelled hats to 
match, worn by these ladies on great occasions when they entered 
Milan or Ferrara in state, or paid visits to Venice and Urbino. Not 
only their own clothes and jewels, but those of the courtiers and 
ladies who attended them on these journeys, occupied their minds 
for weeks beforehand, and no doubt the impression which they 
produced on French ambassadors or Venetian senators was often a 
consideration of high political importance in the eyes of their 
husbands. 

Their great anxiety to retain youth and beauty as they advanced 
in life led these Renaissance ladies to spend much time in collecting 
recipes for washes and cosmetics. At the close of her troubled and 
eventful life we find Gaterina Sforza sending to a Jewess for the 
secret of a certain acqua a far bella which she possessed, and the 
same warlike lady left ga large manuscript volume, in which recipes 
for keeping the hands and teeth white, dyeing the hair gold, and 
giving a beautiful carnation to the cheeks, are mingled with pre- 
scription^ for curing headaches and heartaches, driving away melan- 
choly, making nin^een-carat gold, or turning tin into silver. 

Music and singing were accomplishments common to all ladies oi 
rank. ‘ Music,’ exclaims Castiglione, ‘ is the light and joy of life — as 
excellent a thing as love itself,’ and the art of Giorgione and Raphael, 
of Costa and Dossi, shows us how great a part it played in the courtly 
life of those days. Towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
manufacture of musical instruments attained a high degree of per- 
fection, and the viols and clavichords made by Ix)renzo da Pavia, 
* the master of organs,’ for the Este princesses were as remarkable 
for beauty of shape and material as for the sweetness of their melo- 
dies. Duchess Elizabeth, we know, sang Virgil’s lines to the music 
of her lute, and Isabella d’Este charmed the guests at Lucrezia 
Borgia’s wedding by her singing and playing. The foremost scholars 
of the day, Bembo and Niccolb da Correggio, Galeatto di Carreto, 
and Gaspare Visconti were proud to write strambotti or arrange 
Pefrarch’s canzoni to be set to music at Mantua for the fair Mar- 
chesa, andthe great humanist Trissino addressed a sonnet to Madonna 
Isabella playing the lute. 

Dancing was a still more universal accomplishment. The Estes, 
Gonzagas, and Sforzas learnt to dance almost as soon as they could 
speak, and a certain I^orenzil, who was said to be a past master in the 
art, ti^velled from court to court teaching these little princesses in 
turn. At six years old Isabella danced before the Mantuan envoy 
with the most fascinating grace, and long afterwards wheO she paid 
Ldtus the Twelfth a visit at AUan, she was described by a French 
|hronicler as * une belle dame qui dansait & merveille.’ Charles the 
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Eighth was so delighted with Beatrice's dancing, when the joung 
Duchess came to meet him at Ancona, that he begged her to dance 
before him not only in the Italian but also in the French fashion, 
which she did, we are told, with infinite grace and charm. Muralti 
describes this lively young princess as fond of spending the whole 
night in songs and dancing. Gorio relates how she watched her ladies 
dance in her rooms in the Gastello of Milan till within a few hours of 
her tragic death. Occasionally these high-bom ladies were present at 
rustic festivals in the neighbourhood of their country houses, and 
Leonora Gonzaga, the young Duchess of Urbino, after being feted by 
Pope and cardinals in Borne, enjoyed nothing so much as a dance 
with the peasant girls on a village green in the neighbourhood of 
her old home at Mantua. 

All the sister arts, music, poetry, and dancing, were combined in 
the dramatic representations which formed so important a part of 
Christmas and carnival festivities at the courts of Italy. F errara was 
in an especial manner the home of the drama, and Duke Ercole’s 
daughters and granddaughters shared their fathers' taste for 
theatricals, and looked on with equal interest at the Menccchmi and 
AmjpldtTyonoi Plautus, or the comedies of Ariosto and Strozzi, The 
play might be dull and tasteless, the plot tedious and complicated, 
but it was enlivened by interludes of masques and dances, by the 
music of lute and viol, the best painted scenery. Mantegna's triumphs 
were more than once employed to decorate the stage at Mantua; 
Raphael painted the scenery when Ariosto's Supjyositi was performed 
before Leo the Tenth at the house of Cardinal Oibo; and when 
an operetta was performed at the Duke of Milan’s wedding, Leonardo 
constructed a revolving sphere with actors in appropriate costume 
representing the different planets. These mechanical effects filled 
our cultured ladies with childish delight, and nothing pleased them 
better than to see Daphne transformed into a laurel, or Herodias with 
a rope round her neck dragged down by little black devils to hell fires, 
Perseus slaying the Gorgon, or golden balls exploding to reveal armed 
Mooraand Turks. If in these mimic shows we see the precursors of 
the Christmas pantomime, Castiglione's description of the first 
performance of Cardinal Bibbiena’s Calandra at Urbino reminds'us 
curiously of the Wagner festivals at Baireuth. The orchestra was 
kept out of sight, the audience sat on carpets on the floor, lustres 
and garlands of fiowers decorated the walls, and stucco fortifications 
surrounded the stage and auditorium. A prelude acted by children 
was followed by a series of tableaux of the Story of . Jason and 
Perseus, and the bulls with nostrils flaming fire, and the swans at 
Juno’s feet, were so real that for a moment Castiglione believed them 
to be alive ! At the close of the play Cupid recited an epilc^ue, to 
the music of violins, and a quartette of unaccompanied voices sang 
the praise of love. Perhaps Bibbiena’s play, with its broad jokes and^ 
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doubtful situations, could bardlj be fitly compared with Wagner’s 
Trilogy, but the intention of both music dramas was the same, and 
the aim alike of the Urbino performance as that of the Baireuth 
festival was the glorification of ideal love. 

If the ladies of the fifteenth century had their Baireuths, they 
also had their Ammergaus. Sacred plays were still common in 
Italy, and the story of Joseph and of John the Baptist shared 
the popularity of Apollo’s loves or Hercules’s labours. Pilgrimages 
to Loreto afibrded Isabella d’Este a frequent excuse for gratifying 
her love of travel. Many were the pleasant journeys which she 
took in the fair springtime through the Umbrian hill country, by 
St. Francis’s home at Assisi to the sanctuary on the Adriatic 
shores, returning to spend Easter with Duchess Elizabeth in the 
famous palace on the heights of Urbino or among the delicious 
gardens and fountains of Gubbio, The Santo at Padua and 
the Annunziata at Florence were popular shrines with all those 
great ladies, while a trij) to Venice afibrded opportunities for those 
water pageants and serenades in which they took delight. Isabella 
was the most indefatigable of sight-seers, and since f^tes and formal 
receptions by the Doge and Senate occupied too much of her time on 
her first ^sit to Venice, she went back there a few years later with the 
Duchess of Urbino incognita, climbed the Campanile, saw the Arsenal 
and Treasury and all the chief palaces and churches as thoroughly as 
any modem tourist. For many years, however, her wish to eee Borne 
remained unfulfilled, but at length this great desire was gratified. In 
1514, she spent the autumn in the Eternal City, and was magnifi- 
cently entertained during the following Carnival by Pope Leo the 
Tenth and her cardinal friends. Many years afterwards she returned 
and became the unwilling witness of the siege and sack of Borne. 
On one occasion this enterprising lady crossed the Alps and visited 
the shrine of St. Mary Magdalene at Marseilles, although she was 
never able to accomplish her intended pilgrimage to Sant’ lago of 
Compostella. And when afiairs of state or family duties kept her at 
Mantua, there was always the possibility of spending a few days on the 
Lago di Garda, reading Catullus and Virgil on the shores of Sirmio 
or aemong the lemon groves of the lovely Biviera di Sal5, where she 
felt herself, as she wrote to her friend Tnssmo, * altogether disposed 
to poetry and contemplation.’ 

The culture of these Benaissance ladies made its influence felt on 
all around them. It diffused an atmosphere of sweetness and light 
through the society in which they moved. It threw a glamour over 
state functions and court pageante and lent a charm to the common 
details of everyday life — 'the small particular concerns of hearth 
and home.’ When a dai^hter was married or a child was bom, the 
best painters of the day were called in to do honour to the occasion. 
Ercole Boberti designed the wedding chariot and nuptial bed of 
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Isabella d’Este, and painted the cassoni for her trousseau. Another 
Ferrara master prepared the gorgeous cradle which Duchess Leonora 
presented to her daughter Beatrice for the use of her first-bom son, 
and which Lodovico Sforza declared to be a gift worthy of any 
emperor. When a pet dog died^ the foremost scholars of the age 
wrote epigrams and elegies, in Latin and Italian, for its grave. 
When a new dinner-service was required, painters and goldsmiths 
took counsel together and prepared designs from the best antique 
models. The Duchess of Ferrara’s service of gold and crystal dishes 
and flagons, supported by dolphins, griffins, and fauns, was the envy 
and admiration of all her guests, and Isabella d’Este’s majolica 
plates of finest Faenza ware, painted by the best masters of Urbino, 
are the ornament of our public museums and private collections. 
The doll which Leonora of Aragon sent to Milan for her son’s child- 
bride, Anna Sforza, was dressed from designs prepared by court 
painters, and her parrot’s cage was gilded and decorated by the same 
artists. 

Even the field sports in which these ladie's took part, their hawk- 
ing and bunting parties, had a touch of romance about them.* We 
read of Caterina Sforza, in the flower of youth and beauty, setting 
out at the head of her ladies, clad in scarlet c^ps and jackets, to 
chase the deer and wild goats on the Roman Campagna, and resting 
at noonday in a shady ilex-grove by a running stream, where 
refreshments were served by court pages to the music of flutes and 
guitars, and one cardinal recited a Pindaric ode, while another 
invoked Diana in Latin verse. And we think of Duchess Beatrice 
riding out, in her green velvet habit embroidered with gold, or her 
cap and vest of rose colour and silver, to meet that mighty hunter, 
Kaiser Maximilian, in the mountains of Tyrol, and seeing the long 
procession wind down the steep hillside to the sound of the merry 
hunting-horns. But these hunting-parties were no mere pageants 
or idle shows. Many of these princesses were fearless riders, who 
often ran desperate risks in hunting the stag or wild boar and 
narrowly escaped with their lives. In a letter to his Mster-in-law, 
Lodovico describes one occasion in which his young wife found her- 
self engaged in a fierce conflict with a savage boar, and another 
when a wounded stag gored her horse and lifted her in the saddle a 
lance’s height from the ground, to the terror and alarm of all her 
companions. Then, as now, there were not wanting fastidious 
peteons who took objection to hunting as a perilous and unfeminine 
oooiipation for ladies. Giuliano dei Medici and Oesare Gonzaga 
agreed in condemning riding, hunting, and playing at 'palla as alike 
tinsnkiable for women, although Giuliano owned that he had seen 
ladies of rank indulge in these sports with grace and skill. Here 
and there a young apd high-spirited princess, such as Beatrice 
d’Este, might play palla idth her courtiers and brothers in the 
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frescoed gallery of the Gastello of Pavk, but as a rule ladies of rank 
were content to look on, while the men took part in what Burck- 
hardt calls the classic game of the Renaissance. 

Card-playing, on the other hand, was the commonest and most 
approved amusement of all these ladies. The manufacture of play- 
ing-cards was a recognised industry at Milan, Mantua, and Ferrara, 
and some of the dainty packs of cards used by these princesses, and 
adorned with designs and devices of every variety, are still preserved. 
Isabella d’Este and Elizabeth Gonzaga were as inveterate gamblers 
as any fashionable ladies of the present day, and spent whole morn- 
ings playing scartino together. Besides this favourite game, which 
was probably a form of icarte, we find trentunOy impericde, nichvno, and 
‘ raising dead men,* frequently mentioned among the round games 
in which these fine ladies indulged. One of Isabella d^Este’s favour- 
ite card-games was flusao, the ‘ bridge* of the period, over which they 
lost large sums of money, and which went by the name of ‘ the 
cursed game,* because of the certain ruin it entailed on the luckless 
gambler. Her sister Beatrice wrote gleefully on one occasion 
to teU her husband how much money she had won from her 
mother and sister-in-law at buitirvo, another card game with which 
these augvist ladies ^eguiled the hours of the journey from Ferrara 
to Venice. This short-lived princess had the reputation of being 
exceptionally lucky at cards, and in the course of a single year 
Won no less than 3000 ducats, * which I for one,* remarked her 
husband, ‘ cannot believe has been all spent in charity ! * 

Gardening was another taste which fifteenth-century ladies 
shared with women of the present time. The gardens of Caterina 
Gornaro, Queen of Cyprus, on the lagoons of Murano or on the breezy 
heights of Asolo, those of the Duchess of Ferrara at the stately 
Belvedere villa on an island of the river Po, and the magnificent 
grounds of the Gastello of Pavia and Milan, were objects of endless 
delight and interest to the princesses of Este and Aragon. The 
services of architects and artists were employed in laying out these 
terrsK^ gardens decorated, after the fashion of the day, with 
grottoes and temples, with porticoes and fountains, and with bronxe 
and»marble statues. Leonardo da Vinci designed the pavilion in 
Beatrice d*Este*s garden at Milan ; Genga and Bronzino painted the 
"^loggias and colonnades of Leonora Gonzaga’s sumptuous villa on 
Monte Imperiale, near Pesaro.^ 

Isabella d’Este took especial interest in the gardens of her 
favourite villa at Porto, and applied herself with her usual energy 

’ In the frescoes of the Borromeo Palace at Milan, an unknown follower of 
Pisanello has left us a charming picture of these pleasure-gardens, where gay cavaliers 
and fair ladies in rich brocades play bat and ball on green lawns watered by 
crystal streams, or * talk sweetly of love ' in the shade of cypress groves and box-trees 
Out in quaint shapes and devices. 
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to the more practical side of the art. She imported rare exotics 
and foreign trees from all parts of Italy, and sent her gardener to 
Venice to study the best way of cultivating certain shrubs. Plants 
and flowers were among the gifts with which she rejoiced the 
heart of her old tutor Guarino, and once, at the earnest request of the 
poet Trissino, she allowed her head*gardener to go to his Falladiau 
villa at Cricoli near Vicenza and show him how to plant and trim his 
box-trees. But she was careful to inform him that the man must 
not stay more than a few days, since the gardens at Porto require 
his whole attention. It was in this delicious country retreat that 
Isabella’s brightest and happiest days were spent, and that the 
brilliant Marchesa gathered the choicest spirits of the age around her. 
Here Frate Francesco Silvestri, the learned General of the Dominican 
Order, came to soothe his tired soul, weary of striving with men 
and with the evil of the world, in ' these fair and delicate places ’ ; 
here Bibbiena and Bembo recited their poetic effusions, and 
Castiglione brought the latest news from Borne. Here they studied 
those exquisite volumes of Petrarch and Dante, of Virgil and Horace, 
which Aldus printed at Venice on choice paper for the especial use 
of the Marchesa, or heard the gay Dominican friar, Matteo Bandello, 
tell his last new story. Here, one summer evening after supper, 
at Isabella’s request, the young novelist read aloud Livy’s old tale 
of Lucrezia’s death, and a long argument followed on the expediency 
of the Boman matron’s action. 

Good talk was, after all, the chief end and object of these meetings, 
the favourite pastime and most unfailing occupation of all Benaissance 
women. One and all they threw themselves into these literary dis- 
cussions with their whole heart, often prolonging them through several 
days and even carrying them on by letter. The memorable contro- 
versy which began in the park of Pavia, a day or two after Beatrice 
d’Este’s wedding, between Isabella and Messer Galeazzo di San 
Severino, on the respective merits of the Paladins Boland and Binaldo, 
was prolonged throughout the following summer, with a keen exchange 
of witty repartee and brilliant irony on both sides. Captains and ladies, 
court poets and princes, alike found themselves drawn into the fray, 
and so eager was the young Marchesa to maintain her hero’s cause, 
that she wrote to the old poet Boiardo to' beg for a sight of the latest 
cantos of his unfinished epic, and sent to her ambassador at Venice 
for all the French and Italian romances on the subject which he 
could discover. We can hardly conceive ladies of the present day 
taking so lively an interest in a debate on the heroes of the Nibe*' 
lungen Bing or the Knights of the Bound Table. But these poetic 
tourneys and duels of intellect were of the very essence of Benaissance 
society. The bravest soldiers, the foremost scholars and artists, 
Bramante and Cristoforo Bomano, Castiglione Galeazzo, and San 
Severino, alike took part in them with the same keen interest, and 
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I^iebelaBgelo hii^ dfd not h^itato to join in the discnssione^rhich 
. t(^k plaoe in Yittoria Colonna’s rooms in the Boman convent of Santa 
€atei^a« It was the task of Duchess Beatrice, or Marchesa Isabella, 
or whoever the presiding genius of the place might be, to choose the 
then^* and set the ball rolling, and then, with delicate and instinctive 
art, guide its course, deftly avoiding doubtful or perilous turnings^ 
'5? and gently approving or checking the speakers by look or smile, by 
word or motion. This art it was, Castiglione tells us, that flourished 
Sfpn |he highest perfection at the polished court of Urbino, where a 
chosen group of accomplished scholars and fair ladies met on summer 
Evenings in the Duchess’s rooms to talk of art and love, of painting 
'and poetry, and of all the thousand gifts and graces which belong to 
perfect courtier or peerless lady. Then Madonna Emilia and the 
Magnifico Giuliano, Messer Pietro Bembo, the future Cardinal, and 
the courtly Baldassarre himself, argued over these and kindred 
themes, while the gentle Duchess was, as it were, a chain holding all 
lightly and pleasantly together. Thus, in eager and animated dis- 
course, the hours flew past, until the speakers found to their surprise 
that the short summer night was already over, and the rosy dawn 
Was breaking over the peaks of the Apennines. 

‘ All inspiration cibmes from woman.’ In these words Castiglione 
sums up his ideas and theories on the subject. Hers it is to inspire 
man with hope and courage on the battle-field and in the council- 
chamber, in the pursuit of art and learning, in the higher paths of 
virtue and religion, to point the way upwards and lift hearts from 
earth to heaven. So if was that the boy Eaphael grew up in the 
enchanted air of Urbino under the fostering care of the good Duchess ; 
sa Isabella d’Este heard young Ariosto recite the first cantos of his 
great poem, or gave Mantegna and Costa themes for their pictures 
in the studio of the grim old Castello that looks down on the 
Mantuan lakes and the windings of ‘ smooth-sliding Mincius.’ So 
Veronica Gambara smiled on the early efforts of the painter of Cor- 
reggf^, and Yittoria Colonna soothed the loneliness of Michelangelo’s 
weary' old age. By their delicate culture and refined taste these noble 
^l^en brought art into close touch with life. By their gracious and 
^||ndtj^ sympathy they cheered the artist-souls that were struggling 
fiWaids the light, and helped (to produce immortal works. 

Will posterity, we wonder, say as much for the ladies of our own 

age?. 

Julia M. Ady. 

(Julia Cartwright,) 
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CRITERIA 


As Greek is already in its death-grapple even in that* home of ioi^ 
causes, Oxford University, it may be as well to begin by explcdning 
what a Criterion is. To most English people, to most Londoners at 
all events, it naturally suggests a theatre or restaurant ; or, if they 
have been blessed with the rudiments of a classical education which 
time has half obliterated, they will class it with the Lyceum as one 
of the buildings of ancient Athens. As a matter of fact, the word 
means nothing more than the test by which a man apportions praise 
or blame ; but since the word ‘ test * is somewhat suggestive of 
religious disabilities or chemical laboratories, it is safer to use the 
term * Criterion,’ despite its unfamiliar look, when we wish to indicate 
the touchstone by which we determine whether a man is true or 
base metal. 

Saints and sages may denounce the practice of judging one’s 
fellows, but it is difficult to see how social life is to be carried on 
without it. Certainly the Great Teacher who pronounced the 
commandment Sludge not’ cannot be taxed with carrying out his 
own precept, if the received accounts are to be relied on ; for 
probably none of the great ones of the earth, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Buskin, have been more outspoken in their 
criticism or less sparing in invective. But doubtless the com- 
mentators have discovered that the command has some esoteric 
meaning, for taken literally it can only be carried out by the egoirt 
whose self-engrossment has reached so sublime a pitch thah he 
unconscious of the existence of anyone outside himself. All othet^, 
if they have any opinions about their fellows — and most people have 
a great deal too many — are bound to have some standard by w^uch 
to measure them. Not that they will necessarily know themselves 
what that standard is. It often happens that a man is no more 
conscious of an active Criterion in bis mind than he is of the 
working of the thyroid gland in his body; but bis ignorance has 
^ no effect on bis constitution in either case. 

As a rule each man has {uudamentally only one Criterion, and it 
is amusing as well as instructive to see what an enormous number 
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itiere of these in the world, even in the little world of one’s own 
etumundings ; how A will pass over as of no importance whatever 
what is an utterly damning circumstance in the eyes of B« In fact 
no small part of the humour^ which anyone gifted with a decent 
digestion finds in this human comedy, lies in the study of one’s 
neighbours’ Criteria — not, of course, one’s own, which are based on a 
r^l sense of what is right and proper, and supported in most cases 
by« Bevealed Beligion and Mrs. Grundy. Besides, it is bad form 
IC^Iaugh at oneself; the man who laughs at himself is generally in 
a parlous state, and ought to be locked up by his friends for forty- 
eight hours to prevent his committing some act of which he might 
afterwards repent. But, while maintaining a respectful sobriety in 
presence of our own standards, we can get a vast fund of enjoyment 
from the contemplation of other people’s, those points on which 
they fix their attention in deciding, for instance, whether their 
neighbours are ^ charming ’ or * impossible,’ whether they are ‘ so 
nice’ or ‘not quite niqe’ or even dreadful.’ And though these 
particular epithets are more usual among that sex which is— 
presubiably on physical rather than mental grounds — ^termed ‘ fair,’ 
yet the sentiments at the back of them are equally common to 
either sex, while the corresponding masculine adjectives are un- 
fortunately not always such as can appear with propriety in print. 

One of the first points that strike the scientific observer of 
Criteria will be, that not only is the pass line drawn at very 
different levels by different people, but that one and the same man 
will damn A beyond all hope of redemption for an action which he 
will wink at in the case of B. It is an old proverb that one man 
may steal a horse, while another may not even look over the hedge ; 
and this not, as the cynic will persuade us, because the horse-stealer 
is rich or powerful, for frequently he (or she) is neither the one nor 
the other. What is it which makes us condone an act in one person 
which seems outrageous in another ? Why, when taxed with incon- 
sistency, do we assert with warmth that the two cases are different, 
quite different — and then rack our brains to find out what the 
^ difference is, usually with very poor results ? Probably there is no 
^^ansWer but that conveyed in the word ‘ personality ’ ; A can do some- 
thing of which in the abstract we disapprove because — well, simply 
because he is A, while B cannot because he is not A. This is not a 
very satisfactory conclusion to come to, but it is questionable whether 
there is a single human being who is not influenced to some extent 
by the fact that A is not B. The impersonal outlook is one of the 
"^most difficult things in this world to attain, i.e. the capacity to award 
praise or blame to an action quite irrespective of the doer. History 
iumishes examples of men who would appear to have reached this 
high level, but the impartial man is perched on a very narrow wall, 
and, if he has climbed up on the side of undue favouritism, stands a 

3 B 2 
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very good chance of toppling down On the side of undue depreciation* 
Though Brutus ordered his son to execution, it will nev^ be known^ 
till he is interviewed in the Elysian shades, whether be was not 
rather urged thereto by the tie of relationship and felt that he 
was taking up a very superior position in playing the heavy father 
to such tremendous purpose. I once knew an excellent bishop who 
told a curate that, with every desire to present him to a living, he 
was of course debarred by the fact that the curate had married his 
(the bishop’s) cousin. Without advocating nepotism in high places, 
one may remark that the good bishop was as far from the top of the 
wall on one side as, say. Lord Halsbury on the other. 

Justice is a magnificent ideal; bom with us, as we may almost 
say, for it is certainly the first of the righteous instincts to manifest 
itself in the young, it yet remains throughout life for the majority of 
men as unrealisable as happiness, a deity to be passionately invoked 
when we ourselves are injured, but otherwise, like the family practi- 
tioner, not to be called in till we are suffering. Strict justice would 
of course require that we should apply exactly the same test, for 
instance, to the wife of our bosom as to the wife of somebody else’s. 
But, I appeal confidently to anyone with the most rudimentary 
knowledge of life, would this tend to domestic harmony ? ’-Is it not 
in6nitely more becoming to make allowances for one whose infirmi- 
ties are so entirely outweighed by her abounding virtues — one, more- 
over, who has it in her power to make the atmosphere so exceedingly 
murky if those allowances are not made ? But, were one to extend 
the same toleration to the world at large, would not the whole social 
fabric be endangered ? Impartiality becomes the most dangerous of 
doctrines when driven to its logical conclusion ; it is so much safer to 
exclaim ‘ Oh ! that is quite different,’ and so persuade ourselves that 
we have reached a satisfactory settlement of the question. 

Granting then that, whatever the standards are, human nature 
must not be pinned down too accurately in the application ot them, 
if we go on to examine the standards themselves, we shall find a 
mostdelightful and incongruous variety of them. Everybody * draws 
the line ’at something — a rather wobbly line, perhaps, with convenient 
gaps in it for the passage of isolated instances — ^but if one takea the 
people one knows and tries to discover at what theoretically they 
draw it, it is then that the real humour of the investigation begins. 
One most excellent man I know draws his line just above people who 
smoke cigarettes ; cigars and pipes come, of course, in quite a differMt 
unhesitatingly consign to Tophet anyone,, from 
a duke to a gutter-snipe, who indulges in the pernicious cnstom olu 
cigarette-^smoking. I have watched with interest' the gradually 
dtrindling circle of his associates, and am anticipating the day when 
I shall be the sole representative of my own sex who is honoured 
with his friendship* 
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Another man has an infallible i^eans of detecting the character 
of his acquaintances in the thickness of the note-paper thej use ; he 
is good enough to make an exception in the case of foreign letters^ 
but if domiciled within the four seas it is only at your peril that you 
write to him on anything less than ‘ treble thick/ I have known 
him, on the occasion of a sad family scandal, gravely shake his head 
and say he always felt sure, from the inferior quality of her note-^ 
paper, that that woman would come to no good. 

But d, propos of correspondence, far more general than this 
Criterion — and here my pen falters from a feeling that the hitherto 
complaisant reader is all too likely to deem me a subverter of true 
morality — far more general is the belief that the use of scented note- 
paper stamps a woman at once as being without the pale. In this 
way the virtuous woman, whose price is above rubies, can infallibly 
scent out one who would let herself go for a garnet ; the sniff inter- 
rogative gives place to the sniff supercilious, and the unknown 
correspondent is forthwith condemned for what may be after all 
merely a harmless, if rather unpleasant, attribute in an eminently 
virtucftis person. For it is a mistake to suppose that only ‘ horrid ' 
people indulge in ‘ horrid ’ habits. Why, you yourself, my dear sir, 
donot yotf perchance»wax your moustache or put some sticky substance 
on your hair? You, my dear madam, a model of your sex, do not 
you, perhaps, powder your nose ? But no doubt that is different, or 
even possibly, like the rest of the world, if I may be pardoned for 
quoting the only two lines of Hudibras you have probably read, you 
are prone to 

Compound for sins you are inclined to 

By damning those you have no mind to. 

Of course a man’s Criteria are determined for him in no small 
degree by his occupation ; it is not merely the dyer’s hand but his 
eye that gets tinged with the contents of his vat, so that it is hope- 
less to expect clear vision from him for the future. To his four 
fiimobs sources of error Bacon might well have added Idols of the 
Shop, seeing that to the lawyer every man is a potential false witness, 
to the parson a brand to be plucked from the burning, to the school- 
master an ignoramus who needs instruction all the more because he 
resents it, just as to the grocer he is a machine for the consumption 
of sugar and currants, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a sponge 
to be squeezed, and to Dennis the hangman a pretty subject to be 
* worked off,’ each man seeing what his trade has taught him to look 
for and no more. I once fell in with a commercial traveller who had 
reisehily Irfteited for the first time a certain cathedral city famous for 
the beauty and historic interest of its buildings ; but it had failed to 
impress him, he deemed it a much overrated place ; * In fact, sir/ he 
ndsed an impressive fingOr, * if you will believe me, there was not a 
ronlly good draper’s shop, not what you would call a first-class one, 
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from one end of the town to tbe other ! ’ After which it was easy 
to guess of what the bagman’s luggage consisted. 

But though this good man’s standard of valuation may seem to 
those of us who are not drapers a little absurd, is it one whit less 
foolish to separate the sheep from the goats by the test of whether 
they do or do not love Mozart, admire the writings of Miss Marie 
Corelli, wear a single eje-glass or a made-up tie, eschew animal food, 
go to church, play bridge ? — the list might be extended indefinitely* 
of the tests which men apply, justifying themselves meanwhile by 
the assertion that a man’s attitude on this one point may be taken 
as an index of his whole character; in defence of which position 
they will hurl Shakespeare at your head, and tell you that the man 
who is not thrilled by a fugue of Bach’s is fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils, and an entirely undesirable sort of person. Whereas the 
whole of experience goes to show that all such little peculiarities are 
but external facets and afford no clue whatever to the nature of the 
man within. In fact, so far as music is concerned, Mr. Grilbert has 
outweighed Shakespeare in his knowledge of the human heart, when 
he remarks that the burglar, in his leisure moments, • 

Loves to hear the little brooks a- gurgling 

And listen to the happy village chimp, 

So that to dub a man a lover of music is merely to tie on to him a 
label — as misleading as labels generally are, whereof has been treated 
more fully elsewhere — and really asserts no more than that he loves 
music, but gives no information as to whether he is or is not a wife- 
beater, dipsomaniac, propounder of conundrums, or any other type of 
objectionable person. 

Externals, of course, play a large part in influencing opinion ; 
the kernel is so hard to get at that men are prone to judge by the 
shell. It is only when one has attained to a certain eminence in 
art or literature that one is entirely free from such trammels as con- 
siderations of clothing. Probably no famous poet has ever yet been 
cut on account of the seediness of his attire ; in^ fact some of the 
Immortals have been heard to declare that the chief advantage ot 
having achieved fame was the freedom gained thereby in the matter 
of clothing — and certainly their appearance does not remind one 
either of Solomon or the lilies of the field. But the ‘ mute inglorious 
Milton ’ will go shabby at his peril ; that in the successful man is but 
an eccentricity of genius which in the commonplace person betrays 
rank slovenliness. 

The untravelled Englishman is as a rule distinguished by one 
very simple Criterion ; so well schooled has he been in Uliion Jack 
Jore, so familiar with the history of all our national heroes from 
King Alfred to Lord Kitchener, that for all people and practices he 
has one unvarying test — are they or are they not English? — for if 
not he will have nothing to say to them. The legend * made in 
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Oermahy ’ is enough to condemn anything in his eyes, from a kitchen 
utensil to the higher criticism. Think of the depth of contempt un- 
derlying the word ‘ un-English * — ^is there inithe mouth of a Saxon any 
term whereby he can express more fitly the utmost repudiation and 
contempt? As commonly used it is a synonym for all that is bad, 
with the added advantage of not obliging the user to particularise 
the special form of badness he has in mind. Less favoured nations 
cannot boast of a term which will in the same breath vilify an 
action and extol their own nationality, but of course such a term 
would be meaningless in any other country. Oh blessed effect of 
insularity ! that we, the only nation who can afford to look with com- 
placent contempt on the rest of the world, should be — among civilised 
peoples at all events— the only one who does so ! 

There is, however, fortunately, another side to Criteria, which 
prevents their being wholly mischievous, for though the touchstone 
a man carries with him will, for the reasons aforesaid, tell him very 
little about the men he meets, it will prove invaluable for the 
purpose of telling them •something about him. There is no better 
clue to a man*s character than to know at what he draws the line ; 
not only will you learn hereby how to avoid his gravest censure, but 
—what may some day prove even more important — should it ever 
become desirable to cut yourself adrift from him, you will have 
found the most expeditious means of doing so. For acquaintance — 
not to misuse that noble * friendship * which is too often profaned by 
its application to a mere surface contact — acquaintance is more 
often shunned by the average man, not from moroseness or want of 
the social instinct, nor yet from shyness or want of manners, but 
solely from a fear that the stranger should prove, like a cold in 
the head, much more easily caught than got rid of. If ever this 
occurs, a knowledge of the way in which he can be most easily and 
irrevocably offended will prove invaluable. 

But the study of Criteria leads to results far deeper and more 
effectual than either temporary amusement or the escape from 
passing annoyances. No one can search out and compare the 
varying standards and fetishes to which the human race has in 
different ages and places bowed the knee, without being led to 
wonder which of them all find favour with the great Power that 
lies behind this visible universe; and thence the mind is ted in- 
evitably to a spirit of almost boundless toleration, realising that 
each man is passing through his own necessary course of develop- 
ment, and that his standards are the only ones possible for him at 
the stage he has reached. For if, as Pope might have said, 

An honest god’s the noblest work of man, 

it is no less true that a stunted or childish or bestial nature will 
make its gods after its own image and measure all things by the 
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ignoble standard it has itself set up. The toleration begotten of a 
wide and searching analysis of human standards is not» as some 
would have us believe, a inere euphemism for indifference. It is 
easy for those who have never suffered and never sinned— *-the only 
ways, probably, whereby the mind of man can be induced to think — ^ 
to assert that in proportion to the strength of a man's convictions 
will be his condemnation of his opponents ; but one who has dared to 
probe the recesses of his own heart and impartially set down the 
bewildering inconsistencies, the criminal potentialities he finds there, 
will come to the wiser conclusion that however true or necessary a 
certain fact may be to him, it is universally neither necessary nor 
true. And as for the whole army of busybodies, quacks, fanatics, and 
savers of other men’s souls who hold the contrary opinion, he will 
deal gently with them and recommend a short course of Criteriology, 
whereby at the end of three months it is to be hoped they will have 
learnt that there is no one standard whereby a good man can be 
distinguished from a bad one. Some weeks later they may be 
expected to make the same discovery with regard to a woman. By 
which time — were the practice universal — the whole social life of 
the civilised world would have been so altered that the Millennium 
might be confidently expected. , 

C. B. Wheeler. 
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Which of the gods, ye Muses, wbioh of the gods 
Forged for mankind the magic art — or whence 
Came this new venture for the sons of men ? 

The Shepherd Ailstaeus — he it was 
. Forswore the fairest valley in the world, 

Sweet Tempe, watered by Penean rills, 

(Bor he had lost, so runs the tale, his bees 
By plague and famine) and he stood, forlorn, 
Hardby the holy fountain, whence the stream 
Wells through the vale ; and lifted up his voice 
To her that bare him with a bitter cry : 

* Mother, Cyrene, Mother, who dost dwell 
^ In the still deeps beneath this restless pool, 

.Why didst thou give me life, and call me son, 
Sprung from the mighty gods, — if, as thou sayest, 
Apollo, lord of Thymbra, be my sire — 

That I should be the scoff and scorn of fate ? 
Whither, O Mother, whither hast thou thrust 
Thy love for me and mine ? Why prate of heaven, 
And bid me hope to take my place on high ? 

. When, hero on earth, the crown of all my toil 
Slips from my brow — ^the crown I barely won 
After long years of universal quest. 

And tireless vigil over fields and flocks ? 

And yet — and yet thou art my mother ! 


Nay, 

Spare me ho more — but with that mother’s hand 
Uproot my teeming forests — kill my crops, 

Set all my byres ablase with ravening fire, 

Oast all my bosky nurslings to the flames, 
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And mih a cruel hatchet hew my vines, 

Since, as it seems, the glories of thy son 
Wake in tby soul but weary depths of scorn ! * 

He spake ; and lo ! the murmur of his words 
Fell on his mother’s ear far down the flood ; 

As in the caverns of the crystal stream 
She sat : and, all around, a choir of Nymphs 
Spun the rare fleeces of Milesian wool, 

Aglow with deepest hues of hyaline. 

Children of Nereus they ; Phyllodoce, 

Ligea, Xantho, Drymo ; and their locks 
In loosened sunshine fell o’er necks of snow. 

Cydippe, golden-haired Lycorias, 

The one a maid, a novice-mother one, 

Fresh from her travail at Lucina’s shrine : 

And Clio, and her sister, Beroe, 

Daughters of mighty Ocean were they both, 

And both engirt with zones of gold, and both 
Draped in a dappled hide : and Ephyre, 

Opis, Deiope from Asian fields. 

Swift Arethusa, last to leave the chase, 

Lays bow and quiver down, and joins the throng. 

Who, one and all, are listening to a tale 
Of Vulcan’s follies, told by Clymene, 

And stolen kisses, and the wiles of Mars, 

Counting the chronicles, from chaos down, 

Of all the thousand loves of all the gods. 

And as they sat, and sped their fleecy toil 
Around the spindles, drinking in the song. 

Behold again there smote Cyrene’s ear 
The cry of Aristaeus far away, 

And all the nymphs sprang from their crystal thrones. 

But Arethusa, foremost — ever fleet 
Beyond her sisters — reared a golden head 
Above the topmost wave, and gazed around. 

Then from afar she called : 

• Q sister mine, 

Cyreue, sister ; truly not in vain 

Was thy affright, nor vain that bitter cry. 

For by the stream sad Aristaeus stands, 

Thy son, tby ohiefest care, beside the brink 
Of sire Peneiis, ever making moan. 

And *^^Mother, cruel mother," cries aloud/ 
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T&en a atrange terror of a sudden smote 
The mother’s heart and, 'Dally not,’ she said, 

' But lead him hither : he is of the race 
Whose feet may tread the gateways of the gods.’ 
And straight she bade the waters stand aside, 
Cleaving their depths on either hand, to make 
A pathway for her boy. Whereon the stream. 
Uplifting mountain-wise, arched o’er his head, 
And welcomed him within its spacious breast, 
And sped his footsteps deep below the flood. 

Now through the kingdom of the waves he goes 
And wonders at his mother’s dwelling-place. 
Marvellous pools in rocky caverns pent, 

Strange forests, echoing the ceaseless surge, 

Till, with the whirl of mighty waters dazed, 
Before him roll the rivers of the earth, 

Each from its several source in endless flow, 
Beneath the girdle of this vasty world. 

Phasis, and Lycus, and the fountain head. 
Whence deeg Enipeus bursts in foaming flood. 
Whence Father Tiber pours his yellow waves. 
Whence Anio flows with kindred rivulets. 
Whence roaring o’er the rocks comes Hypanis, 
Caycus from far Mysian plains, and he, 

With a bull’s brow, and span of golden horns 
Royal Eridanus, whose vehement tide 
Surpasses all, as through luxuriant glebe 
He tears a pathway to the purple sea. 

Now does he tread at last Gyrene’s bower, 

A cavern vaulted o’er with buoyant stone. 

And to a listening mother tells a tale 
Of idle tears. A band of sister nymphs 
Bring limpid water for his hands, and some 
Proffer the softest napery, and some 
Heap high the tables with a dainty feast. 

And bear the lavish goblets charged anew ; 

The altars kindle with Panchaean fumes. 

And cries Gyrene — ‘ Bring Maeonian wine, 

And brim the beakers ; meet it is we make 
Offering to Ocean ’ : and, so saying, prays 
To Mighty Ocean, father of the world. 

And to the sisterhood of Nymphs, who guard 
A hundred forests, and a hunted streams. 

Then thrice she sintered o’er the sacred fire 
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Translucent wine, and thrice the flame leaped high 
And lit the rooftree with responsive sheen. 

So with these kindly omens of good hap 
Cheering her son, she thus begins her tale : 

' Nigh Carpathus in Neptune’s boisterous realm 
There dwells a certain seer, Proteus by name, 

Who bears the azure livery of the sea, 

And speeds his chariot o’er the mighty main, 

Caparisoned with monsters of the deep, 

Half-flsh, half-steed — lo ! even now he seeks 
Emathian harbours, and his fatherland, 

Pallene — ^and to him we sister Nymphs, 

And ancient Nereus too, do reverence : 

For to this wondrous seer all things are known, 

What is — what has been — and what lagging time 
Has yet to bring. So did his master will, 

Great Neptune, whose uncouth and monstrous flocks 
Of ocean-calves he shepherds in the sea. 

Him, 0 my son, your hands must seize and bind 
So shall he tell the secret of the plague, 

And speed your trouble to a happy goal : 

Seize him and bind him, son, for naught but force 
Shall win his counsel — bootless are your prayers, 

He will not yield — force — iron force is all. 

Fetter his limbs with manacles of steel, 

And you shall see in time his baffled wiles 
Break, like a shattered wave, against his bonds. 

And I, thy mother, I will lead the way, 

When the sun lights the torches of the noon, 

And drouthy is the herb, and cattle greet 
The welcome shade — lo ! 1 will lead the way 
To the sequestered cavern of the sage, 

Where oft he sojourns wearied with the waves. 

And you shall seize him, sleeping, as he lies. 

But when you hold him gripped and fettered fast, 

Straightway will he assume phantasmal shapes 
Of divers beasts, and seek to cheat your toils, 

Now in the semblance of a bristled boar, 

Or grisly tigress, or a dragon, mailed 

In panoply of scales, or lion’s dam 

With tawny gorge, or like a sudden flame 

Slip through his bonds with sound of crackling fire, 

Or flow, as fleeting water, from your grasp. 

The more his shape in countless change dissolves, 
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The closer^ bob, thy grip upon the chains, 

Until at last his form transformed appear 
As when light faded from his curtained eyes.’ 

Thus spake the Nymph ; and shed a lucent stream 
Of odorous ambrosia all around, 

Steeping therein the body of her son : 

And from his garnished locks, behold there came 
A fragrant breath and all his limbs waxed full 
With supple strength. 


There is a mighty cave, 
Cleft by the waters in the mountain-side, 

Where many a wave is driven by the winds, 

And flows far inland, breaking on the bay, 

Safe refuge for storm-beaten mariners. 

Here, shrouded by a wall of massy rock, 

Proteus was wont to bide, and here the njmph, 
Within a nook that turned its back on day, 

• Stationed the Youth, whilst all aloof she stood. 
Weaving a hiding-place of dusky mist. 

% 

Now does the ravening dog-star glow aloft 
With rays that parch the folk of thirsty Ind : 

Now half its fiery course the sun has sped ; 

The grasses wither ; and the rivers gape, 

Their sultry channels scorched to beds of mire, 
When Proteus, journeying homeward from the deep 
Sought, as his wont, the shelter of the cave ; 

While round about him leaped a dripping brood, 
Born of the sea, and scattered briny showers 
With frolic bounds : then laid them down to sleep, 
Calves of the ocean, up and down the shore. 

So Proteus (like some herdsman of the hills 
Warding the folds, what time the evening star 
Calls home the grazing steers, what time the wolves 
Hark to the bleating lambs with hungry maws) 

Sits on a rock and numbers o’er his herd. 

Now was the very nick of time at hand. 

And Aristaeus, with a mighty cry, 

Scarce waiting till those weary limbs were couched. 
Pounced on the man of eld, and bound him fast 
With shackles as he lay. 


Then in his turn, 

Mindful of well-known wiles, doth Proteus change 
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lu ever- varying and portentous shapes, 

Monster, and flame, and water flowing free : 

But when his magic failed him for escape, 
Mastered and in his ancient form, he spake 
With human lips : ‘ How now, presumptuous boy. 
What askest thou of me ? Who bade thee come 
To my domain ? ’ 


Then he : ‘ Thou knowest well, 

0 Proteus, knowest of thyself, for naught 

Can cheat thy knowledge : cease thou from thy wiles : 

’Tis by the bidding of the gods I come 

For my spent fortunes seeking words of sooth/ 

So far he spoke : and at his speech the Seer, 

Wrought by a giant stress, with eyes that gleamed 
The colour of wild ocean, gnashed his teeth. 

And from his lips there poured the voice of fate. 

* A god it is — none other than a god 
Who visiteth his wrath upon thine headt: 

Grievous the fault whose penance thou dost thole. 

Lo ! Orpheus — hapless Orpheus — ever cries 
For vengeance — ay, a vengeance all too scant 
On thee and thine, should Fate not hold her hand — 
And with mad passion ever moans a bride 
Torn from his arms. She — truly — she it was 
Who on a day beside the river’s brink 
Foredoomed, poor sweetheart, to untimely death. 

As headlong from thy hated grasp she fled. 

Saw not the monstrous serpent in her path 
Couched in lush grass, and guardian of the stream. 
Then from her comrade choir of woodland nymphs 
A wail went up and filled the topmost peaks, 

A sound of weeping swept the Thracian hills, 
Pangaea’s height, and Bhesus’ warlike realm : 

Grief fell on Hebrus, and the Getan steppes. 

And Attic Orithyia mourned aloud, 

Whilst the lone Orpheus, by the empty shore, 

To the sad music of his hollow shell, 

Soothed his distempered love with songs of thee, 

0 sweetest wife ! when first the daylight dawned, 

0 sweetest wife ! when daylight passed away. 

Then through the jaws of Taenarus he passed. 

The cavernous gates of Dis ; the grove of gloom, 
Wherein the horror of the darkness broods. 
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And stood before the powers of nether Hell, 

With their dread King : and wrestled with the hearts 
That know not pity for the prayers of men. 

There, startled by his song, wan spectres flocked 
Forth from the utmost deeps of Erebus, 

Dim phantoms that had lost the light of day. 

Swarming around like flights of myriad birds. 

Who seek the sheltered wood when winter storm 
Or chilly evening drives them from the hills : 

Matrons and husbands, and the forms long dead 
Of high-souled heroes, boys and spouseless girls. 

And well -loved youths who in their parents* sight 
Were laid to rest upon untimely pyres. 

All these were they whom black Cocytus binds 
With darkling ooze, with fringe of loathly reeds, 

With sleepy waves that lap the loveless shore : 

They whom abhorrent Styx for ever chains, 

G-irt with the ninefold fetters of its flood. 

The very denizens of deepest Hell 
Eistened, ast^nied, to the strains he sang : 

The Furies with their locks of livid snakes. 

Grim Cerberus with triple mouth agape. 

While the hushed whirlwind stayed Ixion*s wheel. 

And now, all hazards o’er, he journeys home. 

Eurydice, whom death had rendered up. 

Wending her way back to the airs of heaven, 

Follows his happy footsteps from afar, 

(For such the compact with the queen of Dis) 

When on the recklessness of love there fell 

A sudden folly — folly of all else 

Most meet for grace, could grace be found in Hell : 

He, pausing, turned, and on Eurydice, 

Once more his own, now near the brink of day, 

(0 mindless mind ! 0 vanquished will !) he looked. 

In that one moment all his toil was sped. 

Sent was the covenant of the ruthless King, 

And thrice the thunder crashed and crashed again 
Along the stagnant shores of black Averne. 

Then came her voice : “ Orpheus, what hast thou done ? 
What fatal' madness moved thee — we are lost — 

Lost — I — alas — ^and thou I 

0 cruel fates ! 

That call me back once more — ^now do mine eyes 
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Grow strangely faint, and shroud themselves in sleep. 

Farewell, my Orpiieus — am borne away 

And through the pall of vasty night I stretch 

These poor weak hands towards thee — hands once thine^own, 

And never — never — to be thine again.” 

She spake ; and suddenly she passed away 
Like mists that mingle with the subtle air ; 

And he — with hands that sought in vain to grasp 
Her fleeting shadow — he — with lips that longed 
To say so much — so much — saw her no more. 

Nor would the Ferryman of Death anew 
Ply him across the bar of sleepy Styx. 

What was there left to do ? Where should he take 

A life twice widowed of his love ? What tears 

Could move the shades ? What prayers the gods ? And yet 

On Charon’s bark she floats across the stream 

In the chill clutch of death ! 

For seven moons — 

So do they tell — he wept his heart away 
By Strymon’s lonely waters, where the cUflFs 
Tower to high heaven : and poured his grief aloud 
Beneath the icy caverns in such song 
As melted savage tigers, made the oaks 
Follow Tiis music — such a song, methinks, 

As the sad nightingale wails for her young, 

Beneath the darkling poplars — when her nest 
Some churlish clown has lit upon and reft 
Of all its tender fledgelings : and she weeps 
The livelong night; and, niched amidst the boughs, 

In piteous burdens iterates her woe, 

And with melodious sorrow fills the fields. 

No lust of love or passion swayed his soul 
As ever more in loneliness he roamed 
The icy North, the snows of Tanais, 

The hoary wastes indissolubly bound 
To a bleak wedlock with Rhipaean frosts, 

Mourning aloud his lost Eurydice, 

Mourning the gift of Pluto given in vain. 

Till on a time the wanton dames of Thrace, 

Deeming their womanhood too lightly scorned 
By such a tribute, happened on the Youth, 

The awful night of mystic sacrifice. 

The night of orgies at the Bacchic shrine, 

And tore his limbs, and strewed them o’er the plain 
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Ay — but even then — as on its native tide 
That comely head, rent from the marble neck. 

Floated adovrn mid-Hebrus, lo ! a voice, 

A tongue that in the very chill of death 
Kept calling, calling, as the life-blood ebbed, 

“ Eurydice ! — my poor Eurydice ! ” 

And all along the stream “ Eurydice ! ” 

Eurydice ! ” the echoing marges wailed.’ 

These were the words of Proteus, and forthwith 
Headlong into the sea he cast himself. 

And where he plunged he clove a wreath of foam 
Beneath the whirling eddies of the wave. 

But by the trembling youth Gyrene stayed. 

And straightway spake : ‘ Be of good cheer, my son. 

For now thy soul is free from carking care : 

This is the very secret of thy woe, 

• Hence comes it that the Nymphs, her comrade choir. 
With whom erstwhile she danced in w^oodland deeps, 
Have sent such hapless ruin on thy bees, 

Thine be the task with humble hands to bear 
The offerings of atonement ; sue for peace ; 

Kneel to the gentle Sisters of the glade. 

And they shall stay their wrath, and grant thee grace. 

But first in due array must I disclose 
The manner of thine orisons. Choose thou 
Four goodly bulls, excelling all the herd, 

Such as on high Lycaeus’ greenest sward 
Thou pasturest to-day : and heifers four 
Whose necks are virgin to the yoke of toil. 

And by the temples of the woodland Nymphs 
Four altars rear, whereon to slay the kine, 

Shedding the sacred lifeblood from their throats. 

But leave the bodies of the victim steers 
Amidst the leafage of some lonely grove, 

And afterward, when the ninth dawn unveils 
The nascent day, send thou to Orpheus’ shade 
Poppies of Lethe as a funeral rite, 

Slay a black sheep, and seek once more the grove, 

Then shalt thou find Eurydice appeased. 

And with a slaughtered heifer pay thy shrift.’ 

With a fleet foot doth Aristaeos speed 
To do his mother’s bidding — ^seeks the shrines, 
t. MV— No. 321 3 I 
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Builds the appointed altarS"— leads the steers, 

Four goodly bulls excelling all the herein 
Heifers whose necks are virgin to the yoke : 

And afterward, when the ninth dawn revealed 
The nascent day, he sends the funeral gifts 
To Orpheus* shade, and seeks once more the grove. 

And there, behold, a sudden marvel greets 
The eyes of man, wondrous beyond all words; 

For from the bodies of the victim steers 
From end to end the molten paunches teem 
With buzz of bees, and through the riven bones 
There seethes a turmoil of tumultuous swarms. 
Swaying in endless clouds across the sky. 

Till on a treetop mustering they mass 
And hang in clusters from the heavy boughs. 

This is the song of husbandry I made, 

A song of fields, and flocks, and trees, what time 
Great Caesar hurled the thunderbolts of war, 
Across the deep Euphrates, and declared 
His sovereign statutes to a willing world, 

Cleaving a pathway to the heights of heaven. 
These were the days I nestled in the lap 
Of sweet Parthenope, and culled the flowers, 

The careless garlands of my modest toil, 
r, Virgil, in the heyday of my youth, 

Who carolled with the country-folk, and piped 
On jocund flute, 0 Tityrus, of thee. 

Beneath broad canopies of beechen shade. 


Burgiiclere. 
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WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

BY AN OUTSIDER 


Long ago, in the classic days of Grecian Empire, there lived a lady 
— Agnodice by name — who desired to study the ‘healing art* under 
the distinguished physician Hierophilus, so that she might practise 
as a doctor among Athenian women. But, alas! a law existed, 
in efiect, ‘ to prevent * women and slaves practising medicine in. 
Athens.* 

So to accomplish her end she was obliged to disguise her sex in 
man*8 attire — perhaps not so very difficult a proceeding then as it 
might be now. For, after secretly sacrificing her long hair on the 
Altar of the Goddess of Health, she had only to shorten her tunic, 
doflf her woman’s pep^m and don the pallium of the man, and there 
she stood, in appearance a youth who — undiscovered — might very 
well study the medical charts and votive tablets in the Temple of 
iEsculapius with the rest of them. And so indeed she ‘ walked the 
Temple’ without hindrance. But study among unperspicacious 
men was only taking the gates — the fort was held by women. 
Agnodice knew it would not be so easy a matter to deceive her own 
sex, so she boldly confided her secret to them and began practice. 
All went well at first. The young doctor was so successful in the 
treatment of ‘ his * patients, who entirely respected ‘ his * secret, ‘ he * 
became so much beloved and trusted, that the jealousy of * his ’ f^low 
practitioners was at length aroused — ^just as it might be aroused 
under similar circumstances in these days of British Empire, 
some two thousand years after, only that in those classic days, 
when Greek met Greek in tug of competition, they carried things 
jfurther. 

To compass ‘ his ’ downfall these ignoble followers of ^Esculapius 
concocted a scandal, and poor Doctor Agnodice was summoned before 
the judgment-seat of the Areopagus on a charge of corrupting the 
morals of ‘ his * patients, and thus breaking the famous oath of Hippo- 
crates. These patients, the wives and daughters of the Athenians, 
were not ungrateful. The wives of the chief men staunchly took 
her part, and then, though not till then, was the secret divulged; — 
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their young doctor was a woman ! Evidence was indubitably con- 
clusive of her innocence on one charge. But her enemies, determined 
on her downfall, now proceeded on another : they impeached her with 
breaking the above-mentioned law against women and slaves practising 
medicine in Athens. 

Then we may imagine that Agnodice, having taken the medical 
profession by strategy, to keep it, invaded that of the Advocate by 
storm, and by her eloquence convinced her judges, arguing that 
though it might be said she had broken the letter of the law, 
yet, as its spirit was directed against the supposed incompetency of 
women, which incompetency she, by successful treatment of her 
patients, had demonstrated did not exist, therefore in breaking the 
law she had refuted its existence. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that Agnodice, who had so courageously proved to the Athenians that 
a woman could make a good physician to her own sex — Agnodice 
triumphed, and with the help of those good women, her patients, 
succeeded in getting the arbitrary decree which debarred women 
from practising repealed. 

It was a bold stroke, a true coup de grace effected through 
and by the means of the perfidious plot of her rivals, directed in the 
first place not against her as a woman, but against one they deemed 
a successful male practitioner. 

To-day, in England, as in the other chief countries of Europe, 
there is no law^ against women practising medicine and surgery ; on 
the contrary, it is encouraged by the authorities, and almost every 
advantage of study offered to men is open to women also, if they 
have private means at their disposal to enable them to make use of 
it. The distinguished and better class of medical men are not 
antagonistic, and, when necessary, meet qualified women amicably 
in professional consultation. For the latter have been trained, possibly 
by these medical men themselves, and their capabilities have been 
proved. 

-%One may suppose there could hardlj be two opinions as to 
nursing being an appropriate calling for the woman who has to 
work for a livelihood ; and, in fact, men and women alike do not 
question her attendance in that capacity on either sex. Yet when 
it comes to the profession of medicine, which is in fact but a higher, 
more theoretical and learned development of the same science of 
fnei^^l nursing, 1 venture to say she is still, in spite of plenty of 
testimony to her efficiency, looked upon dubiously, even as medical 
attendant to those of her own sex, by the majority of English people 
— which majority, as we know, consists chiefly of women. 

' It is strange ; for since the beginning of the world women have 
practised medicine and surgery combined with nursing. It is also 
true that as far back as the times of the early Greeks they met, as 
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we have seen, with opposition. But that opposition was from men — 
not from women, who were their patients. To-day it is tacitly from 
the women who are not their patients. 

Concerning the poFition of the medical women in this country, 
in a retrospect of the last century, we find that the London School 
of Medicine for Women was opened in 1874 ; that three others 
have been inaugurated in the Metropolis since then; that there 
are now six schools in England where they can study with men, and, 
though Oxford and Cambridge are closed to them, six universities 
where it is open to them to take degrees and diplomas equally with 
men. Therefore it will be seen that women have had full oppor- 
tunity of study and hospital practice for close on thirty years. And 
the result in numbers, according to the last Census returns for 
England and W'ales, is that there were then 212 fully qualified 
medical women registered in this country ; as a matter of fact 
there are now, including Ireland and Scotland, 249. Whether, 
though fully qualified, they are all in full practice is another thing 
which it might be worth while inquiring into, in view of the fact 
that -they doubled their number within ten years; for in 1891 it 
was 101. 

It i» interesting, to learn that fully half of the 249 are registered 
as holding some public medical appointment in attendance on their 
own sex. Thus, as is only natural, the New Hospital for Women, 
founded by a woman, is entirely officered by them ; also the Royal 
Free Hospital has women house-surgeons and physicians in collabor- 
ation with men on its staff, and a female registrar. A number 
of poor-law infirmaries and county asylums employ medical women 
in their female wards. And some appointments are made under 
School Board and other local authorities. But we only hear 
of there being one female medical officer for vaccination, and 
one lady bacteriologist (for Derby Town Council), and of only 
two or three semi-official appointments as medical examiners or 
referees for friendly or insurance societies, which is rather sur- 
prising. But it is encouraging to find that women are appointed as 
medical attendants on the employees by the Post Offices in London, 
Li\ierpool, and Manchester. The Church Army and such organisa- 
tions, in some districts, employ salaried medical women. 

Indeed, like the medical men, it would seem that men engaged in 
public work (and the minority of intelligent women associated with 
them on some boards), who have the making of these appoint- 
ments, have confidence in the fitness and ability of medical women or 
they would not elect them. 

But, granted that they are efficiently equipped, and that they have 
proved themselves to the medical profession and various public 
bodies to be as intelligent and conscientious as men in the same 
public ppsitions-^does the general public prove its trust in these 249 
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medical women so far that as labourers in the vineyard they can all 
make a fair living out of their profession ? 

Or is it only the officials and two or three distinguished 
specialists who are not, perforce, standing idle ? In plain words, as 
general practitioners in this country, do women make headway in 
their profession ? Are the moiety, of some 120 unappointed to 
official positions, fully occupied in practice ? The answer may be a 
serious matter, looked at in the light of that other engrossing question : 

‘ What to do with our girls ? * made by middle-class parents who may 
possibly be led astray by glowing accounts of what two or three 
exceptionally eminent women (who may not be entirely dependent 
on their profession) are said to be making. 

And another very prevalent idea, by the way, is that women 
doctors find a fine field of enterprise in our Indian Empire or in the 
lands of the Zenana, where unless women can have female medical 
attendance they can have no other. But recent official reports show 
that the Duflferin Hospitals undertaking is overstocked already. 
They have plenty of resident doctors on the spot. And we may 
leave India out of the question. There, probably, they will' soon 
have an efficient staff of native medical women, and dispense with 
European aid altogether. * 

But the good work our countrywomen have done in India, and 
other Eastern countries, does not end in the examples and the 
incentive they will leave behind to native women to take up the 
work and follow in their footsteps. They have shown the world that 
they are competent to attend others of their own sex in illness. 
And we may well ask the question * Why should it have been neces- 
sary for Englishwomen to have to give practical and objective 
evidence of their efficiency abroad, in attendance on women of 
foreign race (who though not differing physiologically, yet presum- 
ably have physical tendencies to a different order of diseases peculiar 
to their native countries), before they were privileged to gain the full 
confidence of their fellow-countrywomen at home?* 

Why should the lady doctor’s services be recognised as useful 
abroad and meet with such meagre recognition at home ? Surely an 
Englishwoman should be as competent to tell the symptoms of the 
case of an Irishwoman, a Scotchwoman, or an Englishwoman as to 
diagnose that of a high-caste Hindoo lady. 

It is not a lucrative field that lies open before our medical 
women ; but there is a field of work, and it is in this country, though 
^ the ground, is not fully prepared. Indeed, the barriers and fortress 
of the prejudices of their own sex have yet to fall before they can 
enter fully into possession ; for unlike Agnodice, in England, as yet, 
they have only taken the outer gates of the citadel — witness the 
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fact that for the following great towns with their enormous popula- 
tions there are registered as women doctors in Liverpool, only six ; 
Manchester, four ; and Birmingham, three. 

There is a strong prejudice existing in the minds of most 
women which is manifested at the mere mention of a lady doctor. 
Nerves (probably their own) seem to be at the bottom of it. 
They say . something vague about ‘ nerve * and ‘ nerves ’ as though 
men invariably held a monopoly of one, in the good sense, and 
women a superabundance of the other, in the bad sense, forgetting 
that there can be nervous men and also women of nerve. 

In answer, can we not point to the fact that since 1882, when two 
women were first permitted to obtain medical degrees from the Uni- 
versity of London, among others who have taken degrees, seven have 
won the gold medals offered by that University : — for Anatomy 1881 ; 
for Obstetrics 1882; Materia Medica 1890; Obstetrics 1891; 
Obstetrics 1892 ; and two gold medals for Obstetric Medicine and 
Medicine in 1900? In 1892 a lady took first-class honours; the 
same lady in 1893 was* marked qualified for gold medal in surgery, 
and , in 1896 achieved distinction as the first woman to take the 
degree * M.S. London,* the highest possible degree to be obtained by 
a man pr woman in surgery. 

We may imagine, indeed realise, that it took some * nerve * as 
well as brain to win those distinctions. And yet (so little do 
women allow of efficiency in their own sex), when it was suggested 
to one that she might with advantage consult a woman doctor she 
exclaimed ; 

‘Consult a lady! Why, I shouldn’t feel as if I had been examined 
at all.* She was contemplating joining an insurance society, and had 
been informed that a doctor’s certificate of health would be a pre- 
liminary necessity. 

‘ Go to a lady doctor 1 * scornfully says another ; ‘ not 1 1 1*11 go 

to a man or not at all,’ 

These people would probably have no scruple about consulting a 
Bond Street clairvoyanie as to their future fortunes ; but the idea 
of consulting a serious, fully qualified woman M.D. or M.S. on the 
st^te of their health strikes them as the height of absurdity. These 
ladies, of course, are quite at liberty to please themselves and con- 
sult a medical man. 

But do such people realise that out of the list of two hundred 
and forty-nine qualified medical women no fewer than si tty-six hold 
the high degree M.D,, and some of them that of M.S. ? and is it not 
a higher percentage (in proportion to their number, of course) than 
that held by medical men ? 

‘ But these are exceptional women,* someone will exclaim. Well, 
we may reply that it is only exceptional women who even think, in 
the first place, of entering the medical profession, and still more 
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exceptional women who pass successfully their five years or more of 
training. The man who enters the medical profession may, or may 
not, have special aptitude — it is almost certain he will have his 
future living to get ; but the woman must feel intensely that it is 
her vocation or she would never al^empt its (to her) special diflS- 
culties. She, also, may ultimately be dependent on her profession 
for a living ; yet it is more likely that she enters it, cm amove, 
without thought of that. The father who will spend the necessary 
capital on his daughter’s medical education and ‘start’ is pretty 
certain to be able to leave her future sufficiently provided for. 

Apart from the above class of women who prefer to consult the 
medical man, unhappily there is another, numbering many thousands 
(particularly unmarried women), who would rather suffer for years 
than describe their symptoms to a man, who neglect their health 
because they have a repugnance to consulting a doctor, until their 
ailments, slight at first, through neglect have become incurable. 
Many long illnesses, painful operations, and supervening deaths 
might probably have been avoided in the past, if these women had 
had either less modesty about consulting a medical man, or, retain- 
ing that old-fashioned characteristic — and why should they not ? — 
enough confidence and faith in their own sex (which they hcve not) 
to consult a qualified woman in the capacity of doctor. Indeed, 
many of them think they have no alternative. They hardly realise 
there are medical women, and judging by the census they must be 
few and far between. Two hundred and forty-nine is a very small 
number in proportion to our entire population of women. It may 
well be half absorbed in the list of hospital and other officials, leav- 
ing hardly any over for private practice. 

This latter class of women, thinking they have no alternative, 
indiscriminately take drugs, in the form of one advertised patent 
medicine after another, reckless of the effect of the continued habit 
of using preparations of cocaine, kola, etc., etc. ; drugs, some of them 
no doubt good, when taken at the right time, in due proportion, 
under medical advice ; but taken for long periods on the sufferers’ 
own initiative — in how many cases may we not suspect that they 
have helped those who trusted in them down the dim, dreary ways 
of insanity to its ultimate asylum ? 

Probably the manufacturers of patent medicines make a good 
percentage of their fortunes, and lunatic asylums recruit a goodly 
proportion of their populations, from this description of women, rich 
or poor : it applies to all classes who, in the first place, disliking to 
consult a medical man, for one reason or another, doctor themselves. 

And the evil may not end with themselves, for such women, having 
"the drugs handy, may be tempted to doctor their families too. 

Mj point is this : 
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Probably every town (and village) of consequence in this kingdom 
is now provided with its staff of district nurses, and an excellent work 
they do* Would it not be possible for Boards of Health and local 
authorities to go a step further than they already have done, and 
appoint in every township of importance a qualified medical woman 
Officer of Health, who, without encroaching on the duties of others, 
would be at hand to minister to the needs of her own sex when 
required ? Doubtless one result of such public appointments would 
be that women in general would soon begin to place more confidence 
in doctors of their own sex, and would make use of them. Then 
probably the nervous diseases of women, so prevalent to-day, treated 
by medical women, who may understand how to deal with them 
almost better than doctors of the opposite sex, would decrease ; and 
men, as well as women, would ultimately reap the benefit of the 
innovation, in happier homes, made possible by the improved health 
of their womankind. 

• « •••••• 

• 

In conclusion : It has been said, ‘ It is not the cowl that makes the 
monk*,’ and jet we know that the monk, in the public eye, would be 
barely a monk without his cowl ; and probably half the authority 
and alllthe proverbial majesty of the law abide not in the judge 
but in his wig and gown. Ergo, it should be remembered that Doctor 
Agnodice worked up her practice among Athenian women, wearing 
not the peplum of the woman but the pallium of the man ; and albeit 
that the ladies knew her sex, still, as proverbial philosophy implies 
(by contradiction), dress counts for something — indeed, it counts for 
a great deal, as the sage of Chelsea allowed. The nun and the 
hospital sister know full well that the habit and the uniform carry 
weight. In Agnodice’s case, the pallium, it may be, impressed, with 
the appearance, the mental attributes, and abilities of man. Not 
that one would have our sober-minded lady doctors of to-day go about 
their duties in other than feminine attire ; but, instead of dressing 
like ordinary folk, might they not wear some quiet, distinctive 
uniform, that would in time come to carry to the public mind a very 
true and strong conviction of its wearer’s proved efficiency and ability 
in e^ery fold ? 


Mary L. Breakell. 
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AT MEERUT DURING THE MUTINY 

A LADYS NARRATIVE OF HER EXPERIENCES DURING THE 

OUTBREAK 


[The following narrative, not originally intended for publication, 
is interesting as being written by the lady who sent the famous tele- 
gram giving the only news for several days together of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny at Meerut on that fatal Sunday, the 10th of May, 1857, 
a telegram referred to by Mrs. Steel in her book, On the Face of the 
Waters^ as ‘ the strangest telegram that ever came as sole warning 
to an Empire that its very foundation was attacked.* 

The writer was a girl of eighteen then, living with her mother 
at Meerut, where her brother — not uncle, as Mrs. Steel ha& it — was 
postmaster.] 

You ask me, dear nephew, to give you some account of my 
recollections of the outbreak at Meerut on Sunday, the 10th of 
May, 1857. 

As you know, Meerut was the place where the Mutiny began in 
earnest, and where it might have been nipped in the bud. The 
immediate cause of the outbreak — which, it is supposed, took place 
a month earlier than the time fixed on — was the refusal of some 
seventy or eighty sowars or troopers of the 20th Native Cavalry 
stationed at Meerut to use their cartridges, and the sentence of some 
years’ imprisonment passed on them for this oflFence by the court- 
"'martial. For weeks before this, however, there had been a great 
deal of commotion and unrest among the natives. My brother was 
postmaster of Meerut at the time, and we heard a good deal of 
seditious language used by the orderlies of the different native, 
regiments, who used to meet at the post-office two or three times a 
day when they came to fetch their officers’ and regimental letters. 
My brother often warned the officers of the seditious language he 
^ himself heard these men daily use ; but the officers made light of 
the matter, saying it was only the excitement caused by the court- 
martial then going on. 

Just about this time, early in May, my father was asked to go 
to Agra, then the capital of the North-West Provinces^ to edit the 
MofuseiUte newspaper, until an editor arrived from England. He 
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knew the natives to be in a state of unrest, and thought some out- 
rage likely to occur when sentence should be passed on the sepoys 
then awaiting their trial. He was naturally anxious to have news of 
anything that happened for publication in Lis paper ; so, on leaving 
for Agra, he asked me to be sure to send him the earliest intimation 
of any disturbance that took place. 

Thus things went on till Sunday, the 10th of May, the court- 
martial having a day or two before passed sentence, which was, I 
think, read out to the assembled troops on Saturday. 

While we were getting ready to go to church on Sunday morning 
an old cook, a Mohammedan, who had been in the service of the family 
so many years that he used to call my mother and aunt * Babas,* came 
to my mother and begged of her not to let us children go out of the 
house that day. However, we gave no heed to his earnest entreaties 
and went to morning service : but when he found us ready to go in 
the afternoon again, he became still more urgent ; and on my 
mother’s saying that w^ were only going to the House of God, he 
replied that that was perhaps the worst place we could go to. The 
poor did man went nearly mad, and threw himself on the road before* 
our horses to try to prevent us from leaving the house ; but even 
then, hdWever, we did not take warning, but thinking that the faith- 
ful old servant was getting into his dotage, had him moved out of 
the way, and drove oflF. 

When we had driven about half-way to the church a gentleman 

(Mr. W T , a brother of our old friend E T of 

Lahore) rode up to us and told us for God’s sake to return home at 
once, for the sepoys had broken out into open rebellion, and he was 
riding as fast as he could to the church to warn those already 
assembled there of their danger. Of course this warning was 
sufficient for us. The coachman was told to turn and drive home 
as fast as he could, for already we heard a great din and commotion 
in the Native lines, which were a long way off from our side of the 
Station. As we got home we saw a poor soldier of the European 
cavalry, whose lines were just across the road from the post-office, run 
by out back gate with his back cut open, having been mobbed and 
wounded by the * budmashes * ^ in the Bazaar. My brother mean- 
while had mounted his horse and ridden off to see what all the noise 
and confusion was about; and he was just in time to guide a newly 
arrived detachment of European cavalry sent to guard the Govern- 
ment treasure, to the ‘ Kutcherry * Treasury Office. 

One of the first things the sowars of the 20th Native Cavalry 
had done on their breaking out into open mutiny was to make a 
rush for the gaol where the men of their regiment were imprisoned, 
and to release them as well as all the other prisoners. Finding that 
their brother aowars had been kindly treated by Mr. Dorrett, the 
* The city * roughs,* who joined the mutineers. 
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European gaoler, they did not harm him or his family, but told 
them to make their escape as fast as they could while the sowars 
were still there to see that the other convicts did not molest them. 

From this time the din grew louder and louder, and what with 
the shouting and yelling of the human fiends and the barking and 
howling of dogs, it seemed as if hell itself were let loose on earth. 
As, too, the evening drew to a close, the firing of houses commenced, 
and we could see house after house blazing up, till we seemed to be 
enveloped on three sides by the flames. It was then that I thought 
it time to let my father at Agra know of what was taking place, Imd 
I wrote this message, as far as I can remember : ‘ The 20th have 
mutinied, killed several of their officers, and are setting fire to the 
Station round us. Don’t let aunt start till you hear from me again.’ 
We had at first believed that only one regiment had revolted, but 
had heard that several murders had been committed. 

The driver of the dak-van, too, who had left the post-office for 
Agra with the mails about six o’clock in the evening, in the company 
of two or three European soldiers travelling to Agra, came rushing in, 
having himself had a very narrow escape, to tell us they had been 
attacked near the city, the Europeans murdered and the mail-bags 
looted. It was this latter piece of news that made me add the 
warning to my aunt in my telegram : she had gone on some business 
to Agra a few days before my father, and contemplated returning to 
Meerut on the 11th or 12th of the month. 

Mr. S , the telegraph master, was at the time in the post- 

office with his wife. He took my message, scaled the wall which 
separated our house from theirs, and despatched it himself, coming 
back to tell me that he had done so, and that it had been received. 
It was then just about eight o’clock in the evening. ‘ And now,’ he 
said, ‘ I must send a message on my own account.’ But when he got 
back to the telegraph office he found the wires cut; so if I had 
happened to have been five minutes later with my telegram, no 
message at all giving warning would have left Meerut that night.' 

On my father receiving the message at about 8 p.m. (as I said), 
the manager of the Mofusailite suggested, having up the printers 
there and then and circulating the news that very night ; bui my 
father thought the morning would be time enough. So the first 
thing the next morning this message of mine was circulated all over 
Agra as an ‘ Extra ’ to the paper. By 7 or 8 a.m. the printing office 
was crowded with indignant officers inquiring by what authority the 
Press dared to publish such an unfounded story, and demanding its 
immediate withdrawal. *What! Could this have happened at 
Meerut and they, the Authorities, not. have heard of it ? ’ ' 

My father and the manager refused to withdraw tlfll ‘Extra/ 
being quite confident of the correctness of the news ; and the posse 
of officers left, vowing vengeance. They went straight to the 
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telegraph office, bat of course found there was no communication 
with Meerut. Thence they proceeded to the post-oflSce; but, 
strange to say, no jnail had been received from Meerut that day. 
So things went on till the morning of the 1 3th, when, finding there 
was still no telegraphic or postal communication with Meerut, they 
went once more to the Mofussilite office — this time to beg for a 
copy of the telegram to send to the Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
as the only news they had had from Meerut Station for three days. 
These particulars of what took place at Agra over my message we of 
course only heard on my father’s return to Meerut at the end of 
September or October. 

To resume my account of the dreadful doings at Meerut : — 

Among other intending travellers on the evening of the 10th of 
May were the native officers who had come from Delhi to sit on the 
court martial of the men of the 20th Native Cavalry. They were 
returning to Delhi, and came to the post-office to start thence by the 
dak or mail van, but were stopped by the outbreak and by the fate 
of the travellers who had previously started for Agra. Not knowing 
where to seek shelter, they begged my brother to let them remain on 
the post#offi‘ce premiges. Thereupon his whole staff came to him in 
a body, entreating him not to grant the request, since it would 
endanger all our lives, as the sepoys had vowed vengeance on those 
who had condemned the prisoners, and were already hunting them 
down to murder them. But my brother replied that, as long as the 
post-office sheltered us, these officers should stay also if they chose ; 
and they remained with us in hiding till we removed for safety to 
the Dum-Dumma, when my brother handed them over for protection 
to the military authorities. Later on, I think, they accompanied 
the force sent from Meerut to the siege of Delhi. 

We had no regular fort in Meerut, and this Dum-Dumma, I 
must explain, was a square of buildings in which the ammunition 
and stores of the Royal Artillery were kept ; it was called after Dum- 
Dum, the great arsenal near Calcutta. 

So passed this whole night of Sunday the 10th of May, with no 
rest for anybody. The European cavalry and infantry were under 
arms patrolling the Station, but old General Hewett would not 
sanction their firing a single shot at the mutineers, saying the 
poor misguided men would return to their senses and their duty 
‘to-morrow.' So the wretches were allowed to carry on their 
murderous work all through the night until they were perfectly 
s^itiated with the blood of Europeans, more than forty of whom had 
been murdered when morning dawned on the 11th of May. Then 
they left*for^Delhi, which lies forty miles by road south-west of 
Meeruti^ on the other side of the River Jumna. That town they 
took by surprise, no warning of any kind having been sent ; and 
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an even worse massacre of Europeans took place there. It was 
Delhi, you may remember, which became the key of the situation. 

It was heart-rending the next morning to h^r of all the out- 
rages that had been committed in Meerut the previous evening and 
night. 

One poor lady, the wife of Captain G , had been mobbed on her 

way home from church and most brutally murdered, being cut up 

into little pieces. Another lady, a Mrs. E , also a captain's wife, 

was escaping with three little children from her bungalow near the 
Native lines, and had got as far as the gate of the compound, when 
she thought of taking a change of linen for the children ; so telling 
the ayah to go on with the little ones, she returned to the house, 
only to find it surrounded by the rebels and to be cruelly ill-treated 
and murdered. The ayah escaped to her hut with the three little 
children, and kept them in hiding for weeks before she dared 
venture to bring them out ; and when she did they were a pitiful 
sight to see, perfect living skeletons, particularly the youngest, the 
baby. Poor little mites ! Their father too had been killed on the 
parade ground. I have often thought of them, and have wondered 
what became of them afterwards. At the time, they were taken 
charge of by the authorities, and sent to England to their feiends as 
soon as this could be safely done. 

. Colonel Finnis, of the 11th Native Infantry, was, I. believe, the 
first oflBcer murdered. Hearing a great hubbub on his parade 
ground, he went to see what the commotion was about, and was 
immediately fired on and riddled by about a dozen bullets. Three 
officers — I forget their names — finding matters perfectly hopeless in 
the Native lines, got into a turn-turn, or dog-cart, and drove towards 
the Artillery lines. They were followed by a mob of fiends, and two 
of them were dragged from the cart and murdered on the way. The 
third, the driver, getting near the Artillery houses, sprang from the 
cart, and doubling and twisting on his pursuers through the houses 
and compounds, managed to escape them and got safely to the Dum- 

'l)unjma. Another young officer, a Lieutenant E , I think, was 

found the next morning lying in his garden terribly wounded, 
but living, with, I think, thirteen dead natives round him, showing 
how he had fought before he was overcome. He recovered from his . 
wounds, but what became pf him afterwards I do not know. 

In those days European non-commissioned officers used to be 
attached to Native regiments, and generally had their quarters very 
close to the Native lines. Most of these were murdered, with their 
wives and children, some while sitting at dinner, stabbed by their 
own servants with their own knives and carvers. 

One gentleman and his wife lived in a large house some distance 
frcmi,; other dwelling-places. His servants warned him th#t some 
mutineers and budihash^s were coming towards the house, fetched 
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a lad4er, and assisted their master and mistress to get upon the roof 
of the house, in order to hide themselves, while the servants carried the 
ladder far away out of sight, so that it might not arouse suspicion* 
The wretches soon surrounded the house, abusing the Feringhees 
and calling to the servants ‘ Mar ! Mar ! * ® The servants laughed and 
asked them if they expected the Sahiblogue to wait there until they 
came to * m&r * them, adding that the Sahib and Memsahib had 
escaped long before. Thereupon the rebels looted the place, smashed 
the furniture and crockery, and set fire to the house, waiting till it 
was half burnt down before they left to commit further atrocities 
elsewhere. 

As soon as they were gone the servants brought up the ladder 
again, and got down their master and mistress half dead with fright 
and suffocation, and hid theiu in their houses until later, when they 
escaped to the Bum* Dumma disguised in native clothes. 

Another poor creature, a Mrs. Gr , on her way home from 

church, fell into the hands of a party of sepoys. They kept her on 
her knees for about an hour begging for her life, while the wretches 
stood jesting and jeering at her * at last they told her to get up and 
run for her life, and if she escaped their bullets they would not 
pursue her. She did escape^ although they fired a volley after her. 

How many and terrible were similar incidents of which we heard 
the next day ! We remained in our house all day, not knowing 
what would happen next; but towards evening were warned to take 
shelter in a barrack near the arsenal, where all the women and 
children of the Station had already assembled, wives of officers, 
soldiers, civil servants and clerks, all pell-mell. The whole length 
and breadth of the barrack-room was filled by them; there was 
hardly an inch of room to spare. We were rather late in going, and 
so had to pick our way, stepping over and between the sleepers, 
until at last at the extreme end of the room we found a little space 
to put down our bundles of bedding. Here we sat on them the 
whole night through. 

In the morning we returned to the house to pack up and lock 
away our things, preparatory to leaving our homes indefinitely for 
shelter in the Dum-Dumma. While doing so a rumour reached us 
that the convent at Sirdhana had been burnt down, and that all the 
nuns and children, indeed every Christian soul in the place, had 
been massacred. 

The Roman Catholic church and convent at Sirdhana were erected 
by the wife of the notorious adventurer Walter Reinhart, nicknamed 
the ‘ Sombre,* and remembered for his cruel massacre of the British 
at Fhtna. She was a remarkable woman, once a * nautch girl,’ who, 
after husband^s deaths settled, a convert of the Church of Rome, 

* Ball ! kUl 1 
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at Sirdhana. The estate was held by her descendants, the Dice- 
Sombre family, till within a few years ago, when it was brought under 
the hammer. 

You can imagine our state of mind at hearing this, since my two 
little sisters were boarders in the convent. 

While we were still in the house. Major Waterfield, the Assistant 
Adjutant-General, came two or three times to urge my brother to 
hurry us away, as we were the only Europeans left unprotected, the 
rest of the Station having all assembled in the Dum-Dumma, which 
was being hastily fortified. 

Within this square of buildings were included a barrack or two 
and some of the Staff quarters, and a deep trench was dug round 
them, the earth being thrown up in an embankment and forming 
bastions at the corners. In the narrow limits of this Dum-Dumma 
and of the Infantry Hospital, which had also been to a certain 
extent fortified, all the Europeans of Meerut had to live for weeks 
— nay, months — together. 

Well, as soon as my brother, who had been out, returned home 
and was told of the warnings of the Assistant Adjutant-General, he 
at once started us all oflf to the Dum-Dumma, giving us ^pt even 
time to eat our dinner, which w'as ready on the table, but having it 
all packed away in a postal van occupied by our servants. 

At the Dum-Dumma we had to encamp on the open ground for 
two days without even a tent to shelter us from the sun. We 
managed, however, to knock up a little protection by placing four 
carriages in a square, and throwing a large ‘ durrie* or cotton carpet 
over them. Here we had to remain until at last a small building, a 
store-room of some kind, was made available for the convenience of 
the post-oflSce staflf and their families. 

This building consisted of one large room with verandahs all 
round. The room was divided into four compartments, which gave 
shelter to four families, while one verandah was partitioned oflf for 
my brother’s office, and the other three were screened oflf and made 
into bedrooms for several other people, who would otherwise have 
been left without shelter. Altogether, if I remember rightly, ^here 
w'ere about fifty-six of us, grown-up people and children, packed into 
that small building. 

In the meantime we had no further news from Sirdhana, and 
scarcely dared hope that my sisters were safe. Until the post-office * 
was fairly set going again, all that my brother could do was to send 
a letter by a secret messenger, begging them and the nuns to keep 
up their courage, and adding that he would come for them as soon 
as he could, probably on the Thursday afternoon. 

" When it became known that F— — intended going out to 
Sirdhana, he was asked by the military authorities to carry an iirgetif 
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despatch to the officer coznmandicg the Saj^rs and Miners, who 
w^e then on their way from Boorkee,^ and who, it was expected, 
would be near Sirdhana on that day, warning him that his men 
were suspected to be ripe for mutiny. My brother replied that he 
would take the despatch if an escort were given him, and on con- 
dition that it did not take him out of his way, as he was going to 
rescue his sisters and any delay might be fatal. 

‘ Oh yes ! he should have a European escort.’ But when the 
time for starting drew near^ he was told that the Boropeans could 
not be spared, but he could have a native escort. Eventually only 
two sepoy sowars appeared ; and these, on being told the duty 
required of them, set spurs to* their horses and were never seen or 
heard of again. 

Well, my brother started off at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 14th of May, driving our own closed carriage and 
pair, and having beside him on the box a trustworthy native from 
his office. They took with them plenty of loaded fire-arms and 
ammunition ; and he also had two of his ‘ chuprassies ’ or ‘ peons ’ 
riding one on each side of the carriage with drawn swords. My 
poor dear mother scarcely expected to see him again when she said 
good-bye ; and it can be well imagined what we all went through 
until, just at eight <l^clock — exactly four hours after he started — we 
heard first the clatter of the horses’ hoofs; and then the rolling of 
the carriage, which at last drove up with my brother safe and sound 
on the box, and my two sisters with three other girls packed 
carefully inside. Oh ! how rejoiced and thankful we were to see 
them again after the awful suspense we had been in since Tuesday’s 
terrible rumours ! 

It seems that on his way to Sirdhana my brother met several 
parties of mutineers and budmashes from fifty to even 500 strong. 

’Well, on meeting such a party, he made five, ten, or even 
twenty of these men run on before the carriage, threatening to shoot 
them down if he was molested, and only dismissing them each 
time when he was well past the main body. So, thanks to his 
cburage, he safely reached Sirdhana. Here he could see hundreds 
and thousands of the wretches already surrounding the Convent 
walls* but as he drove up they vanished like magic. Probably they 
thought he would not have ventured there at all unless backed up 
by a large force. 

They had been surrounding the Convent for three days, threaten- 

^ inmates. The gates were fast locked, 

the doors and windows all bolted and barricaded. The nuns and 
children had taken shelter in the church steeple, while the three 
priests with all the native Christians were on the roof, where they 

* Sirj^-Sve.piileB north of Meemf. To Sixdl^uia the road branches off fzoxa th^ 
near the ninth milei and in another five miles reaches Sirdhana. 

m ^ 3K 
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bad mounted a large-mouthed stone jar used for ohuming butter, 
which from below looked like a small cannon. By this device they 
kept the cowardly crew in check, particularly after one of the priests, 
to the horror of the others, had ftjred a gun and shot dead a knan in 
the threatening crowd. Even when my brother drove up, the gates 
were not unlocked till my sisters recognised him and the carriage. 

Some refreshment was given him, and he was allowed to take 
his departure with five of the girls, all belonging to Meerut. He 
also carried a letter from the nuns to t|ie General commanding the 
Station demanding, as British subjects, an escort to bring them 
into Meerut. 

But General Hewett would not spare a single man, and but for 

my brother F the poor nuns and children would have been left to 

be massacred. He went round to the officers of the mutinied 
regiments, who had nothing to do, and to our own friends and 
acquaintances, and so raised a volunteer escort of about seventy 
men. With this escort and as many private carriages as he could 
collect, and all his dak vans and bullock carts, he went out to 
Sirdhana again on Saturday, and brought in all the nuns and 
children, with all their goods and chattels. 

They were given half the Infantry Hospital to live in, and re- 
mained in Meerut till the country settled down again, w'hen they dis- 
persed, some to the Convent at Agra, some toMussoorie, others again 
to Sialkot. They never had a boarding-school in Sirdhana again. 

For his rescue of the nuns and children my brother received a 
letter of thanks from the Pope and Boman Catholic clergy, and was 
presented with a pair of handsome silver cups. His eldest son, now 
in the Bengal police, has them as heirlooms. 

A story is told, by the bye, of a clever rescue by the nuns in the 
convent at Sialkot, which I mentioned just now. When the regiment 
at Sialkot mutinied, one of the Eoiopean officers escaped into the 
convent and the gates were locked ; but the mutineers became so 
threatening, promising to spare the convent only on condition of 
being allowed to search it for the officer, that at last the poor nuns 
were obliged to let them in. Dinner had just been served for the 
children, and the nuns made the hunted man lie flat, face down- 
wards, on one of the benches while the girls sat upon him, covWng 
him over with their frocks, and went on quietly eating their dinner. 
The fiends meanwhile searched for him in every hole and comer of 
the building, passing and repassing through the room, but not dis- 
turbing the children ; at last they gave np the search, and took 
themselves off, imagining he must have escaped over the walls. 

Some days after my sisters were brought in from Sirdhana we got 
the &rewell letter which they bad written when they were locked up , 
in the church steeple, and were expecting every moment tdi be, 
massacred. 
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A mo 8 fc pitiifal letter it was^ aini it was veil for otir dear mother 
that she had her girls safe nnder her wing before she read it^ or it 
might, 1 fear, have broken her heart. 

All this time rumours of the frightful massacres, first at Delhi, theu 
at CawnporO) and then at Jhansi, were reaching us day after day. 

At the last of these places a cousin of ours, the wife of a young 

Assistant-Cioinmissioner named , was murdered with her husband 

and three or four little children — and how cruelly murdered ! The 
unfortunate parents were bound and made to look on while their 
poor innocent children were literally tom to pieces. Then the 
father was killed, and last of all the miserable wife and mother. 
And 80 it was with many families there. Who can wonder that a 
bitter feeling against the natives remained with many old Anglo- 
Indians ? Some native servants, however, like our own, showed a 
faithfulness and devotion to which many Europeans owed their lives. 

Day after day unfortunate refugees from Delhi and the surround* 
ing small stations came straggling in, in most woeful plight, almost ^ 
starved and naked, the very clothes torn off their backs. 

Now and again, it is true, the escapes had a humorous side. 
There is a story, for inistance, that the residents of a small civil 
station in the Meerut division met at a magistrate’s house and took 
couusef how they might escape. It was decided, in order to avoid 
observation as much as possible, that they should go off by twos at 
different times and by different routes. 

Now it so happened they were all married people but two — a widow 
and a bachelor ; and as husband and wife naturally wished to escape 
together, the question was, what was to be done with these two ? 
At last some one suggested the best thing they could do was to get 
married, and this was no sooner said than done. The Magistrate or 
Assistaut^Gommissioner, or whoever the civil officer happened to be, 
went through the civil marriage contract with them, and, like the 
others, they set off together, and at last found their way to Meerut. 
After a little time they fell out, and on making it up again they 
attributed their difference to the fact of their marriage not having 
been blessed by the Church, went off to the Protestant church, and 
were remarried there. A little later they again fell out, and on 
making friends again were married for the third time in the Boman 
Catholic church, as one of them waq a Protestant and the other a 
Bomau Catiiolic. So that they found themselves veiy much 
married by the time they had finished. 

A few days after the outbreak at Meerut the * syce ’ who had been 
with poor Mrs. C— - as she drove in her buggy fkom church, on the 
day when she was so cruelly murdered, recognised one of the 
mutderersi the ringleader, in a butcher who used to go round almost 
daily house selling meat. The man was arrested, and, as 

mafriat ^jj^w had ^been proclaimed, wad tried by the Oeuera! 

Sad 
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commaiidisg and his Staff. As it was the first trial by martial law it 
created great interest, and the room was crowded, my brother being 
amongst those present. After hearing the case the General was of 
opinion there was not enough evidence to convict the man, and was 

about to let him go, when Captain C , who was present and 

almost distracted at his poor wife’s cruel treatment and death, 
stepped forward, and, drawing his revolver, cried out: ‘General, 
unless that man is ordered away for instant execution, here’s a bullet 
for him, a second for you, and a third for myself.’ ‘ For God’s sake, 
take and hang him on the first tree you come across ! ’ said General 
Hewett ; and the man was taken off there and then and strung up 
to a tree just outside the Dum-Dumma. 

My eldest half-brother, E T , arrived at Meerut some 

time early in June. He was Inspecting Postmaster in the Lahore 
Division, and his anxiety to know how we had all fared at Meerut 
brought him all the way from Lahore in those dangerous times. 
Fortunately he fell in with Captain Hodson of famous memory, and 
travelled the greater part of the journey in his company. 

On his return to his Division a few months later my brother had 
a skirmish with some mutineers near Jhelum. It seems that He and 
two or three of his men came across a number of mutineers, and 
took refuge in a little fort; there they were 4)esieged by' a large 
number, and after some hard fighting succeeded in driving them off 
with loss. 

But to return to Meerut. 

Finding it very uncomfortable in the Dum-Dumma, where so 
many people were packed into one small house, we formed a large 
party to reconnoitre the Stations. We had about a dozen carriages 
and several horsemen, the men of our party being all well armed ; 
and we drove round the Station to see what damage had been done. 

After driving through the Cantonments and Civil Lines we went 
round by the city and ‘Suraj Kund’ — the Sun Tank, or Monkey 
Tank, as it was commonly called, on account of the troops of monkeys 
always to be seen there. The city people had been warned that if 
they.were found harbouring any budmashes, guns would be brought 
to bear on them, and the whole place shelled. No doubt they had 
neglected this warning, for when they saw our carriages and riders 
coming towards them they got into a state of great excitement and 
alarm, and were evidently under the impression that the day of 
reckoning had come. Long before we got near the gates we could 
see them peering out to reconnoitre, and as we came nearer the gates 
were closed against us — ^not that we had any intention whatever of 
entering the city. 

Now there was a house generally used for the Methodist and 
Scotch Kirk prayer meetings. It was about a hundred yards from 
the large gateway, the main entrance into the Hospital barricades, 
where there was always a strong European guard. Reilly as the 
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place was so &r quiet, we and another family got permission to 
occupy it, and we moved into it early in July, mobt people thinking 
us very foolhardy for venturing out of the limits of the fortifications. 
We were rather nervous ourselves ; but the help at hand gave us 
courage ; and we warned the children, in case of alarm, not to wait 
for directions, but to make as fast as they could for the Hospital. 

An amusing, though at the time very alarming, event took place 

one morning. Mr. B , the head of the family sharing our quarters, 

bad a Mohammedan * chuprassie ’ whom we all disliked and distrusted. 

Well, just at dusk one evening when my brother and Mr. B 

happened to be out, we heard a great commotion not far from the 
house, followed by loud cries of distress from the compound behind 
us. We told this chuprassie, who happened to be the only servant 
about the house just then, to go round and see what it was all about, 
and the wretch returned with the one word ‘ agaya,’ meaning * they 
are come.* 

The children, of whbm there were a dozen, waited for no more, 
but darted at once to the enclosure, running so swiftly past the 
guards that the latter even forgot to challenge them. My mother 

and I rushed to the assistance of Mrs. B and her daughter, one 

of whom was an ofd lady hardly able to move, the other in bed 
with her baby two or three days old. Mother helped the invalid to 
get up, while I caught up the baby on one arm and with the other 
assisted the old lady. We all got as far as the gate of the compound, 
when, stopping to think what it was we were all running away from, 
we decided that we had been too hasty and went back to the bouse. 
And what was it, after all? Only the volunteers moving out on 
some raiding expedition ! Every now and then they were suddenly 
ordered off to destroy some budmash village in the neighbourhood 
of Meerut ; and it was they who had caused all the commotion. As 
to the screams we had heard, the ‘ mali * or gardener of the next 
compound had begun thrashing his wife at the same moment. 

In the meantime the news had spread like wildfire over the 

fortifications, and Mr, B and my brother came tearing home, 

expecting to see most of us killed, but finding us instead in fits of 
laughter. But you may be sure we got rid of that chuprassie the 
very next day for giving the false alarm. 

A few nights later we were alarmed by hearing, as we thought, 
a number of horses furiously galloping over the parade ground, and 
guard after guard challenging, and then, on getting no answer, firing. 

All this turned out to be nothing but, a loo^e horse careering 
over the plain half-maddened by the shots fired after him. 

But one must have lived through such a time to realise the 
infection of such a panic at the moment, even though one can'afford 
to laugh at it afterwards. Certainly many ludicrous incidents did 
happen^ " 

One story that always has specially amused me was that of the 
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t>aiidmaster at Mooltati. Here the authorities had for some time 
feared a rising ; and even the bandsmen went armed to practice and 
stacked their rifles while they were playing. One day when the 
European bandsmen of the First Bombay Fusileers (nicknamed 
* Dirty Shirts’; afterwards the lOlst) were at practice in their 
barrack-room, their Adjutant rode up and gave them the order to 
fall in. Almost while he was giving it he was fallen upon by the 
xhutineers and killed right in front of the room. The bandsmen of 
course charged and rejoined their regiment, after which for some 
hours there was severe fighting. It was only towards evening that 
the bandmaster was missed and could not be found anywhere. At 
last the bandsmen gave up the search for him, and went to Collect 
their instruments and put them away, when, on taking up the big 
drum, they found the poor old man crouched under it. In his terror 
and alarm when left alone in the practice room he had staved in the 
head of the drum and drawn it down over him, and there he lay 
huddled up the whole day, afraid to stir lest* he should be found and 
killed. , 

It was certainly a time of intense excitement, and danger too. 
All our available fighting men were before Delhi, whence — forty 
miles off as it was — we could frequently hear {he distant boom of 
the siege guns. 

We were left in Meerut with barely a hundred able soldiers and 
not an hour’s ammunition. The Gwalior Contingent, about 15,000 
strong, who had risen and were going to reinforce the mutineers at 
Delhi, passed Meerut on their way and were encamped within three 
miles of us for several days, debating whether they should attack us 
or not. It was only the rumour that Meerut had been undermined, 
and that they would be blown up the moment they put foot in the 
Station, which saved us. 

We lived in the Meeting House till early in September, when 
we removed to one of my father’s houses in the Artillery lines and 
close to the Arsenal. Two of my sisters had nearly died^ one of 
cholera and the other of fever, in the Meeting House, and as soon 
as they could be moved we went to the Artillery lines. Her^ we 
remained until my father joined us on his return from Agra in 
October, when we went back to my brother’s at the Post-oflSce in 
order to settle and arrange his house for him on his approaching 
marriage. 

We then rented a small house just across the road in the 
Hussar lines, as it was still considered unsafe to live far from the 
neighbourhood of the garrisou. After the fall of Delhi in Sept* 
ember 1857 the country indeed gradually settled down ; but it was 
£ot till well on in the summer of 1858 that Meerut returned to its 
normal condition, and we Vrere able once more to Inlmblt our old 
house in the Civil liues^ ^ 

Kate Moom 
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The essence of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, as definitelji or at all 
events provisionally, outlined in his Glasgow speech last month, is 
neither protection, nor reciprocity, nor retaliation, but the consolida- 
tion and unification of the Empire. It is in ignoring the fundamental 
principle of his proposal to reform the fiscal system that adverse 
critics both wander from the point and become unjust to the reformer* 
It may be true — it doubtless is true — as Sir Henry Fowler says, 
that we as a nation have been free traders from purely selfish 
motives, and not in order to educate the world in economic orthodoxy. 
It will 1)6 not less selfish on our part to modify the practice of free 
imports in order to draw together in indissoluble bonds all the 
members of the British Empire. To those who do not care for 
Imperial unity, or who do not believe that any closer tie than tbe 
bond of sympathy can be devised to hold together the Empire, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s appeal is naturally as that of a voice crying in the 
wilderness. But to those who are convinced that, if the bond be not 
tightened by material considerations, it will loosen and slacken and 
gradually fall away, the question is not how Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme consorts or conflicts with accepted doctrine, but how far it 
will serve to consolidate. It is a pity that so many ardent and 
sincere free traders should have no limit to the scorn with which 
they attack other free traders, quite as ardent and sincere as 
themselves, who contend that free trade as a means to an end 
must be adapted to the conditions which now exist, and to the 
future which portends. Eager combatants who never gave more than 
passing thought to fiscal. affairs before the present controversy, and 
whose acquaintance with Colonial matters is limited to the communi- 
cations of * Our own correspondent ’ in the daily newspapers, now equip 
themselves as they rush into the controversial fray from the well- 
stocked armoury of economic and statistic^ literature. The weapons 
are excellent, and the enthusiast for orthodoxy can make splendid 
play with them. But to those who, like the present writer, have 
spent a lifetime in the study of practical economics, of the variations 
of commercial exchanges, of the industrial developments of the world,, 
of the vicissitudes of trade, of the growth and consequences of foreign 
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tariffs, and in close and constant intercourse with the Colonies, the 
matter is far beyond the flights of statistical legerdemain* The whole 
gospel of economic truth is not enshrined in Blue-books or tabulated 
in repelling columns by the King’s printers. 

To those of us, indeed, who have been for a lifetime engaged 
in matters the contemplation of which now convulses the novices, 
the present controversy has long seemed inevitable. Not yesterday, 
but twenty years ago, some of us thought, and had the courage to 
say, that if Imperialism meant anything it meant fiscal reform. 
In these twenty years Imperialism has become a dominating force, 
though not yet expressed in Federation, and whether it is to live or 
to die must depend on how the British citizen defines his duty to 
economic tenets. If he insists upon adhering to free trade- as it 
exists now and is supposed to have made our prosperity, his decision 
will be from pure selfishness. If he decides upon adapting the 
national fiscal system to the claims of Imperialism, his decision will 
also be from pure selfishness. In the one case, however, the issue 
will be narrowly national, in the other splendidly Imperial. 

It is as easy to trip up Mr. Chamberlain as any other reformer 
with his own previous speeches and his own former opinions. It 
is as natural for Mr. Chamberlain as for his Opponents to make 
occasional slips in dealing with masses of statistics. It is foolish 
for those who dissent from Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme to ^ chortle ’ 
over any little flaw they discover, or imagine, in it as proof of his 
incapacity to deal with the matter. If, for instance, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s predictions as to the Imperial consequences of neglect of the 
fiscal reform he advocates are to be held as of no worth because his 
expectations with regard to the industrial cost of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were not quite fulfilled, what becomes of the 
Cobdenite’s faith in Cobden, w'ho predicted within five years an 
international reaction in favour of free trade — which is further 
oflF than ever? It is as true now as when Mr, Chamberlain told 
it to the Colonial Premiers last year that ‘ our first object is free 
trade within the Empire.’ It is as true now as then that free trade 
within the Empire does not necessarily mean the total abolition of 
Customs duties. It is also true that a preferential tariff designed to 
promote free trade within the Empire must have a protective effect 
in some instances to begin with. Without dealing just now with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s political arguments in favour of a change in our 
fiscal policy, let us see, in brief, what his present scheme is. It is 
founded on the proposition that in order to give preference to the 
Colonies we must tax food. 

The proposal, then, is not to tax raw materials, but to tax food, 
alad in such a way that the tax on food would not add to the cost of 
living in this country. Mr. Chamberlain would, in the first place, 
impose a lotr duty on foreign com, and po duty at all upon corn 
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coming from British possessions. The duty upon foreign com 
would not exceed 25. per quarter, and maize would be exempt from 
duty because it is used by farmers for feeding stuff. He would 
make the duty on flour such that it would be a substantial preference 
to the British miller. He would put a tax of about 6 per cent, on 
foreign meat and dairy produce, but he would not tax bacon, because 
it is largely used by the poorest of the population. He would give 
a substantial preference to our Colonies upon. Colonial wines, and 
perhaps upon Colonial fruits. Against these imposts he would take 
off three-fourths of the duty on tea and half the duty on sugar, and 
he would give a corresponding reduction on cocoa and coffee. 
If the whole of the new duties were paid by the consumer, Mr. 
Chamberlain estimates that the net result of the new duties impcsed 
and the old duties repealed would be that the agricultural labourer 
would be half-a- farthing per week better off, and the artisan would 
be neither better nor worse off. The whole of the duties would not, 
however, be paid by the consumer, and the agricultural labourer 
would, in fact, gain 2d. per week, and the town artisan 2^d. per 
week. The Treasury would lose about 2,800,000i. per annum, and 
Mr. Chamberlain would make up for this by puling a duty on all 
manufactured good's, not exceeding 10 per cent, on the average, 
varying with the amount of labour employed in the manufacture. 
The object in imposing a higher duty where much labour is employed 
would be to secure for this country the kind of manufactures which 
employ the largest amount of labour here. A duty of 10 per cent, 
on manufactures, he estimates, would yield the Exchequer at least 
nine millions a year, and one-third of this sum would go to make up 
for the loss suffered by the Exchequer in remissions. The remainder 
would be employed in reducing other taxation. It is not of material 
moment whether these calculations are literally accurate or not. 

The cry was immediately raised that this is an attempt to put 
the equivalent of 28. per quarter of wheat upon the ‘ poor man’s loaf.’ 
It is not so. The duty is to be on foreign wheat alone, and out of 
81 million cwts. imported in 1902 we imported over 22^ million cwts. 
froin Canada, Australasia, and India. In any case, then, more than 
one-fourth of our imports of wheat would be untaxed, and that pro- 
portion is quite sufficient to influence the selling price in our markets. 
Moreover, the proportion of untaxed wheat is bound to increase 
immediately, and to progress steadily as Canada develops and as the 
States of the American Union grow up to their own food-producing 
capacity. The foreign countries with a surplus of wheat to dispose 
of must send it here, because there is no other importing country of 
any magnitude. Wheat cannot be stored indefinitely, and there can 
be no object in a producer storing one year’s surplus when the next 
year’s surplus is bound to add to the stock. Moreover, wheat must 
be turned into cask* It cannot be kept in the form of dead capital 
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by the producers* The same, of course, has to be said of meat and 
dairy produce, on which a duty of 5 per cent, is proposed* That 
duty will not fall upon the vast products of the cattle ranches of 
Canada, the sheep runs of Australasia, and the dairy farms of both 
British possessions, but it will stimulate the export from them* 
More especially ought a tax on dairy produce to do something to 
revive the agricultural prosperity of Ireland. 

To the proposed remission of half the existing duty on sugar it 
is objected that the sugar duty was imposed as a war tax, which 
ought now to be all repealed* But a tax upon foreign sugar has 
always been in contemplation as a means of breaking down the 
bounty system, and under the Brussels Convention a countervailing 
duty must be placed on all bounty-fed sugar in the future. The 
proposed remission of three-fourths of the duty upon tea will bo a 
saving, though a doubtful blessing, to the working-classes, who 
already consume too much of it. In the tea duty might be found 
some compensating preference for India, but it cannot amount to 
much, seeing that, out of 294^ million lbs. imported last year, only 
30 million lbs. were from countries other than British possessions. 
The most that India can hope for in this connection is that the 
reduction of the duty will increase the consumption of the’ better- 
class teas. And that may be no inconsiderable advantage in the 
long run. 

There is a good deal of wildness in the discussion about who 
pays the taxes on imports. The Chinaman, says Sir Henry Fowler, 
does not pay the tax on tea, nor the American that on tobacco. 
Perhaps not, though the Indian planter has a pretty strong convic- 
tion that ho pays the most of the duty on his own production, or 
why should he be so pressing to have it reduced or abolished ? But 
the comparison here is fallacious. The proposal is not to tax all the 
com and meat and dairy produce we import, but only the quantity 
we import from foreign countries* This is very far from being the full 
supply, and the price, therefore, will be dominated, not by the tax, but 
by the untaxed producers anxious to place their wares on our market. 
It is a well-known commercial fact that ' the turn of the market * is 
given by a very small shortage or a very small excess supply of a 
commodity* In the case of wheat it will not be America which will 
make the price jplus the tax, but Canada, or Canada and India and 
Australia. They cannot hold their wheat any more than America 
can, and the price at which they will sell is what Americans will 
have, proportionally, to accept. Who pays the export coal duty, 
levied by one free trade Chancellor of the Exchequer and supported 
by another? Certainly not the foreign consumer, when he has 
Supplies of local or other foreign coal to choose from. It falls npcm 
the carrier, the middleman, the British coal-owner, and theminer* 
So will a British impost on wheat fall upon the foreign, lailfay 
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canri^/ the middlemen, and the finrmers, all anzions to get the 
crops to nuirket. 

It is not so Very long since we were dependent on Russia fbr the 
main portion of onr com supply. Then the United States by the 
devdopment of internal communication, as well as by the cultivation 
of her vast prairie lands, was enabled to displace Russia. It iO 
within the power of Canada in turn to displace the United States. 
She has the largest unoccupied area of the best wheat>growing lands 
in the world, but she wants the people to cultivate them and the 
means to bring the crops cheaply to oversea markets. These means 
will be found under a preferential treatment which would put a 
modest premium on her agricultural resources. Not a large premium, 
for a too rapid filling up of the Dominion, before its internal com- 
munications are complete, would unduly raise the price pf land and 
overtax the nascent abilities of the country. It would be a grave 
social and economic error to attempt to make Canada the immediate 
alternative to America'* as our com supplier, but it is the part of 
wisdom to improve the way for her becoming so in the fulness of 
time. 

'Wi^h curious perversity it has been insisted that Mr. Chamber- 
Iain’s proposed pr^erences in favour of Colonial foodstuffs will 
disunite the Colonies, because they cannot all get the same allow- 
ance. Canada, for instance (it is said), will draw the major portion of 
the preference in wheat, and Australia will draw so little that she will 
be discontented and demand a preference in wool. But if Australia 
cannot as yet get much out of the preference to Colonial wheat in 
the Mother Country, until her agricultural system is more thoroughly 
developed and equipped, she can obtain as much of the preference as 
she cares to compete for in butcher meat, dairy produce, wines and fruits. 
It is not necessary that all the Colonies should benefit under the same 
schedule. There is a wide range open to them without touching raw 
materials, and yet there is a good deal to be said in favour of a tax 
upon foreign wool (which forms 20 per cent, of our imports of raw 
wool) for the encouragement of Australia, New Zealand, and Cape 
Colony. With a suitable system of drawbacks on exports it wotdd 
not affect our export trade in woollen manufactures at all. And 
then as regards Australia, what she needs in order to become one of 
the greatest wheat producers and exporters of the world is a large 
system of i^igaUon to overcome the difficulty of periodic droughts. 
,'With advantage secured in the British markets for her wheat over 
theA of foreign producers she would easily get all the money required 
for such a purpose. And Uiis presents a view of preferential tariffs 
which does not seem to have occurred to British investors in Colonid 
pw^rty. 

• ' It has often ooeurred to the present writer, when professionally 
engaged in ddvihg into tariffs and treaties, that t^e eoownate 
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importance of tariflFs is generally over-estimated. A new tariff, may 
dislocate relations and divert some current of trade, but it does not 
impair the well-being of the country imposing it. I^et us not forget 
that our own commercial eminence was established before we adopted 
free trade. After we became pre-eminent other countries went in for 
protection of their own industries to compete with ours — and they 
have succeeded. At all events, America and Germany are growing 
up to us, France has held her own, and Eussia is progressing. We 
cannot suppose that the peoples of these countries love high tariffs for 
their exactions. If there were no benefits the tariffs would not be pre- 
served. The peoples who maintain them are quite as eager for busi- 
ness as we are, quite as fond of money as we are, and quite as capable 
of balancing profit and loss as we are. Certainly high tariffs have 
not prevented the economic development of America and Germany. 
But neither have high tariffs created that development. It is the 
result of the character and capacity of the people, as well as, but 
more than, the natural resources of the countvies. How the qualities 
of a people tell in the commercial struggle may be seen in the case of 
Holland with her few natural resources, and in the comparative slow- 
ness of the progress of France with even greater natural resources 
than Germany. Within the British Empire we have seen protective 
Victoria prospering simultaneously with and alongside of free-trade 
New South Wales. If political causes be indicated as explaining 
the large and rapid growth of America and Germany and the com- 
parative industrial stationariness of France, it may be asked how 
political causes affected Victoria as against its free-trade neighbour? 
No ; the progress of the two Australian Colonies was not due either to 
the presence or the absence of tariffs, but to the qualities of the people 
inhabiting both, in utilising the natural resources of their countries. 

The argument is used that the United States has flourished 
under protection not because of protection but because it is a 
country which embraces every climate, from the Arctic to the Torrid 
zone, every class of food, and every variety of other commodities 
essential to industry. And it is contended that because of this 
variety no comparison can be made between America as it has been 
and the British Empire as it may be. But the British Empire 
contains as large an assortment of climates as the United States — 
nay, larger — and produces as great a variety of food and of the 
materials of industry. Protection has certainly not prevented the 
phenomenal development of the United States, and, since there is 
such a propensity in these days for argument by analogy, it may with 
perfect force be contended that reciprocity cannot retard the develop- 
ment of a consolidated British Empire, containing all the resources 
that America has, and possessing all the external relations that she 
has not. There are no duties at all between the several States of 
the American Union, but there is a heavy land carriage* By*and-by, 
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when preferential tariffs have done their work, there will be no 
duties at all between the several States of the British Empire, and 
there is comparatively cheap sea carriage. The let-well-alone advo- 
cates reject the idea that intra-imperial commercial interchanges 
can ever be of a character and quantity sufficient to dispense with 
inter-State tariffs. Such critics do not take wings of foresight to catch 
the gleam of the future. As has been done between the formerly 
separated British Provinces of North America, as has more recently 
been done between the British Colonies of Australia, so can be done 
between all the members of the British Empire. There are any 
number of opposing statistical arguments, no doubt, but statistical 
arguments will not prevent the growth of Empire and the redistribu- 
tion of industries. It is the future we have to provide for, and we 
cannot do so by merely clinging to the practices of the past, as if 
they are necessarily good for all time. 

These are the considerations which strike one in connection with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to make good the losses on preferences 
to Colonial foodstuffs Ijy a duty of 10 per cent, on foreign manu- 
factured goods. This tax would not be a fixed ad valorem one, and 
would vary according to the amount of labour in the goods, but the 
idea is to arrange it to average 10 per cent. To make up for the 
preferdhces to the Colonies this would be a revenue tariff. 

On this point Jlr. Chamberlain has, since his speech, announced 
that he spoke of an average duty of 10 per cent, on manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods. In some cases the duty would be 
higher and in others lower than the average, and it would be de- 
termined in all cases by the amount of labour expended upon them. 
Thus, if there were a tax on boots and shoes, the tax on leather, 
which is partly manufactured, would be much less. What would 
happen if the policy were adopted would be (he says) that an expert 
committee would be appointed to collect evidence from all the 
manufacturers before fixing the tariff, and to take into consideration 
the specific circumstances of each trade and the part played in its 
success by the different articles used in the production. This is the 
scientific spirit in which the Germans work, and this is what Mr. 
Chamberlain wants to imitate. Of course, it seems a formidable task 
to jfeople not accustomed to tariff revision, but it will have to be faced 
if we do not want to be submerged. It will be a difficult, but not an 
impossible task ; yet the results can hardly be as Mr. Chamberlain 
estimates if it is to have the effect he desires — of restraining the 
imports of such manufactures as compete with our staples. Obviously 
the more such imports are checked, the less will the tax produce. 
Wldle, however, it would be unsafe to depend for nine millions a 
year on such an impost, it can always be made to yield enough to 
compensate the Exchequer for the losses under the preferential 
scheme. Mr. Chamberlain is, perhaps, too sanguine in expecting 
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'Enough surplus revenue from manufactures to relieve taxation 
materially otherwise. In the first place, an average of 10 per cent, is 
too much to exaqt ; for there are many items, and perhaps those the 
most fi-equent and most high-priced, on which even & per cent, 
would be too much. And, in the second place, this impost will 
have to be utilised in making reciprocal arrangements with foreign 
countries. This, however, is a consideration which affects the 
finance, not the principles, of the whole scheme. 

With regard to these principles it is not to be questioned that 
Great Britain has prospered to a wonderful degree with free imports. 
It is also not to be denied that America, Germany, and even Bussia^ 
have prospered to a remarkable degree under protection. But America 
and Germany have become keen competitors with us in less than a 
generation, and, though we are not altogether stationary, they are 
increasing apparently at a greater rate. Their increase is not due to 
protection, but why should they increase at all if protection is essen- 
tially hurtful ? It is quite evident that our free trade does not prevent 
them from assailing our citadels, and assuredjy our free trade did not 
make all foreigners our friends when we were in the throes of a war for 
the maintenance of the Empire. Are we to be deterred from according 
pi^ferential treatment to our Colonies, and from doing all that seems 
to us good for the strengthening and enriching of the Empire; by the 
fear of offending those who had not even a word to say in our favour 
when we were in trouble ? And is it to be supposed that the United 
States would even in spirit resent our doing for our home and over- 
sea trade what they do for their own, and deride us every now and 
again in a friendly way for not doing ? If free trade in the United 
Kingdom has not made for us friends among all nations, Imperial 
preference will not make us enemies. But even if it did, a tariff war 
or two, to guard the portals of Empire, would be less disastrous than 
a military war or two to defend its outposts. 

It will be, however, as difficult for any nation to engage us in a 
tariff war because of our preferential duties as it is at present for us 
to offer reciprocity to any nation because of our want of such duties. 
All 4he leading industrial countries have already tariffs practically as 
high as they can make them. That of America is well-nigh pro- 
hibitive, and the feeling in the United States now is in favodt.of 
reducing, not of increasing or abolishing, the imposts. Moreover, 
the market offered by the British Empire is the largest in the world 
for all the products of the world, and it is not the practice of business 
people to quarrel with their best customers. All our foreign 
competitors know very well — ^better than some of our British 
commentators seem to do — that we have more power to injure them 
than they have to injure us. But why should they even WMt to 
injure us for merely doing what they do themselves ? Mankind 
may be mostly fools, but nations do not go to war for the mere sake 
of fighting. The world is largo, and even if one or two countries did 
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*cat up rough/ thab would not affeot our trade with others. It is 
the wildest folly to suggest that all the nations of the world, or even all 
the industrial nations produoing goods similar t% our own, would 
enter into a fiscal alliance against us. They could not do it if they 
would, and they would not do it if they could — ^because it would not 
pay. It is not a case of risking collision with hundreds of millions 
of foreigners for the sake of ten millions of Britons, but of enabling 
these ten millions to make the most of their heritage and to increase 
the strength and prosperity of the Empire. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has invoked the prophets te tell 
the people of this generation ‘ of the misery, the low wages and the 
starvation, the despair, the turbulence, the rioting, which prevailed 
in this country so long as the prosperity of the country was hide- 
bound by protective laws.* Well, the people of this generation have 
seen the farm lands and factories of America, the industries of 
Germany, blossom and bloom under hide-bound protective laws 
without either misery, low wages, starvation, despair or turbulence. 
We believe in free trade, but we also contend that the progress of 
nations is not obstructed by tariff policies. This country has not 
prospered under free trade more than other countries are prospering 
under protection. Moreover, it is not the case that Great Britain 
was in^n industrially decrepit and commercially stagnant condition 
befo>re she adopted free trade. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century England was practically the only manufacturing country 
in the world ; she wrested the command of the seas from the Dutch ; 
her commerce covered the globe ; and she was the banker of the world. 
All that was the case long before the protective tariff was abandoned. 
We do not claim it for protection, but neither do we allow all the 
advance made after the repeal of the protective laws to free trade. 
History and actual experience demonstrate that it is as possible for 
any nation to thrive under the one system as the other. We believe 
that the free trade system is the better for this country, but only if 
that system is applied with due consideration of our Colonies and 
with preparation for the future of the Empire. 


Imports into United Kingdom 


. Year 

Total Imports 

Manufactured and Vartly 
Manufactured Goods 

Percentage of Manufactured 
and Unmanufacttiredoji the 
1901 basis 

1893 

' 406,000,000 

408,000,000 

08,100,000 

68-7 

1894 

101,700,000 

71-3 

1895 

417,000,000 

107,700,000 

• 75-5 

1896 

442,000,000 

117,600^000 

82*4 

1897 

461,100,000 

128,800,000 

86*8 

1808 

471,000,000 ' 

125,100,000 

87*7 

1899 

485.000. 000 ! 

623.000. 000 1 

136,900,000 

05^ 

1900 

146,200,000 

101-8 

1001 

522,000,000 

142.700.000 

148.907.000 

1000 

1902 

528.000.000 

104-3 
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The preceding table, compiled from the receht Board of Trade 
Blue-book on British and Foreign Trade and Industry, shows the total 
imports into the pnited Kingdom since 1893, the value of manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured goods imported, and the percentage of 
the latter to the former bn the basis of the 1901 figures=100. 

Note the progressive increase in the imports of foreign manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods. We will now marshal the 
exports in the same manner : 

Exports from the United Kingdom 


Yeiir 

Total Exports 

Exports of Manufacturcfi 
and Partly Manufactured 
(ioods 

Percentage in Exports of 
Manufactured and Partly 
Manufactured Goods on 
1001 basis 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

218,000,000 

188,900,000 

85-5 

1894 

216,000,000 

183,700,000 

83-1 

1895 

226,000,000 

195,000,000 

88-2 

189 G 

240,000,000 

208 800,000 

94-5 

1897 

234,000,000 

199,900,000 

90*6 

1898 

233,000,000 

198,000,000 

89-6 

1899 

255,000,000 

213,800,000 ^ 

96-7 

1900 

283,000,000 

224,700,000 

101-7 

1901 

271,000,000 

221,000,000 

100 0 • 

1902 

278,000,000 

227,600,000 

103-0 


Here we see the comparative smallness of the proportional 
growth of the exports of British manufactures. 

It is true that while articles of food and drink are not included among 
the manufactures, many of them are really the products of manufactur- 
ing industry, such as beer, whisky, jam, confectionery, &c. But we 
shall have a further look at the exports. First, let us see as to the dis- 
tribution of them. Not to multiply figures we will take those for 1890 
and those for the latest commercial year, showing the principal 
foreign countries and British possessions separately (see p. 849). 

In the twelve years our total exports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods have declined by over one million sterling in 
the recorded values. The encouraging feature is the large increase 
in the shipments to British Colonies and Possessions. In 1890 we 
sent 65 per cent, of our exports of manufactures to foreign countries, 
and in 1902 we sent only 58 per cent. In 1890 we sent 14 per 
cent, to British India, and in 1902 13 per cent. In 1890 we sent 
16 per cent, to our self-governing Colonies, and in 1902 23 per 
cent. In 1890 we sent 6 per cent, to other British Colonies and 
Dependencies, and in 1902 6 per cent. 

As free traders we resent the disingenuousness of those who 
endeavour to impression the minds of the people the fallacious 
idea that it was free trade alone that has given us cheap food, not 
improved facilities of production and transport, and the opening-up 
of , new sources of supply. The craving for cheapness is a mark of 
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To 

1890 

1902 

Germany .... 

Belgium. ' . 

Holland ..... 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

United States. 

15.960.000 
6,766,000 

9.392.000 

12.537.000 

4.649.000 

6.246.000 

29.089.000 

16.442.000 

7.061.000 

6.829.000 

10.260.000 

6.209.000 

3.678.000 
19,468,000 


83,629,000 

69,837,000 

All foreign countries . . | 

149,651,000 

131,686,000 

British India . . . . | 

Self-governing colonies . 

Other dependencies 

32.089.000 

35.616.000 

11.649.000 

30.873.000 

62.211.000 
12,876,000 


79,154,000 

96,969,000 

All countries . . . ^ , 

228,806,000 

227,646,000 


immaturity of conception. Against the ‘ cheap loaf ’ which the 
platfonueer erects as the idol of the working man, he neglects to 
place the decay of our agricultural industry, the depopulation of 
the Highlands and of Ireland, the overstocking of the towns from 
the rural districts, and the consequent overloading of the urban 
labour market. To the complaints of the effects of the * dumping ’ 
of trust-born and tariff-bred foreign manufactures, it is answered with 
shallow levity that it is good for us to profit on the losses of our foreign 
competitors. The cheaper we can get anything and everything, it 
is claimed, the better for the whole community. This is the merit 
of free imports, but it is not the philosophy of free trade, nor the 
fact of real experience. The British shipbuilder, for instance, 
welcomes the importation of German ship plates at a lower price 
than either the German or the British manufacturer can make them. 
He says it enables him to build ships cheaper than either Germany 
or America. Perhaps it does, though it is evident there is a great 
deal more than in the price of steel material which enables us to 
build ships more cheaply than Germany or America, the one of 
which has various State subsidies to cheapen material, and the. other 
of which has the cheapest steel in the world. But even if it does, 
the prosperity of the shipbuilder and the activity of the shipyards 
are not for the greatest good of the greatest number when gained at 
the expense of our own iron trade. The forces and interests converged 
in the production of every ton of steel ship plates are greater and 
more widespread than the forces and interests converged in laying 
foreign steel plates together to form the hull of a ship. There are 
the steel factory, the rolling mill, the blast furnace, the coal-mine, 
VoL. LIV— No. 321 3 L 
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the iron-mine, the lime-kiln, and the various agencies of transport. 
On every 1,000 tons of steel rods imported from Germany into this 
country, the British manufacturer of steel-wire saves, perhaps, 
5s. per ton on the material, say 2501., but the community loses the 
employment of the labour required for the mining and transport of 
3,000 tons of ore, of 1,500 tons of coal to be converted into coke 
used in smelting that ore, of 450 tons of coal to convert the pig-iron 
into billets, and of 550 tons more to make the billets into rods, 
besides the labour of the iron works. It is impossible that this 
country can benefit by obtaining foreign iron or steel or any other 
manufactures below the fair cost of competitive production, if the 
effect of the cheapness is to restrain or destroy our own industries. 
Of what profit can it possibly be to Great Britain or the Empire to 
build cheap vessels with German or American steel, if our own steel 
works are compelled to put out their furnaces and close their doors ? 
The free trader of shallow views will try to find an answer in the 
plasticity of labour, and point vaguely to indefinite employment 
in hypothetical industries for the displacl^d workers. But skilled 
labour is not so plastic as the academic economist supposes. You 
can neither make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear nor a shipwright out 
of an iron smelter. , 

The fair cost of competitive production is not found in the pro- 
ducts of American trusts, or even of individual American producers, 
or in the products of German syndicates with their ‘pools.’ . They all 
produce under the shelter of protective duties which enable them to 
obtain suflSciently profitable prices at home to permit of their placing 
surplus production abroad at a loss. The trusts are the children 
of the tariffs, and it is probable that the trusts will break down 
under their own overgrowth. But while the tariffs remain they 
will afford a bounty on the exports of the countries which compete 
with us. There is no analogy between the American combine or 
German trust and our own combinations of trading companies. 
The plain truth is that by our present system of free imports we 
provide a system of protection for foreign producers to the detriment 
of our own, and at the same time we treat Britain-beyond-the-Seas 
as a stranger and would-be interloper. 

Now, how far have our exports been affected by the tariffs of 
foreign countries? This it is impossible to answer with perfect 
accuracy, but it is possible to see how our trade with protective 
and non-protective countries has compared, period by period. 
Taking the protective countries as Russia, United States, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy (with Belgium 
and Holland thrown in because so much of the trade of Germany 
passes through them), and taking Canada and Victoria as protective 
Colonies, we have the following distribution : 
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Exports of British Produce. 


All ArUclcB 

To Protected Coiintrlea and 
Oolonica 

To ISon-protccted Countries and 
Colonies 

ISfiO 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

66 

44 

1860 

61 

49 

1870 

63 

' 47 

1880 

49 

61 

1890 

46 

54 

1900 

45 

65 

1902 

42 

68 


Manufactures only 

To Protected Countrice and 
Colonies 

To Non-pro tc<,* ted Couutrie? and 
('oloiiles 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1850 

67 

43 

1860 

60 

60 

1870 

60 

60 

1880 

47 

63 

1890 


66 

1900 

42 

68 

1902 

• 38 

62 


The percentage of manufactured goods to our total exports to the 
foreigi^ protective countries was 96 per cent, in 1850, 90 per cent, 
in 1860, 86 per cent, in 1870, 85 per cent, in 1880, 83 per cent, in 
1890, 72 per cent, in 1900, and 73 per cent, in 1902. The small 
increase in 1902 over 1900 seems to have been due to the abnormal 
demand last year from America, and to the decline in the value 
of coal exported. It does not, therefore, affect the fact that our 
exports of manufactures to the protected foreign countries are falling 
off continuously. The decline in the shipments to the protected 
Colonies has not been so great, viz. from 93 per cent, in 1850 to 
91 per cent, in 1900 and 87 per cent, in 1902. 

We give these figures because Mr. Chamberlain has been sharply 
criticised for taking 1872 as the basis of the comparison he made in 
his Glasgow speech. It was an unfortunate year to select, not because 
it vitiates his argument, but because it gave his opponents a point 
to aim at. But, as a matter of fact, the declared annual values of 
impjrts and exports do not properly reveal the actual movements in 
trade because of the fluctuations in price. Note, for instance, in the 
second table above, how the large advances in coal and iron in 1900 
raised the total value of the exports of that year. One way of getting 
at an accurate comparison Is to recalculate the values on the basis of 
prices in one normal year. Another is to take the quantities only — not 
by any means an easy thing to do from the Board of Trade returns. 
We resort, therefore, to a series of elaborate calculations made by 
the ex-President of the Chamber of Shipping, Mr. John Williamson, 
who has cast into tons weight the British exports over a long series 
of years. In the following table are given the whole exports in 
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tonnage, and separately the quantity of coal and coke, which being 
deducted, shows the exact quantity of manufactured goods : 


Year 

Exports 

Deduct Goa! and Coke Exports 
and Bunkers 

British Manufactures 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1869 

16,086,258 

- 10,588,435 

= 5,497,823 

1872 

19,796,373 

-13,198,494 

= 6,597,879 

1878 

24,763,937 

-19,512,643 

-6,251,294 

1879 

26,909,418 

-20.843,420 

= 6,066,998 

1880 

30,943,748 

-23,628,627 

= 7,316,121 

1881 

32,232,806 

-24,819,186 

= 7,413,620 

1882 

34,651,152 

-26,533,984 

= 8,117,168 

1883 

37,614,889 

-29,171,942 

= 8,342,947 

1884 

37,652,621 

-29,958,692 

= 7,693,929 

1885 

37,725,828 

-30,448,634 

= 7,277,104 

1886 

37,506,205 

-29,983,198 

= 7,623,007 

1887 

39,750,094 

-31,323,397 

= 8,426,697 

1888 

42,615,469 

-34,089,855 

= 8,625,614 

1889 

45,687,963 

-36,760,923 

= 8,927,040 

1890 

47,070,170 

-38,226,432 

= 8,843,738 

1891 

47,450,724 

. -39,620,211 

= 7,830,513 

1892 

46,248,555 

-39,057,745 

= 7,190,810 

1893 

44,171,702 

- 37,171, 48t{ 

= 7,000,216 

1894 

49,371,961 

-42,367,215 

= 7,009,746 

1895 

49,892,118 

-42,519,419 

= 7,872,609 

1896 

52,193,360 

44,199,382 

= 7,993,978 

1897 

55,675,023 

-47,557,806 

= 8,117,127 

1898 

55,480,723 

-47,810,356 

= 7,670,S67 

1899 

02,554,178 

-54,611,401 

= 7,942,774 

1900 

65,584,648 

-57,860,541 

= 7,734,004 

1901 

64,565,996 

-57,362,745 

= 7,203,261 

1902 

68,188,570 

-60,045,962 

= 8,142,608 


These figures strikingly reveal what most of us are apt to forget, 
how very large a proportion of our exports consists of the crudest of 
raw material — coal. No doubt it is a material the * winning,’ con- 
veying and shipping of which give employment to a very large 
amount of labour and to an enormous mercantile fleet, but the 
supply is not inexhaustible. Of actual manufactures our exports 
in 1902 were nearly 800,000 tons less than in 1889, yet 1902 was 
a peculiarly good year, enriched by the exceptional demands of 
America. The period of decline has been the last decade. Suppose 
we go to the year before the Franco-German war (since 1872 has 
been objected to), and omit 1902 because of the abnormal conditions 
then due to the boom in the United States, we have the following 
comparison : 


Year 

Total Exports 

British Manufactures 


Tons 

Tons 

1869 

16,086,258 

6,497,823 

1879 

26,909,418 

6,065,998 

1889 1 

46,687,963 

8,927,040 

1809 

62,554,178 

7,942,774 

1900 

66,584,548 

7,734,004 

1901 

64,565,996 

7,203,261 
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Surely these figures, relatiugto wholly different years from those 
cited by him, amply support Mr. Chamberlain’s contentions. A very 
serious thing is that our export trade in textile manufactures, on 
which such an enormous proportion of our industrial population and 
wealth depend, has been practically stagnant for the last twenty 
years. Taking the same years as above we have : 


Year 

Exports of Textile Manufactures 

Exports of General Manufactures 


Tons 

Tons 

1869 

812,608 

4,683,222 

1879 

8(38,364 

5,197,644 

1889 

l,326,6a3 

7,600,367 

1899 

1,278,161 

6,664,613 

1900 

1,180,420 

6,644,578 

1901 

1,240,020 

5,964,231 

1902 

1,234,403 

6,908,115 


In this case we add 1902 just to show that notwithstanding the 
exceptional run caused^ by America on heavy manufactures the 
exports of textiles still further declined in that year. 

There is another consideration with regard to our oversea trade. 
What we have with foreign countries we hold in a measure on 
sufferance. It is in the power and it may be in the policy of any one 
of the industrial nations to deprive us of all we have that is worth 
having of that trade, by imposing prohibitive tariffs on our products. 
It is not probable but it is conceivable. But by fiscal arrangements 
with our own Colonies we shall always have our trade with them and 
they with us, a trade which must go on becoming steadily and 
immensely greater. It is not necessary to prove decay in the past ; 
it is quite enough to indicate decline in the present, in order to 
emphasise the propriety of providing for the future. There is nothing 
in history to compare with the conditions which exist now, nothing 
in economic records or authority to teach us what will result from 
these conditions in the future. What we may reasonably expect, 
however, is that if our Colonial territories are opened up and utilised 
as the States of the American Union have been opened up within 
the present generation, we shall have an analogous growth in 
Imperial population and wealth. 


Benjamin Taylor. 
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FOREIGN TARIFFS AND WELSH 
INDUSTRIES 


There exist in England two industries of considerable importance, 
depending upon the property possessed by iron or steel, of being 
rolled when red hot into thin sheets, and of the sheets being then 
coated with a film of tin or zinc, the permanency of the coating 
being due to the formation of an alloy of either of the two white 
metals with the iron base. The covering of tin protects thairon 
sheet from the action of vegetable acids, and that of zinc from 
atmospheric oxidation. 

By means of these properties the tinplate finds a universal use 
as a cheap unbreakable packing material for various foods, oils, 
tobacco, and other commodities ; and the zinc-covered plate, under 
the title of galvanised iron, is widely used wherever a scarcity of 
slates or timber calls for a cheap metal roof or permanent building 
materials are not cheaply procurable. 

The special interest attaching to these two industries at the 
present time is due to the large proportion they form of our metal 
exports, the immense use they have made of the cheap steel imported 
from Germany, Belgium, and the United States, below the cost of 
domestic production, and the check the first-named received, almost 
amounting to ruin, from the McKinley tariff of the United States. 

^The danger of thereby forming too narrow a view often tempts 
our economists to pay scant attention to such concrete examples a 
particular industry may afford of the economic results of our fiscal 
policy that might yet prove instructive if regarded in their true 
proportion. 

These two industries are capable of furnishing us with actual 
demonstration of some of the effects on our commerce, of the pro- 
tective policy adopted by all other manufacturing nations, of the loss 
a British industry can suffer by a tariff levelled against it, and of the 
gain we may derive from a foreign country so protecting its indus- 
'tries that its producers are able to export to our own shores their 
surplus output at less than the cost of production in either the 
exporting or importing country. 
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I will first deal with the tinplate industry, which provides much 
food for reflection in the combination it presents of the two above- 
mentioned effects of the varying fiscal policies adopted by the great 
manufacturing countries. This important industry was located in 
South Wales more than a century ago, finding in the coal and iron 
there produced the fuel required for its manufacture, and the raw 
material that comprises 98 per cent, of its substance ; the remaining 
2 per cent., consisting of tin, was first transported from Cornwall, and 
later from the Straits Settlements and Australia, and was con- 
sequently no less accessible to South Wales than to any other 
locality on the seaboard. As the trade increased the Welshmen 
became proficient in the skill the manufacture demanded, and, as 
skilled labour accounted for 20 per cent, of the total cost, the 
industry, once established, was not easily removed from its first 
home. 

The low cost at which foods, such as meat, fish, and fruit, could, 
by means of the tinplate, be packed in the countries most favoured 
by nature for their production, and afterwards distributed, per- 
manently preserved, in small units throughout the world, gained for 
the tinplate industry a rapidly increasing demand. 

Bjj 1880 the inventions of Bessemer and Siemens had provided 
mild steel as the base of the tinplate, in place of hammered iron, 
and thus the decreased cost of production further extended the uses 
to which the article was adapted, and by 1890 the export had assumed 
the important total of 430,623 tons a year. 

To supply the industry with the raw material it now needed, 
steel works were built, the valleys along the coast of Monmouthshire, 
Glamorganshire, and Carmarthenshire were developed, and the pro- 
sperity of these three counties rapidly advanced with that of their 
chief industry. Each year new works were erected and new districts 
opened, and it appeared that no limit could be set to the ultimate 
development of this peculiarly Welsh craft. 

The check, however, came in 1891, from America, in the form 
i)f the McKinley tariff. Previous to that date South Wales had 
practically supplied the world’s requirements of tinplates, and the 
United States, with their superabundant food supply demanding 
distribution, had become by far our largest customer, as the following 
figures indicate : — 

Total Tluplate Exports Proportion taken by United Stales 

1889 .... 430,623 tons 331,311 tons 

1890 .... 421,797 „ 329,436 „ 

The United States had long endeavoured to establish this manu- 
facture for themselves, and their large consumption of it, and the 
outlet it would afford for their growing steel production, determined 
them to make any effort to secure the trade. This they did in 1891 
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by levying a duty of cents per lb. on imported tinplates ; the 
immediate effect of which was to stop, for a time, the importation 
from Wales, their consumers having heavily stocked themselves with 
Welsh plates in anticipation of, and prior to, the date of the enforce- 
ment of the duty. 

The closing of many Welsh works and loss of employment, 
followed, and numbers of our workmen, deprived of their means of 
livelihood at home, crossed the Atlantic to seek employment in the 
United States, where the government and the capitalist were strain- 
ing every nerve, by offering free sites and bounties to Welsh manu- 
facturers, to teach their own people the art of tinplate making, and 
to found a tinplate industry of their own. 

Aided by the skilled labour thus procured, they were soou 
successful, and the measure of their success may be gauged by an. 
examination of their yearly production since 1890 : 


1891 . 

Tons 

06:i 

1894 

Tons 

. 74,260 1 

1 1897 

Tons 

. 266,698 

1892 . 

. 18,803 

1895 

. 113,666 c 

1898 

. 326,915 

1893 . 

. 55,183 

1890 

. 190,362 i 

1899 

. 397,707 


But what America gained, England lost. The tinplate industry 
in America does not depend on cheap materials or cheap labour, but 
on the tariff alone. At any period during the succeeding years, 
which comprise several of great overproduction in the United States, 
the Welsh plate freed from duty would have considerably undersold 
the American made article in that country. 

Thus did the blow fall on the chief industry of South Wales, 
instant in its dire effect, and rendering the manufacture of tinplates 
unprofitable there for many years. 

The export to the United States did not, however, actually cease, 
the margin between the prices of the Welsh tinpate jplus the duty 
and the American product was small, prejudices existed in favour of 
well-tried brands, and the American manufacturer had many difGi- 
culties to overcome before he could place the needful quality in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy his market. Under the Dingley tariff 
also a rebate of 99 per cent, was given on imported tinplates that 
were afterwards re-exported with their burden of food and petroleum, 
by the canning and oil industries, and this portion of the American 
demand is still preserved for the Welsh maker, though arrangements 
were last year completed between the United States Steel Trust 
and its workmen to counteract this advantage now held by Wales, 
should a fall in their home demand threaten their production with 
diminution. The effect on our industry of the McKinley tariff is 
seen in the following figures of our exports to the United Statea 
since 1890. 
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Tods 


Tons 


Tons 


1890 . 

. 329,435 

1893. 

. 263,166 

1896. 

. 119,646 

1891 . 

. 327,882 

1894. 

. 216,068 

1897. 

. 83,861 

1892 . 

. 268,472 

1896. 

. 219,646 

1898. 

. 67,222 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


Tons 

. 58,915 
. 60,386 
. 77,395 
. 60,120 


In spite of the steadily increasing demand of our Colonies and 
South America for tinplates with which to pack their food exports, 
and of Russia and the East to export their oil, and of home consumers 
to distribute their biscuits and cocoa, the trade has never recovered 
from this blow, as the following table of our total exports from 1890 
to 1902 bears sad witness : 



Tons 


Tons 

1889 . 

. 430,623 

1893 . 

. 379,233 

1890 . 

. 421,797 

1894. 

. 363,928 

1891 . 

. 448,379 

189). 

. 366,982 

1892 . 

. 395,449 

1896, 

. 266,965 



Tons 


Tons 

1897. 

. 271,909 

1901 . 

. 271,667 

1898. 

. 260,963 

1902. 

. 311,986 

1899. 

. 256,629 



1900. 

. 273,966 




As I write I can call to mind the failure or closing down of no 
less than twenty-eight* works during these years, resulting in the 
cessation of work at 1 90 mills, nearly half of those in existence being 
thushffected at one time or another, and their sale at break-up values 
representing an immense loss of capital ; and but for the enterprise 
of many of the manufacturers who altered their machinery, and 
adapted it to the rolling of roofing sheets, in competition with the 
Midland districts of England, these figures would have to be added 
to. The workmen, who in the days of their prosperity had largely built 
themselves houses, suffered greatly, and had not the rapid develop- 
ment of coal-mining, in all the tinplate localities, gradually absorbed 
those whose former occupation was gone, public attention could not 
but have been directed to this unfortunate industry. 

The exports to other countries than America, however, slowly but 
steadily increased during these years of stress, and by 1900 the 
demand once again approximated the supply, curtailed as the latter 
was by the number of mills permanently dismantled, or adapted to 
other uses, and during the last three years the trade has again 
become a profitable one, though of much smaller dimensions than 
ten or twenty years ago. 

*It is therefore abundantly demonstrated that the McKinley 
tariff, against which we could offer no effective protest, checked the 
progress of our prosperous tinplate industry, stopped from that day 
to this the erection of new works, and enabled the United States to 
manufacture, by 1902, 400,000 tons a year, which would otherwise 
have gone to swell— nay, double — our Welsh production, since every 
ton of American tinplate has been purchased by the American con- 
sumer at a price approximately equal to that of the Welsh product 
with the duty added. 

So far it is manifest that the effect of foreign tariffs has been 



disarttotis to thia kidiutij,' bat imotber teaaUi 
demaads inveatigation, namely, the opporbnoiby tiiey «ff«id' 
tiaplate maker to tmy bia aapply of row ateel from a bigbly ipmteeted 
conntry by meana of tbe Maw of aorplua,’ as Mr. Oamegie ^ termed 
it, at a price lesa than the cost in bis own coimtty or the one tiutt 
prodnceait. 

We have material for an inquiry, as since 1900 we have been 
constantly importing raw steel from America and Geniiiany at the 
ports of Swansea and Newport, the whole of the former and a great 
part of the latter being nsed in the manufacture of tinplates. 


Imports of Foreign Steel at Newport Swansea 


1899 . 

. . 7,754 tons 

4 tone 

1000 . 

. . 27,146 „ 

24,024 „ 

1901 . 

. 29,322 „ 

12,437 „ 

1902 . 

. . 69,015 „ 

24,511 „ 

(seven months) 1003 . 

. . 122,092 „ 



The importation from the United States was of short duration, 
and was occasioned by a great rise of values in Europe, due to a 
scarcity of coal, occurring when the Presidential elections had 
disturbed the American markets, and since then we have obtained 
none of our raw material from that country. 

Those who control the United States Steel Trust, however, 
predict a recurrence of their steel exportation when the phenomenal 
demand that has existed for two years in their home market begins 
to decline. 

From Germany, however, we may expect the exportation of semi^ 
finished steel, in the form of sheet bars and billets, to assume a more 
permanent character. 

The production of steel in Germany has grown by leaps and 
bounds, ten years witnessing an increase of 300 per cent, compared 
with our 65 per cent., until now its total has almost doubl^ our 
own. 

In order to secure markets for so enormous ah output the 
Ge^au manufacturers have combined together to keep their home 
prices at a profitable level, and deliberately to sell their surplus 
outside their own country at below the cost of production. 

Their admirably cheap water transit to and down the Bhine» 
and the proximity of their ports to our own, will probably enablo 
them to compete in our home market with less sacri^ce tiban 
confronts the United States in a similar onslaught on Eogland. 

Since the tinplate maker has made use of this supply^ he 
usuaBy been able to procure German steel at a price ten a 

ton^j^cm £rfi^ is manifest that if he ootdd have inc^ 

Ws profits by to e^nal figure, or by thereby redn«fing 
, fltimnli^ oontomption, and ihoroased 

v^bht';^e. whole / 



Fommir pmmmim 85*?^ 

vNiNlldi bi^ by th0 preset^ TirttxiftUy made him by title 

ithele of tito Gemmn pw 

la eitiber of these events the gain to ojir cotnxtty vNinld have 
to be measured solely against the loss oooasioned by the closing 
of the Welsh steel works that had grown np with the tinplate 
industry. 

Bht experience shows us that neither of these events occurred. 

Tinplates are exported from no country except England^ and 
their price is therefore governed entirely by the demands of the 
markets and the supply by this country, and is not affected by 
that of a foreign exportation. From this cause and also because 
the cost of a tinplate as a packing material bears so small a ratio to 
the value of the oil or food to packed in it, an ordinary rise 
in price has never yet diminished, nor a fell stimulated, its con- 
sumption. 

The margin of profit has always been very small since the 
passing of the McKinley tariff, and the financial resources of most 
works have therefore bSen insufficient, and the knowledge of these 
fects, by the great buyers and merchants in the trade has largely 
placed the market under their control. This probably accounts for 
the undoubted fact that each period of cheap foreign bar importa^ 
tion has been coincident with a corresponding fell in the selling 
price of the tinplate. The immediate result therefore has been 
detrimental to the trade as a whole, since the fall in the selling 
price affected all manufacturers, while the reduction in cost only 
those who were able to use the imported steel ; and that the pecu- 
liarities of the trade prevented all tinplate makers taking advantage 
of this cheap import is proved by the fact that throughout this 
period some thirteen Welsh steel works, producing only raw steel for 
the tinplate and sheet industries, regularly turned out for Welsh 
consumption about 10,000 tons a week, at a price necessarily 
governed by cost and usually lOs. a ton higher than that of the 
Oerjman bars. There is therefore cause to doubt very gravely the 
value to this industry of the bounty-fed steel of Germany and 
America ; and that in other respects our country suffers loss is 
evidenced by the stoppage to-day, in South Wales, of no less than 
nine steel works all built within the last twenty years for the pro- 
duction of steel for the tinplate industry, of which sevei^ were in 
pp^atibn tihen the foreign influx commenced, 
v' When to this list we add the numbers of furnaces that are now 
lying idle in the works that are still manufacturing, we are con- 
l^irted by an'alarU^ and the undoubted fact that a larger 

of f^e potential power of steel production is at present in 
dtittie ih l^th Wate 'thau te in the world )/ 

ea^h of the. idle 
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poses at over 1202., and represents when in full work a yearly wages 
bill of more than 5,0002., the loss now being suffered by the Princi** 
pality is very obvious. 

I have shown that the cheap foreign steel, when available to the 
tinplate maker, is of very doubtful value to this particular industry 
at large, and I propose to cite a few facts which indicate that its 
value to the nearly allied manufiEicture of galvanised sheets is 
equally open to question. 

The rolling of iron into sheets and the subsequent coating of the 
sheets with zinc, and corrugating, to add strength for building and 
roofing purposes, were until recent years confined to the Midlands, 
principally Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 

The necessity forced on the Welsh tinplate makers, by the 
passing of the McKinley tariff, of finding new uses for their capital 
induced some of them to commence the manufacture of galvanised 
sheets, utilising the steel that South Wales produced so cheaply, in 
place of the puddled iron of the Midlands, as their raw material. 

The trade, being chiefly an exporting one*, also found in South 
Wales a convenient locality from which to distribute its product 
over the world, and this consideration has contributed to its develop- 
ment in Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, and Carmarthenshire. 

The principal markets are our Colonies and our Eastern posses- 
sions, and probably none of our exporting industries is so directly 
affected by our Colonies* prosperity as this one. The effects of the 
South African war, the Indian famine, the proclamation of peace, 
the drought in Australia, and the bounteous harvests in Canada, 
are all to be observed by an examination of our exports of thia 
article. 

Until the latter part of 1899 this industry purchased its raw 
material entirely from British producers of iron and steel, but since 
that date it has made considerable use of the German, American, 
and Belgian steel bars, imported at Newport, Liverpool, and the 
north-east coast, and thence transferred to the Birmingham district, 
or ^sorbed by the rolling mills in the vicinity of the ports. 

In the former case the importation was followed by the closing 
down of the iron forges, and in the latter of the Welsh steel works. 
To judge, therefore, whether this direct loss to the country has 
been met by an indirect gain, we must observe the effects of the 
foreign bounty-fed import upon the particular industry that used 
it as raw material. 

The following table will assist us, the supply of cheap foreign 
steel available for the industry each year being represent^ by the 
imports at Newport. 

This table shows a steady increase in the yearly exports from 
1898 to 1901, and a phenomenal one in 1902 which requires 
explanation before the table can prove of value for our purpose* 
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Bars Imported at Newport 

Total Export of 
Galvanised Sheets 

Valno per Ton 

1898 . 



220,594 tons 

£ S, da 

11 3 8 

1899 . 


. 7,754 tons 

238,853 „ 

13 1 10 

1900 , 


. 27,140 „ 

247,247 „ 

16 6 6 

1901 . 


. 29,322 „ 

260,287 „ 

12 16 3 

1902 . 


. 89,616 „ 

331,272 „ 

12 2 8 


The early part of 1902 witnessed a great demand for galvanised 
sheets for blockhouses in South Africa, and the latter part of that 
year a call for material with which to rebuild the damaged houses 
and farms, when the end of the war rendered repairing operations 
practicable. 

Disregarding this phenomenal year, we see that the price of this 
article bears no relation to the demand exi^pting at any time for it. 
A steady yearly increase is observable, unaffected even by the 
50 per cent, rise in value during 1900. 

This is doubtless due to two causes : — 

(1) England beings the only exporter of galvanised sheets, the 
colonial and foreign consumers have to obtain their requirements 
from us at whatever cost. 

(2) Since no one would willingly build a house or even a roof 
of corrugated iron if other material were available at anything 
approaching equal cost, the presumption is that the consumer’s 
demand is less affected by the ruling price than by his necessity. 

Therefore it is probable that the country has not, by the use of 
a cheaper raw material than it can itself produce, materially increased 
its export. 

That the selling price of the finished article has not been greatly 
reduced by the use of cheaper raw material is also probable, since 
the proportion of German steel to the total used by the galvanising 
industry is still small, and the selling price must be chiefly governed 
by the cost of the larger proportion of the raw material consumed, 
and the home supply is usually 10s. a ton dearer than the foreign. 

The generalisations of our economists must ultimately be based 
upon the observed results of varying causes, and the object kept in 
vifw throughout this paper has been a statement by a manufacturer 
of the actual effects upon a particular industry of the unequal fiscal 
conditions existing in the different manufacturing countries of the 
world, and an addition of fact to the premises from which, in con- 
junction with other considerations, the economist can draw the true 
conclusions. 

It is admitted that the outlook of the manufacturer is too limited 
by individual interests to permit of his forming a comprehensive 
judgment; but it is claimed that the facts herein narrated do imply 
a doubt of the value of free imports, in certain cases, even to the 
industries that use them as raw material. 


F. W. Gilbebtson. 
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POOR LANCASHIRE 


It is nearly forty years since we heard much of poverty in Lanca- 
shire. Certainly for the last thirty years ‘ Manchester ’ has been a 
synonym for wealth, but to-day circumstances are unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the years between 1861 and 1864, when North and 
South were at war in the United States. In those days we heard 
a great deal of Lancashire ‘ clemming.’ There is perhaps little 
actual widespread ‘ clemming ’ to-day, but there is very considerable 
poverty, especially in certain portions of the County Palatine, 
which formerly were famed for their exceeding prosperity. Kossen- 
dale, for instance, which up to quite a recent period was familiarly 
known as ‘ The Happy Valley,’ is now suffering greatly from real 
want. Guarding ourselves against taking an unduly depressed and 
depressing view of things, a visit to such typical towns as Bacup, 
Bury, and Bochdale, or the Burnley district in Lancashire, to Glossop 
in Derbyshire, and crossing the Cheshire border to Macclesfield and 
Congleton, is sufficient to subdue the spirits of the most rampant 
optimist. Those of us of Northern blood are, perhaps, the most 
touched sympathetically with the pathetic position of a people who 
bate begging even more than they hate ‘ clemming,* too proud to 
proclaim their suffering from the house-tops. Speaking generally, 
the mill-hands are bearing their trial bravely with Northern reason- 
ableness, understanding that it is nobody’s fault and everybody’s 
faq^t. For the root of the existing trouble has really been want of 
foresight on the part of the men as well as on the part of the 
masters, an inability to discern the logical necessity that giyen 
causes must produce given effects. They have been too extravagant, 
and have not put by sufficient savings against a rainy day. 

Independently, moreover, of these outlying and particularly 
afflicted districts which I have named, Manchester itself is anything 
but happy, though at a first glance after an absence of thirty years 
one is more than ever impressed with the crowds of well-dressed 
people, the lively movement in the streets, the wonderful number 
•of electric cars, the gorgeousness of the great new Midland Hotel. 
These are all superficial evidences of wealth and prosperity, but after 
a few hours* rambling about listening to the talk of men and 
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women, after going on ’Change or to Parker’s Bestanrant, one 
becomes aware that a very defined though subtle change has come 
over the spirit of the dream. The difference between the state of 
affairs now, compared with forty years ago, is that it was very obvious 
in the years 1861—4 that there was a real famine of cotton and that 
the price of middling Orleans had risen from 2^^. per pound in 1860 
up to 2s. 6cZ. per pound in 1864. There was no supply of American 
cotton for Lancashire during those three years. But, for this year 
just closed, there is a crop of nearly eleven million bales in the 
United States as compared with the five million bale crop of 1860 
which was then a record crop, so much so that people in those days, 
before the American War, began to say that cotton in the future 
would no longer be sold by the pound but by the hundredweight. 
The difficulty that is in all men’s minds to-day is how to explain 
satisfactorily the existing state of things. There are optimists who 
attribute all the trouble to the recent American corner in cotton 
and who believe — or affect to believe — that as the new crop comes 
forward and the corner is broken Lancashire will revert immediately 
to its former prosperity. On the other hand, many sound-judging 
manufacturers and merchants are doubtful whether the disease does 
not lie far deeper than any corner, and they dwell on the fact of 
the enormous increase of new machinery all over the world and 
particularly in the United States and on the Continent in the last 
fifteen years especially. They are well aware that whereas in 1860 
Great Britain was by far the greatest consumer of cotton in the mills, 
to-day the relations of the cotton-manufacturing countries are 
fundamentally altered. Even up to the latter part of the s^eventies, 
Lancashire took the lion’s share of the American crop; the 
Continent {i.e. Germany, France, and Switzerland) took a much 
smaller share ; and the United States themselves took the smallest 
share of all the three great consumers. In those days the whole of 
the United States’ consumption was confined to the Eastern States — 
Ehode Island and Massachusetts particularly. There was no cotton 
manufacturing, to speak of, in the South ; and the most remarkable 
development of that very remarkable country is that the consumption 
in the Southern mills has, for some years, been increasing by such 
leaps and bounds that for the season just closed (1902-3) it is 
exactly equal to the consumption in the Northern mills, with the 
result that the total consumption of the United States is now the 
greatest in the world. The Continental consumption has also in- 
creased very much more rapidly than the British. In a word, 
whereas forty years ago Great Britain was first, the Continent second^ 
and the United States third; now the United States is first, the 
Continent second, and Great Britain a bad third. The question of 
the future supremacy in the trade therefore resolves itself into the 
survival of the fittest. All the mills with old-fashioned machinery 
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must go to the wall. It is the old story of stage-coaches veruus 
railways. It is easy for economic philosophers to say that these 
improvements in the methods of production are in the long run all 
for the benefit of the world ; but it is cruelly hard upon the people, 
whose bread is taken out of their mouths, during the period of 
transition. It is to be feared that there are a great many mills in 
Lancashire still equipped with old-fashioned machinery, and it is 
diflScult to see what will become of them in the future. But, over 
and above this difficulty with machinery, there is another more 
deeply-seated difficulty which is the resultant of a deteriorating 
tendency in the character of a considerable portion of the inhabitants. 
Betting and drinking have increased to an alarming extent during 
the last fifteen years. Lancashire is not peculiar in this respect, for 
all through Great Britain, and in every section of society, from the 
highest in the land down to the casual costermonger, these two vices, 
which are intimately and inevitably allied, are eating like a cancer 
into the heart of the body politic among the women, now, unfortu- 
nately, as well as among the men. Under these circumstances it 
seems passing strange that a distinguished English statesman should 
go into the witness-box, before a Parliamentary Commission on 
betting, and assert publicly with all the weight of his authority that 
in his opinion betting is really doing no harm to the English people, 
but is rather encouraging a manly taste for sport. A typical 
Lancashire woman of the lower class, in whose company I* travelled 
the other day from Manchester to Oldham in a third-class carriage, 
told me, in reply to a question, that trade was very bad in her district, 

‘ partly perhaps on account of t’ war, but mostly because t’ women 
bet a shilling on nearly every race, and they take t* bread out of t’ 
children’s mouths to obtain the shillings, and that was a thing 
unknownst in Lancashire fifteen years ago, as it was also for women 
to be seen drinking in the public-houses ’ ; and half a dozen fellow- 
travellers in the same carriage all confirmed her statement. 

There are very many causes at work difiFerentiating the place 
that Great Britain holds to-day in the world’s productive capacity, 
compared with the position she held less than half a century ago, 
but^certainly not the least important causes are betting, drinking, 
and the exaggerated importance attached to sports, particularly 
when the term sport is enlarged to connote all the loafers who go 
to look on at football or cricket matches, taking no part themselves 
in the games. The hearts and minds of the British people, un- 
happily, are no longer in their business, but are rather in aimless 
amusements; and as the hearts and minds of the people of the 
United States are very much in their business, the result may be 
•predicted with considerable accuracy, unless we speedily and deter- 
minedly reform our bad habits and put away childish things. 

The other day it was said by a speaker at the British Association 
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at Southport that we need have no anxiety as to any decrease in our 
export trade, and, with special reference to the cotton-nianufacturing 
export trade to India and China, it was asserted that, even if this 
export trade were to fall off, Manchester could do still better by in- 
creasing her output of electrical appliances or some other form of 
industry. Now it is obvious that a considerable sum of American 
money has been expended in the plant of such a concern as the 
Westinghouse Company, and it is also evident that there has been 
an enormous expenditure of English money on municipal enterprise, 
and on the Manchester Ship Canal, for instance, all which outlay for 
the time being conduces to the apparent prosperity of Manchester 
and the districts around. It increases the demand for labour 
and keeps up the rate of wages. But we have to consider that 
the only way in which we can ultimately pay for our gigantic 
imports of food is by our exports of commodities, and it is therefore 
idle — nay worse than idle, it is mischievous — to assert that it is a 
matter of comparatively small moment whether or not the export of 
manufactured goods from Lancashire (which form our largest item or 
exports) goes on increasing or remains stationary. And the most 
important point of all is that the export trade shall be profitable, 
whi(^ it certainly has not been for the last twelve months in 
Lancashire’s speciality of cotton manufactures; indeed, I am in- 
formed by a very high authority amongst the manufacturers that 
as a matter of fact there has been no really profitable margin between 
the cost of the raw material and the finished article for the last fifteen 
years, with the exception of the five years 1897-1901, which, curi- 
ously enough, included the three years’ war. The position, as I 
understand it, has been that profits have too frequently been declared 
by many mill-owners which were not real profits at all, because the 
revenue accounts were not debited with the due amount for depre- 
ciation in value of machinery, buildings, &c. Besides which, many 
of the mills with old-fashioned machinery have actually been making 
losses instead of profits for years past, but they have been carried 
along — are now being carried along — on borrowed money. Of course, 
with the violent fluctuations of late years in the price of raw cotton, 
a 4ew mill-owners have made great profits by laying in large stocks 
of cotton at the beginning of a season when it may have been selling 
at per lb. for example, and selling their yarn or cloth later 
on in the year, when the price of raw cotton may have advanced to 
say per lb., and the prices of yam and cloth would then of 
course be considerably higher than when the raw cotton was at 
3^c2. But in reality such a profit is not a genuine manufacturing 
profit, but is rather a profit on a speculation in cotton, for which it 
is hot necessary to run a mill. Such a speculation can be made on 
the Liverpool * flags ’ without even the expense of a clerk or a desk. 
In a gambling transaction of this sort, however, as in all gambling 
Toi^ nv— No. S 21 8 M 
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transactions, it must ever be borne in mind that there are sm*e to b^ 
losses as well as profits, and in the long run most people find that 
there are more losses than profits. It is not business. 

Then, in regard to any future exportation of electrical apparatus, 
how do we stand in competition with the United States and Germany ? 
I am afraid the answer must be, * Very far behind.^ Surely, then, 
the profitable export of cotton manufactures is absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of this country as a whole, and in order to export 
profitably, not only the skill of the manufacturer but also the 
intelligence of the merchant is necessary. As regards skill, 
Lancashire will always be hard to beat, for there is the hereditary* 
adaptability of the workman, during many generations, and the 
climate is particularly favourable ; but the trade suffers somewhat 
perhaps from harassing Governmental interference in the matter of 
inspection of the machinery, &c. in ^he mills; unfortunately, too, the 
general intelligence of the British merchant is a memory of the past. 

Of late years they seem to be very often either too late, or prema- 
ture, in their purchases of raw cotton, and wliichever way they time 
them they generally turn out to be mistaken. Nor have they their 
eyes half open to what is taking place in the general trade of the world 
outside Lancashire. Many of the old firms have been going for 
generations. The grandfathers and fathers made the money, and 
the sons are now chiefly occupied in spending it, on Scottish moors 
or playing polo. A considerable number have converted their busi- 
nesses into limited companies, very rightly and sensibly from many 
points of view, but unfortunately a salary-managed concern is 
seldom good enough to win in a fierce competitive struggle. This 
general slackness of directors and managers in attention to business 
— making it a secondary rather than a primary consideration and 
matter of interest — is one of the danger-signals up against us and, 
in my view, another danger-signal is the growing excess of our general 
imports over our exports. For what is the position ? Taking Sir 
Eobert Giffen’s estimate of 1 78,O0O,O00Z. per annum as the amount of 
our-.* invisible exports,' and adding this amount to the visible exports 
during the five years 1898-1902, we have just been able to pay for our 
imports ; i.s. during these last five years the two sides of the account 
are balanced and no more, whereas previous to 1898 there was always 
a surplus of exports over imports, amounting from 30,000,0002. up 
to 70,000,0002. each year. 

And this brings us to the question whether Mr. Chamberlain's 
reliance on the consuming power of ouf self-governing Colonies has 
a solid basis in fact. What has really happened, and what is really 
happening, is that these eleven millions of people borrow money in 
Xondon in order to pay for a considerable proportion of their imports 
every year, and these imports go to help the unemployed in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. The urban labour parties in the Colonies vote 
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for whatever Q-oveminent borrows the most money from Mr. Boll- 
Cohen. Great Britain has done her level best to spoil her children 
by this prodigality in lending, and anyone who has an ear to hear 
must be well aware that there are already mutterings from the 
British public foretelling the knell of British lending, outside our 
own island, except on a much smaller scale than heretofore. 
Perhaps, some day we shall learn to apply an ancient Scottish 
adage which is very much to the point, though a little coarse or 
homely in expression : ‘ Keep your ain fish-guts for your ain sea maws.* 
There are unemployed in Manchester and London, as well as in 
Sydney, Melbourne, or Johannesburg. What if we were to curtail our 
loans to our Colonies ? Then, at any rate, we should be in a position 
to ascertain accurately the amount of British commodities that can be 
profitably exchanged for Colonial commodities. That is the basis of 
sound trade — commodities exchanged for commodities, rather than 
commodities exchanged for paper promises to pay. It is quite true 
that it is one of the functions of an old and rich country to develop 
the resources of the new, poorer countries. We have done this for 
the*5ast century, particularly in the case of the United States, in the 
case of Canada, in the case of Australasia, and, last but not least, in 
the c4se of South Africa. But eat mod us in rebus. 0 ur lending abroad 
ought always to be conditioned by the growth of the loyal white 
population amongst the borrowers, and it must also be conditioned by 
the amount of available liquid capital in Great Britain, It will be fatal 
for us to go on relying on cash borrowed on call from the Continent. 
And if we look at things as they are to-day, and as they are likely 
to be, casting a glance always a little ahead, so far as may be, we 
shall find that there is a great danger lurking in the ‘ Shy lock’ part. 
‘ The present by the future, what is that ? ’ We must not lose the 
‘ art of production ’ of commodities, whilst we make ourselves more 
and more dependent for our incomes on our loans abroad. One of 
the great triumvirate of world-poets warned us more than 600 years 
ago against the danger of * sudden gains,’ i sxibiti guadagni, and 
ia a memorable passage Dante, who was a great political economist 
as well as a supreme poet, has told us how * Your art is, as it were, 
Gift’s grandchild, and it behoves mankind to gain their life and to 
advance, but since the usurer takes another way, Nature herself 
and in her follower disdains he, for elsewhere he puts his hope.’ ^ It 
is always dangerous for anyone who is not a Dantist to quote 
the great Florentine. He is so easily misinterpreted, and readers 
put into his verses many meanings which he himself would never 
have imagined; but *Art’ in this passage certainly carries a wider 
signification than Dante's own art of poetry, or the art of painting 
(we know that ‘ Dante once prepared to paint an angel ’), or the art 
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of music, which is so frequently referred to in the Divine Comedy. 

‘ Art ’ in this widest sense may be taken to include the ^ art of 
production," whether of cotton manufactures or steel manufactures 
or anything else to which human laboui', intelligence, and skill 
are applied, as opposed to the mechanical operation without labour, 
intelligence, or skill of the coupon-cutter. Florence had not yet 
invented coupons, but the City of Flowers ‘was then the financial 
centre of the world and the great lender of cash to poorer countries 
abroad, particularly to the England of those days ; and this excess of 
lending presaged the decadence of the famous city on the Arno 
600 years ago, just as a like excess may presage the decadence 
hereafter of a still more famous city on the Thames unless we 
have a care, and from the same causes, as all will remember who call 
to mind the famous passage where Cacciaguida describes Florence 
in the olden time when she * abode in quiet, temperate and chaste." 
History repeats itself sometimes, though always with a difference ; 
and another interesting parallel may be found in Bruges and Ghent. 
But if we sound to the depths the heart of the great English 
people it is right enough yet. The chief trouble is that we flave 
been too rich and are too luxurious, and the remedy for our ills — 
prospective ills rather than present ills — is simple to a fault. It 
can be summed up in the one little word ‘ economy," not only the 
economy that prevents waste of money and substance by our Imperial 
Government, by our municipalities, and by private individuals, but 
also economy of time, too much of which is dissipated by a business 
people in racing, betting, polo, golf, bridge, &c. instead of * minding 
the shop " ; for, however grandiloquently we may talk of our Imperial 
mission, our Imperial greatness, and our great organising qualities, 
we are au fond, and must always remain, to our great honour, a nation 
of shopkeepers. The danger of the immediate future is that we may 
be inveigled into too great reliance on ‘ The Government," instead of 
the old-fashioned reliance of the individual on himself, and it 'rs 
difficult to foresee what the answer is to be if a ‘ clemming/' Lan- 
cai^hire comes to demand help from the Government, coiisidering 
that this same Government is prodigally lending hundreds of millions 
of pounds to South Africa and Ireland. ^ • 

What Lancashire is thinking to-day all England will be thinking 
to-morrow. The problem in front of us is not really, or principally, 
a fiscal problem. * The world in every part is pregnknt with the 
new creed," and the serious question is how to steer warily, for we 
have already pointed the nose of our ship towards State Socialism, and 
it may be difficult now to alter the course. 


J. W. Cross. 
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Mr. Gladstone, who to the day of his death continued to blame the 
Cabinet of 1892 for having resigned on the Cordite Vote, has left on 
record his opinion that a Ministry, so long as it can command a 
majority in the House of Commons, need not, under any circum- 
stances, relinquish office. I do not know whether the present 
Frime Minister was one of those to whom Mr. Gladstone during his 
lifetime communicated this opinion, but recent events seem to show 
that it is one which he shares with the old Liberal leader. 

When 1 closed my chronicle of last month it was known that 
four# members of the Cabinet had resigned — three because they 
could not support Mr. Balfour’s policy on the tariff question, and 
one because he wished not only to support that policy but to 
carry it much farther than the Prime Minister was, for the 
moment, prepared to go. It was, of course, the resignation of 
Mr« Chamberlain that caused most excitement in the public mind. 
To say that people were, in the first instance, bewildered by it, is not 
to over-state the case. But very quickly an explanation of the step 
taken by the Colonial Secretary was forthcoming. It became evident 
that his retirement from the Government was, as it was wittily put, 
of the nature of a collusive divorce. He and Mr. Balfour had parted 
company for a time, but only in order that they might work for a 
common end, and with a view to a happy re-union whenever the 
circumstances were favourable. Their friends in the press made no 
secret of this fact ; indeed, with a curious maladroitness which shows 
that even the hand of a journalist may sometimes lose its cunning, 
they exulted in it and poured contempt upon the simple creatures 
who had not seen all along that a brilliant * game ’ was being played 
by the Prime Minister and his most powerful colleague. 1 do not 
pretend to know how Mr. Balfour relished the compliments which 
were paid to him on this score by the Tmes ; I can only say that 
they were not the kind of compliments which English Ministers 
would have accepted with equanimity in other days. But whilst the 
public was still trying to digest this ominous revelation, something 
else occurred that disturbed it still more. Mr. Balfour had been 
praised extravagantly for the cleverness of the manceuvre by which 
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he, acting conjointly with Mr. Chamberlain, had got three free 
traders out of his Cabinet, whilst retaining the fourth and greatest, 
the Duke of Devonshire. It was perhaps not unnatural that 
Mr. Eitchie and the two other victims of this performance should 
hardly regard it in the light in which it was viewed by the Prime 
Minister’s admirers. At all events they insisted upon letting the 
public know their side of the story. When the ‘ fateful ’ Cabinets 
were held in the middle of September, Mr. Balfour went to them 
carrying in his pocket the letter in which Mr. Chamberlain resigned 
office. Of that letter he made no mention to Mr. Eitchie or Lord 
George Hamilton, or, so far as appears, to Ix)rd Balfour of Burleigh. 
These gentlemen saw Mr. Chamberlain occupying his usual place at 
the table and taking his accustomed part in the debates. It never 
occurred to their simple minds that he was already a defunct 
Minister, and that if they remained within the sacred body to keep 
up the struggle on behalf of free trade, they would no longer have 
to fear his formidable opposition. They looked upon him and his 
cause as triumphant, and accordingly they tendered their resignations, 
which the Prime Minister accepted with a promptness that ^as 
undeniably eager. But, reticent as he was to them, Mr. Balfour was 
more communicative to the most powerful champion of free trade 
in the Cabinet, the man without whose co-operation everybody be- 
lieved that the Ministry could not go on, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Where Mr. Eitchie and his two modest companions were left out in 
the cold, and were induced to resign under a misapprehension as to 
the facts, the Duke was taken freely into the confidence of the 
Prime Minister, and in consequence consented to remain in the 
Ministry — for a time. Whereupon great joy was displayed in the 
camp of Mr. Chamberlain’s journalistic followers. To have got rid 
of Mr. Eitchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
but to have kept ‘ the Duke ’ — that was indeed a triumph which 
called for outspoken praise of the * adroitness ’ by which it had been 
achieved. In fairness I must record the fact that one member of the 
Cibinet has come forward to defend Mr. Balfour from a charge that 
unquestionably throws a shadow upon his sense of honour and good 
faith. This is the Earl of Onslow, a man whom everybody kno\\’s 
to be absolutely incapable of wilfully misrepresenting any trans- 
action for any object whatever. Lord Onslow declares that during 
the Cabinet meetings Mr. Chamberlain used words which convinced 
him that he meant to resign. This we may take it was the honest 
impression formed by Lord Onslow. But it is impossible to forget 
that, unlike Mr. Eitchie and Lord George Hamilton, he is new to 
Cabinet office. He has not yet had time to learn how often in the 
solemn secrecy of the Cabinet-room Ministers threaten to resign, and 
how seldom they carry those threats into execution. * A very fair 
Cabinet to-day, only three resignations,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone on one 
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occasion. It was at another Gladstonian Cabinet that a member was 
only prevented from resigning by being dragged forcibly back from 
the door which he was on the point of opening, and thrust into his 
chair, where he was pinned down by his colleagues whilst Mr. Glad- 
stone lectured him upon his conduct. Old hands like Mr. Eitchie and 
Lord George Hamilton might well be excused if they paid no atten- 
tion to words that seemed to the new Cabinet Minister to portend a 
certain resignation. At any rate they are as sincere as Lord Onslow 
himself in the impression they formed of what passed at these truly 
/ fateful ’ Cabinets, and it was on the strength of that impression that 
they tendered the resignations so joyously accepted by their chief. 

In some respects the most melancholy feature of a painful story 
is the fact that it was all in vain. It kept the Duke of Devonshire 
in the Cabinet for a few days longer than his free-trade colleagues, 
bub it led to his resignation at a moment when that event was 
far more painful to the Prime Minister than it would have been if 
it had taken place earlier. The first of October was the day fixed 
long beforehand for that meeting of the National Union of Conser- 
vcubive Associations — in other words the Conservative caucus — at 
which Mr. Balfour was at last to expound his policy to the world. 
Tl:)« meeting was held at Sheffield, and on the afternoon of the day 
on which the Prime Minister was to speak a conference of delegates 
took place. In spite of all that is said about the superior discipline 
of the Conservative party as compared with their opponents, it does 
not appear that a Conservative caucus is much behind a Liberal one 
in the freedom with which it speaks its mind. At all events this 
particular caucus became the scene of a discussion of the wildest and 
most disorderly character. The official representatives wished to 
pass a resolution of the usual oflScial type, studiously vague and 
colourless. But the rank and file seemed to be in no mood for 
tolerating platitudinous affirmations of this description. Some of 
them — and apparently a majority — ^insisted that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
programme and that alone should ‘ fill the bill ’ ; others, including 
such representative Conservatives as Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, boldly stood up for free trade. In the end the 
conference, we are told, was adjourned, amid much disorder, until the 
next day, to resume its discussion of the thorny question after the 
Prime Minister had spoken. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech was in some respects remarkable. Though 
clever, and even brilliant, it was certainly not the kind of speech we 
have been accustomed to get in times of crisis from English Prime 
Ministers. Briefly stated, his declaration amounted to this, that 
free trade had failed to attain the success expected from it ; that 
he knew of no cure for existing evils, and regarded a tax on 
food as not being within the limits of practical politics; at the 
same time, he wished to ‘ reverse the fiscal tradition of the last two 
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generatioKs/ and to secure the right to establish retaliatory tariffs 
against nations which refuse to deal fairly by us. It is necessary to 
read between the lines in order to ascertain the true meaning of this 
declaration of policy. Read in this fashion, it is manifest that Mr. 
Balfour found himself stopped from going as far as Mr. Chamberlain 
only by his knowledge that the country was not yet ripe for 
this step ; but he practically expressed his agreement with the late 
Colonial Secretary, and intimated that his own policy was, in reality, 
a half-way house to Mr. Chamberlain^s. Finally, in a speech to an 
overflow meeting, he made one declaration which had, at least, 
the merit of being clear and specific. This was that if his policy 
were not accepted by his party, he would retire from the leadership. 
I suppose it was this declaration which secured for him the victory 
that he undoubtedly won on the following day, when the storms 
which had agitated the conference of delegates suddenly subsided, 
and the colourless official resolution was adopted with practical 
unanimity. Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill being, 
apparently, the only delegates present who refused to vote for it. 
In this fashion it was that the Unionist party arrived at a state^of 
union, so-called. By mutual agreement, free trade on the one hand 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s food-tax on the other were ignored, and J:he 
party united in supporting Mr. Balfour’s demand that the Govern- 
ment should be armed with that power of threatening hostile nations 
with retaliatory tariffs which, as a matter of fact, it already pos- 
sesses. 

Once again w^e heard loud praises of the skill which had enabled 
the Prime Minister to override an awkward crisis in his party. He 
had undoubtedly prevented an open schism in the conference, and 
upon this, at least, he may be congratulated. But it is not easy for 
an outsider to congratulate him on the means by which he had 
attained this end. The hollowness, indeed, of his device for securing 
peace became apparent at once to everybody, and the followers of 
Mr. Chamberlain were absolutely justified in their contention that 
the Prime Minister of England had become his real, though not his 
avowed, follower. 

The echoes of the applause which greeted Mr. Balfour’s dexterous 
mana^uvre at Sheffield had hardly died away when he had to bow before 
another heavy and unexpected blow. This was the announcement thai 
the Duke of Devonshire had after all left the Cabinet. I need not dwell 
upon the correspondence between the Duke and the Prime Minister 
which accompanied the announcement. The Duke made no secret 
of the fact that it was the Sheffield speech which was the determin- 
ing cause of his retirement, and the Prime Minister showed that he 
felt himself deeply aggrieved by the Duke’s decision. If his letter 
acknowledging the resignation was hardly characterised by the dignity 
or self-possession that we might have expected a man in his great 
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position to show, ve must make due allowance for his chagrin at 
the discovery that, despite the incense of the press, the ‘game’ 
which he and Mr. Chamberlain had played in the Cabinet had failed 
disastrously. It is given to few men to accept such a failure with 
equanimity. One can sympathise, however, with the difSculties 
with which he found himself confronted. Five members of his 
Cabinet, including the two most powerful men in it, had retired 
from it, and he was left to patch up the leaking vessel as best he 
might. It would be in the highest degree unfair to deny the courage 
which he showed in performing this operation. He went outside the 
conventional ring in order to find the materials for the reconstructed 
ship. In obedience to the demands of the newspapers, he promoted 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, who, barely three years before, had been a private 
member, to the great office of Secretary of State for War, Mr. Brodrick 
being transferred to the calm of the India OflSce. Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
as everybody knows, has long been an unsparing and courageous 
critic of War Office administration, and the Prime Minister’s pluck 
in thus placing him af the head of the department which, in his 
private capacity, he had judged so severely, deserves recognition. 
The choice of a successor to Mr, Chamberlain at the Colonial Office 
was still more original, and was a genuine surprise to the country. 
Mr. Balfour selected Mr. Alfred Lyttelton for this office. The news- 
papers apparently knew so little of Mr. Lyttelton’s qualifications for 
one of the greatest posts in the Administration that they were driven 
to expatiate upon his achievements as a cricketer. Fortunately, Mr. 
Lyttelton has many other claims to consideration, though whether 
they are such as to justify his remarkable promotion, time only 
can show. Whatever may be the case with regard to Mr. Lyttelton, 
it must at least be apparent to everyone that the Cabinet has not 
been fortified by the drastic process of reconstruction which it has 
undergone. After all, to have lost such men as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Bitchie, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and to have gained 
in exchange Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Lyttelton, is hardly likely 
to impress the public with the idea that it has been increased in 
strength. But there is another feature of the reconstruction 
which it is impossible to ignore. This is the fact that whilst 
Mr, Chamberlain has ceased to be available in the councils of 
the Administration, he remains, though occupying a position 
of absolute independence, the master of its fortunes. Mr. Balfour’s 
own declarations leave us in no doubt upon this point, and it is one 
that is distinctly ominous for the future. Power divorced from 
responsibility has always been the most dangerous element in 
our public life. 

The great battle of the platforms over the fiscal question began, 
immediately after the Glasgow conference, with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Sheffield, and it has since been maintained with a vigour 
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not unworthy of the best days of political controversy. My readers 
will neither expect nor desire that the speeches on both sides should 
be reproduced, however briefly, in these pages. Comparatively few 
speakers of note in addition to Mr. Chamberlain have taken the field 
on his side in the great disputation. The cause of free trade, on the 
other hand, has been defended with uncompromising earnestness by 
Lord Eosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Lord Spencer, Mr. Bryce, Lord Goschen, and Mr. 
Kitchie — all men of the front rank. If Lord Eosebery brought to 
the controversy his brilliant eloquence and almost unrivalled power 
of touching the imagination of the masses, Mr. Asquith, and others 
whom I have named, made it their business to meet Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s allegations fact by fact, and to deal with them in the dry but 
convincing light of actual statistics. On the other hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it must be admitted, has known how to plead his own cause in his 
own fashion, and with all his old force and fertility of resource. None 
the less the situation, whilst this battle is being waged, continues to 
bo an almost intolerable one. The fiscal policy of the country so 
unexpectedly disturbed by Mr. Chamberlain is kept in a state of 
most injurious suspense. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, has gone so far as to hint at a Budget 
which is to be framed, not in the interests of the country, but 
of the policy promulgated by his father. Everything relating to 
the future tariff policy of the country is consequently in a state 
of doubt and confusion, and nobody pretends to know whether the 
next Parliament may not build a tariff wall round us as high as that 
which surrounds the United States, * protecting’ every industry and 
every interest except that of cheap food for the people. The future 
commercial policy of the greatest commercial country in the world 
is thus ‘hung up’ for an indefinite period. Can it be wrong to 
describe such a state of things as intolerable ? 

Of the minor consequences of the events of the month, so far as 
concerns our domestic politics, one only need be mentioned. The 
Duke of Devonshire has followed up his retirement from the 
Ministry by his acceptance of the Presidency of the Free Food 
League, a body composed of those Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who are opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It is 
true that he has done so upon conditions which seem to afford some 
consolation to those with whom he has parted company. He does 
not commit himself to opposition to the policy of the Government 
so far as it is confined to the intention of proposing to Parliament 
tariff legislation for the purpose of the negotiation of commercial 
treaties, and the mitigation of hostile tariffs. But to'every step beyond 
this he is resolutely opposed. He will not approve the ‘ ambiguous 
declarations ’ of the Prime Minister at Sheffield, still less will he 
support the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. It is curious that in 
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face of this statement of his views the Protectionist press should 
profess to find comfort for themselves in his announcement. The 
comfort will hardly survive a dispassionate examination of the Duke’s 
position. To the world at large it is apparent that the historic 
Liberal Unionist party, which has played so great a part in our 
history during the last seventeen years, is now threatened with 
death by the joint action of the two men to whom more than to any 
others its creation was originally due. 

Turning to events outside the limits of our domestic policy, it is 
pleasant to have to record, in the first place, the conclusion of a 
treaty between this country and France, providing for the submission 
of questions of a certain class that may arise in future between the 
two countries to the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal. The treaty 
is strictly limited in its scope, but it is at least proof of the existing 
good feeling between ourselves and our nearest neighbours on the 
Continent, and it may fairly be regarded as the forerunner of agree- 
ments of still wider bearing and greater importance. The tribunal 
to which the long-standing dispute between this country and the 
United States on the subject of the Alaska boundary was committed, 
has completed its work, and the result is mainly unfavourable to 
GreaJy Britain and Canada. We must accept the result, however 
distasteful it may be, consoling ourselves with the reflection that it 
has at least set at rest one dangerous dispute with our American 
kinsmen. But whilst we have been thus clearing the decks in one 
direction new questions of gravity have been arising in other parts of 
the world. The Jlacedonian crisis, which a month ago was so 
threatening, has happily been mitigated since then, and the mitiga- 
tiqn is due in no small degree to the action of the English Govern- 
ment, which has pressed certain proposals for the future government 
of Macedonia upon Russia and Austria that have found favour with 
those Powers, and are likely to be incorporated in their proposals to 
the Porte. In the Far East, however, the course of events is not so 
favourable to the cause of peace. Again and again during the past 
few weeks rumours have been widespread of the imminence of war 
between Russia and Japan. It is most improbable that the stories 
of h Japanese ultimatum to Russia on the question of the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria have any substantial foundation. But there is 
no doubt that the question of Korea is one on which the Japanese 
feel acutely, and the warlike preparations which both they and the 
Russians are making are sufficient to cause a general feeling of 
alarm. In the meantime it is to be noted that the 8tb of October, 
the date finally fixed for the withdrawal from Manchuria by Russia 
herself, has come and gone, and the forces of the Czar remain as 
firmly fixed as ever in their occupation of territory which they have 
seized in defiance of the rest of the world. Nearer home rumours 
have been current as to the conclusion of a French treaty with 
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Morocco of a far-reaching character. The rumours have, however, 
been denied semi-ofhcially, and there is no reason to suppose that 
France meditates any action with regard to Morocco that does not 
meet with the approval of the other countries interested. One 
curious incident of the month has been the sudden postponement of 
the visit of the Czar to Kome, for which all the official arrangements 
had been made. Various reasons for this unusual breakdown of a 
proposed interchange of civilities between two monarchs have been 
alleged. It is safest to assume that the reason most generally given 
is the true one, and that the Kussian Emperor’s journey was put off 
in consequence of the unmannerly speeches of certain Italian 
Socialists, who declared their intention of organising a hostile 
demonstration on the occasion of his visit to Rome. Since then the 
King and Queen of Italy have paid their long-promised visit to 
Paris, and have met with a reception of unusual cordiality. 

One grave loss has befallen the country during the past month. 
This is the death of Mr. Lecky, the eminent historian. In the House 
of Commons, of which he was induced to become a member a few 
years ago, Mr. Lecky was not a success. But if we regard hinj, not 
as a politician but as a great historical writer who had the power, too 
rare among historians, of grasping for himself and conveying to others 
the philosophical lessons taught by the facts which he recorded, 
everybody must admit that he was without an equal among his 
contemporaries. His death is a real loss not only to letters but to 
the science of history. 

Is it, I wonder, a sign of advancing age and a growing distaste 
for the acrid controversies of contemporary politics that so many 
men, during the past month, should have turned with relief from 
the heated columns of the daily newspapers to the volumes in which 
w^e have had given to us the story of a noble and distinguished life ? 
One, at least, can speak for himself of the unfeigned sense of relief 
with which he has torn himself from the vortex of Birmingham 
electioneering in order to find refreshment in the perusal of Mr. 
Morley’s biography of his illustrious chief. This particular chronicle 
is not the place in which to indulge in a formal criticism of the 
Life of Gladstone \ but at least I may say here that Mr. Morley 
has produced a really admirable book, a model of what a political 
biography ought to be. Of the difficulties of his task only those 
who have themselves practised the art of the biographer can fully 
judge. Never, indeed, had any writer such a task as that which 
lay before Mr. Morley when he undertook this work. Letters by 
hundreds of thousands to be read and digested; sixty years of 
English history to be brought into direct relationship with a single 
life ; the secrets of half a score of Cabinets to be handled generously, 
yet discreetly; a thousand speeches to be marshalled in their 
proper order, with nothing omitted that could throw light upon 
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the central subject ; and, above all, a character at once simple and 
complex — simple in its great underlying motive, and in the moral 
force which gave it life, but infinitely complex in its variations, its 
catholicity of tastes and sympathies, and the genius which dis- 
played itself in a hundred different forms — to be adequately and 
vividly portrayed. This is to sketch but barely and briefly the 
rude outlines of Mi. Morley’s task. Its accomplishment is almost 
a marvel; for the biographer has overridden all his difficulties with 
what seems to be triumphant ease, an ease, however, secured by an 
expenditure of labour hardly to be described in words. As a 
political biography, which perhaps is almost more of a history 
than a biography, I repeat, Mr. Morley can rightly claim to have 
produced a masterpiece. If the book is long from the ^loint of view of 
the average subscriber to Mudie, it is yet one from which no thought- 
ful man would have wished to see a line omitted. It is the fullest, 
the most complete and authoritative record of the Griadstonian era 
that has ever been giveji to us, or that ever will be. Its deficiency — 
for, like every work of the human hand and mind, it falls short of 
perfection — is only that which was inevitable considering the vastness 
of its subject. Throughout, it is the story of a great historic career, 
told Vith the simplicity and — paradoxical as it may seem to say so — 
the brevity of a man handling a great subject, not for the readers of 
to-day, but for all time. There are no fringes in Mr. Morley’s stren- 
uous and nervous style. He indulges in no rhetoric, and in no out- 
bursts of sentimentalism, whilst ‘picturesque’ writing he manifestly 
regards as an abomination. Some of us might have liked to see 
a fuller picture drawn of the more human side of Mr. Gladstone, 
of his charms as a man, of his brilliant qualities as a conversationa- 
list, of those graces of manner which won for him whilst he still 
lived the admiration and affection even of his opponents. But 
Mr, Morley has refused to allow himself to be drawn aside from his 
great task by any of the temptations which must have beset him to 
present to us the lighter side of his picture. He has giveu us the 
materials from which even the dullest can form their own idea of the 
complete man, and he has done so in a work which, in its unadorned 
simplicity and completeness, may fairly take rank as a modern 
classic. 

To pass from the book to its subject is to find ourselves con- 
fronted by innumerable lessons, each of which has its bearing upon 
the questions of to-day, and upon the state of political life in the 
country of which Mr. Gladstone was so long the foremost citizen. 
Those of us who have never wavered in our allegiance to him, or 
ceased to be proud of the fact that we were his followers in those 
spacious days of stress and conflict in which he played so great a 
part, have abundant reason to be grateful to his biographer for 
having explained so fully those doubtful points in his career which 
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have puzzled the world, and, above all, for having brought into such 
strong relief the great motive power of his life. So far as the latter 
point is concerned, none of those who knew IMr. Gladstone, whether 
they were his friends or his opponents, have ever entertained any 
doubt. Lord Salisbury, in the fine and generous speech which he 
made at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death, struck the keynote in 
half a dozen words of striking truth and simplicity : ‘ lie was a 
great Christian statesman.’ The man who rode triumphantly so 
long on the crest of the political wave amid all the seething cross- 
currents of intrigue, self-seeking, bitterness, and insincerity, which 
have at all times played their part in political life, was one whose 
nature was rooted deej)ly and unalterably in a moral basis. The 
optimism of his nature, and bis deep religious faith, bound him 
securely to that moral basis, no matter what storms might rage 
about his head. He believed that, like every other man, a divine 
commission had been entrusted to him when he entered upon life, 
and that it was his business at all times and in all circumstances to 
do what in him lay to serve the great cause of righteousness. There 
was, as the extracts from his diary show, a touching simplicity in the 
way in which ho strove to connect every public action and every 
utterance with that cause as he understood it. Day by day he found 
comfort for himself in recalling some text or passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It was, indeed, upon the ‘impregnable rock,’ as he biryself 
had styled it, that he founded himself from year to year. Her© was 
half, nay, far more than half of the secret of his greatness, and of 
that unmatched influence which he wielded so long over so large a 
body of his fellow countrymen, and indeed, over no inconsiderable 
portion of our race. The man of the world is too apt to make light 
of the great force from which Mr. Gladstone derived so much of his 
strength ; and if, in addition to being a man of the world, he is one 
of those flippant cynics who do not believe in the reality of emotions 
and creeds in which they have themselves no part, he is too ready to 
confound piety with hypocrisy, and to put down any expression of 
religious faith and conviction as mere cant. I doubt if even the most 
hardened of these cynics will continue to judge Mr. Gladstone in 
this way after reading the unmistakably sincere revelations of his 
inner nature which are to be found in Mr. Morley’s pages. I re- 
member now a little incident which I would hardly have ventured 
to mention before the publication of the Life had made the truth so 
evident. In 1881, as Mr. Morley has told us, Mr. Gladstone paid a 
visit to Leeds which, even in his remarkable life, was memorable in 
its character. He stayed only two days, but in the course of that 
time he made a dozen different speeches, all of them of importance. 
13 ut by common consent the most important of all was one which 
he delivered at a great banquet in an immense hall specially erected 
for the occasion. His subject was Ireland, at that time the burning 
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question of the day^ and he discussed it with a fulness and earnest- 
ness that cannot have faded from the memory of any who were 
present. By arrangement, he did not dine with the public company, 
but came in quietly when dinner was done, and took his seat by the 
side of the chairman. He had hardly done so when he covered 
his face with his hands, and remained with his head bent for several / 
minutes. The next evening I sat beside Mrs. Gladstone at a private ' 
dinner-party, and she, naturally, was full of the many incidents of 
the visit. By-and-by she said to me, ‘ Did you see him, last night, 
when he came to the dinner-table, and how he covered his face with 
' his hands ? ^ I said I had done so. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ he was praying. 
That was the most important speech of all, and he was so anxious 
that he might do good, rather than harm, by what he was about to 
say.’ And then she added, ‘ When we went to our bedroom last 
night, he said, “ My dear, if I were twenty years younger, I should 
go to Ireland myself.” * It is a simple story, and perfectly true, as 
indeed no one who has read the Life will doubt. 

To the ordinary politician a great part of the interest of this 
book dies in the explanation which it gives of those points in 
Mr. Gladstone’s later career around which the largest amount of 
contiw^ersy has been waged. I do not know how the party man of 
to-day will regard the revelation that the surrender of Majuba Hill, 
which has been so often urged as a stain upon his character, both as 
statesman and patriot, was, in reality, not his work so much as that 
of the whole Cabinet, and that nope defended it so ardently as the 
late Secretary for the Colonies. The case of Gordon and Egypt is 
another upon which a light that must be wholly surprising to those 
who have not been behind the scenes is thrown by Mr. Morley. It 
was not Mr. Gladstone who was responsible, except in a strictly 
Ministerial sense, for the ill-starred mission of the heroic Gordon to 
Khartoum. Here, again, the action was that of more impetuous 
colleagues ; whilst the ‘ desertion ’of the hero which, for the re- 
mainder of his life, was made a reproach against Mr. Gladstone, 
was, as we now know, no desertion at all, but simply the failure of a 
most brave but almost hopeless enterprise on the part of the British 
army. It is of course the duty of a man at the head of an adminis- 
tration to bear the full brunt of responsibility for its failures as well 
as its achievements, and he would be justly despised if he attempted 
to evade that responsibility by laying it upon the shoulders of his 
colleagues ^nd subordinates. No one can say that Mr, Gladstone 
ever attempted to do this. He did not even attempt to deny the 
malicious newspaper falsehood which represented him as having 
gone to the theatre on the evening of the day on which he heard 
of Gordon’s murder. But now the pen of the biographer — of the 
historian — comes in, and he is vindicated. 

Still more complete is the vindication which is furnished of his 
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action with regard to Home Rule. Even the amiable ‘ Civis Britan- 
nicus/ who occupied so many of the congenial columns of the Times 
not long ago in the attempt to prove that Mr. Gladstone took up 
Home Rule for the idle and unworthy purpose of securing the Irish 
vote after the 1885 election, must be put to silence by Mr. Morley's 
simple and straightforward narrative. ‘ Civis Britan nicps,’ and the 
worthy people who agreed with him in imputing the basest of motives 
to a great English statesman, will hardly set themselves as authorities 
above Mr. Morloy. Perhaps, in the light of the truth as it is now 
made known to them, they will endeavour to revise their charitable 
judgment upon the character of the dead, and will admit that there’ 
are some things, tlie motives of statesmen amongst them, which are 
not dreamt of in their philosophy. But, indeed, I think that we 
should all of us learn to exercise a little more of the virtue of charity 
in our judgment of public men from a perusal of these volumes. It 
is so easy to lie, and so easy to accept the lie when it has once been 
spoken or printed ; and then all the rest, the misunderstanding, the 
misrepresentation, the hopelessly embittered prejudice, becomes 
easier still, and the noblest of characters may be lost to sight .under 
a mountain of calumny. Those who remember the versions of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, on many occasions of hot contentiou, that 
were current among his adversaries, and who now learn the whole 
story on indisputable authority, will be slow, I think, very slow, in 
future to accept the rhetoric of partisan journalists as being the 
truth. 

There are, of course, many lessons to be learned from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life that have a direct bearing upon the politics of to-day. 
It is amusing, for example, to observe how completely the recent 
action of Mr. Chamberlain was forestalled by his conduct in 1885, 
when he gave his unauthorised programme to the world without any 
consultation with his colleagues. There are several letters in the 
book — and I imagine that, if he had chosen to do so, Mr. Morley 
could have added to the number — in which Mr. Gladstone discusses 
Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar theory of Cabinet responsibility. In 1885, 
as in 1903, Mr. Chamberlain seemed to believe that a member of 
a Cabinet has a right to propound policies and make declarations 
of his personal opinions on questions of practical politics, without 
stopping to consider whether his own views are in agreement with 
those of his colleagues. I need hardly say that Mr. Gladstone 
regarded this as a very serious matter ; but it is evident that he had 
a high opinion of the ability of the redoubtable Birmingham 
politician, and was most unwilling to quarrel with one who was at 
that time the idol of advanced Radicalism. All the same, he makes 
it clear that he did not consider Mr. Chamberlain a good bedfellow 
for the other members of the Cabinet, and that this dangerous theory 
of personal independence on the part of a single member of that 
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august body was one with which he had little sympathy. History 
repeats itself, and I should not be surprised to learn that the pages of 
Mr. Morley’s work which deal with this particular subject had been 
read with sympathetic emotion by more than one leading member 
of the Unionist party. 

Even more striking, perhaps, in their application to the existing 
situation are those pages of the book which deal with the formation 
of the Government of 1880. It was then that the troubles and 
divisions which have afflicted the Liberal party ever since may be 
said to have begun. Mr. Gladstone found himself at the head of a 
Party in which two distinct elements of thought were represented. 
He was not, of course, the first statesman who has had to deal with 
the conflicting views of Liberals of the ordinary type, and of 
advanced and militant Kadicals ; but he was, perhaps, the first who 
had to contend with the determination of advanced Kadicfilism to 
have its own way without regard to the interests of the party as a 
whole, and with scant recognition of the duty which every member 
of that party owed ‘to its leader. He had, as Speaker Brand 
dec^lared, a ‘difficult team to drive.’ Fortunately, his unequalled 
prestige and his own personal qualities enabled him to overcome the 
initial difficulties of his task. He got his men together in a Cabinet 
conspicuous for its average level of ability, and for several years he 
kept them together in spite of the almost unconcealed disaffection 
which prevailed amongst certain of their number. But, as every- 
body knows, he was beaten in the end, and the great Cabinet which 
came into existence with such a flourish of trumpets in 1880 fizzled 
out ingloriously on a Budget division in 1885. From that time 
onwards, it may be said with accuracy, the task of the Liberal 
leader has been one of growing difficulty. It may have reached its 
culminating point immediately after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation in 
1894. Let us hope that it did so, though appearances are against 
the theory. But whatever may be the truth on this point, it is clear 
that the Liberals of to-day will have to learn the lessons taught by 
the story of Mr. Gladstone’s life from 1880 onwards, if they are ever 
again to make Liberalism the organised force which it once was in 
the history of our country. A party which consists of a number of 
sections each determined to push its own views without regard to 
the interests of the common body, or the deference due to authority 
and experience, is a party that can hardly expect, and certainly does 
not deserve, to have a statesman at its head. 

One thing I miss in Mr. Morley’s book is any adequate account 
of what may be called the Napoleonic side of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character, the almost terrific force with which he could express him- 
self and enforce his will upon others in times of stress and difficulty. 
The outer world did not see much of this side of the great man, but 
it was apparent enough to all who had much to do with him, and 
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those who saw it were not likely to forget the revelation which it 
afforded of the volcanic depths below the surface. Who, for example, 
among those who heard it, is likely to forget the almost savage out- 
burst of wrath with which, during the Midlothian campaign of 1892, 
he met a certain candidate who had been unfortunate enough to be 
the cause of a split in his party and to lose his seat, and had the 
still greater misfortune to obtrude himself upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
notice immediately after the catastrophe ? ‘ I am astounded sir, at 

your audacity in presenting yourself to me,’ are said to have been 
the words with which this gentleman was received by the great 
general who saw in him only an officer who had lost an engagement 
that ought to have been won. There was another gentleman, now 
dead, who was once on terms of social intimacy with Mr. Gladstone, 
and who told me a story that illustrated the Napoleonic side of the 
statesman. My friend held a position of importance in the Civil 
Service. Ilis immediate chief died, and he believed that he himself 
was the fittest man to succeed him. With a temerity that was born 
of inexperience he wrote to Mr. Gladstone, chen Prime Minister, 
asking for an interview. He received an immediate and favourj^ble 
reply, and on being ushered into the presence of the Minister, was 
most cordially greeted. But he had hardly faltered out his re.ason 
for seeking the interview than a terrible change took place. ‘ What ! * 
cried Mr. Gladstone rising from his seat and confronting hfs visitor. 

‘ You liave dared to come to me for such a j)urpose as this * 

My poor friend declared that he never heard the end of the sentence. 
‘Mr. Gladstone’s eyes seemed to send out scorching flames, and 
I turned and ran for it, thankful when I had shut the door of his 
room behind me.’ Touches of this kind are needed to give com- 
pleteness to any portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Gentle, courteous, and 
amiable in all the ordinary relations of life, he was not one with 
whom a wise man ever ventured to take a liberty that touched in 
any degree his sense of public duty. 

Mr. Morley says much, but not too much, of that wonderful 
power of detachment which was one of Mr. Gladstone’s greatest 
qualities. He never allowed himself to be absorbed at any moment, 
even in those burning questions in which he was himself playipg 
the leading part. He always had different interests to occupy 
different compartments of his wonderful mind, and he could turn 
aside at a moment’s notice from a crisis involving the fate of his 
Government to discuss the poetry of Horace or Dante, or some 
humbler topic which had chanced to attract his attention. I can 
myself furnish an illustration of this feature of his character. 
*In the narrative of the events which attended that divorce 
case of Mr. Parnell’s which shipwrecked the Home Eule cause, 
Mr. Morley pays special attention to two days in November 1890^ 
when the Liberal leader was striving with all his might to avert 
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the great disaster. They were Monday and Tuesday, November 
the 24th and the 25th. On both those days Mr. Gladstone was 
deep in consultation with his most trusted colleagues, and with 
those Irish leaders who were faithful to him. He wrote the famous 
letter to Mr. Morley which was to be presented to Mr. Parnell if he 
refused to retire from the leadership of his party, and Mr. Morley 
makes it clear that at no point in his long career was he involved 
in a crisis so grave as that which now confronted him. On the 
morning of Tuesday, November the 25th, he sent to ask me to call 
on him at Carlton Gardens. I went at once. As I entered the 
door, the postman arrived with the midday mail, and I got some 
idea of what a statesman’s correspondence may be during a great 
crisis. The man did not deliver the letters in the usual fashion to 
the servant who was admitting me. He had a sack on his shoulders, 
and leaning forward he opened its mouth, and discharged its contents 
in a great pile on the floor of the hall. When I was admitted to 
Mr. Gladstone’s room, I found him writing at a table, Mrs. Glad- 
stone being seated beside him reading. He explained why he had 
sent for me, making many apologies for having done so. He had 
just written an article for The Speaker y of which I was then editor, 
and Jie had learned that a certain lady — an old friend of his — 
objected to a phrase he had used in it. Before withdrawing that 
phrase he wished to consult me on the subject, and he did so with 
his usual fulness and frankness. Then he took the proof of the 
article, and began to correct it carefully, ever and anon stopping to 
explain the meaning of some sentence, or to ask what I thought of 
a suggested amendment. I had never known him talk more freely 
or more lightly, nor had he ever been more full of anecdote and 
reminiscence. It seemed as though he had absolutely nothing on 
his mind but that little anecdote, and this was the day that was big 
with the fate of his last and greatest enterprise ! As I left the house 
I encountered two of the Irish members in the hall. They had come 
upon a fateful errand. I wondered in what mood they would find 
the great man whom T had just left playfully discussing the exact 
meaning of the phrase ‘ a clerically-minded person.’ 

• I have one small, perhaps very small, criticism to make on one 
portion of Mr. Morley’s fascinating narrative. It concerns, however, 
the reputation of another great man of the Gladstonian epoch, for 
whose vindication as his biographer I was personally responsible — I 
refer to the late Mr. W. E. Forster. Mr. Morley, in his account of 
Mr. Forster’s latest days in Ireland, speaks of his ‘ supersession ’ by 
Lord Spencer. There is no justification for the word. It was first 
printed in a journal bitterly hostile to Mr. Forster, which I need not 
further particularise. It was hailed at the time with great delight 
by Mr. Forster’s enemies. The truth, however, is that the first 
suggestion of Lord Spencer’s appointment as Viceroy in place of 
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Lord Cowper came from Mr. Forster himself ; and I do not think 
that Mr. Morley, who pays a just tribute to Mr. Forster’s character 
and qualities, is at all likely to regard him as a man who would have 
arranged for his own supersession. Mr. Forster’s resignation, as I 
have fully shown elsewhere, had nothing whatever to do with the 
appointment of Lord Spencer to the Viceroyalty. Even Mr. Morley, 
apparently, is not wholly exempt from the weakness of accepting as 
the truth the journalist’s gloss upon events which he only partially 
understands. 

But here criticism ends. The Life of GUtdstone is not only an 
admirable piece of work, achieved with consummate ability and with 
unimpeachable sincerity of purpose ; it is a living picture of a man 
whose greatness even his contemporaries, dazzled as they were by his 
genius, did not fully comprehend, and a lesson from which public 
men of every party and rank may derive an inspiration that was 
never more needed than it is to-day, when party politics seem to be 
in the melting-pot, old foundations are slipping away, and the 
greatest interests of our national life seem to ‘be in danger of being 
forgotten in the embittered struggle of rival politicians. From all 
this turmoil and chaos it has been a relief to many of us to turn 
during the last month to this convincing record of a statesman’^, life. 

Wemyss Reid. 
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NOW COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 



Each Volume complete in itself, with an Index. 

IN SEVEN HANDSOME ROYAL Svo. VOLUMES. 26s. EAOH NET. 

The Royal Navy 

A HISTORY 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 

BY 

Sir William Laird Clowes, 


ASSISTED BY 


SIB CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., MR. H. W. WILSON, 

MR. L. CARR LAUGHTON, etc. 


CONTAINING 


THIRTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURES 


HUNDREDS OE FULL-I'AGK AND OTHER 

ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, CHARTS, ETC. 





Some New and Recent Publications from 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Zliseofe iife of Cbriet 

Arrangements have been made for a SPECIAL ISSUE of this superb Work for the coming 
.season at a greatly reduced price, in two royal 4to. volumes, with the coloured illustrations and 
text exactly as in the »Six Guinea Edition, at 

£2. 2a. net. 

AaA your Bookseller for Illustrated Prospectus. 

Home Mechanics for Amateurs. 

By GEORGE M. HOPKINS. 

READY SUORTDY. Largo 8vo. Illustrated, 78. 6cl. net. 

NEW EDITION. Large 8vo. 1,H00 Illu.strations, 128. 6d. 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, 

POWERS, DEVICES. AND APPLIANCES 

Used in Constructive and Operative Machinery and the Mechanical Arts. 

POH THE USE OK' 

INVENTORS, MECHANICS, ENGINEERS and DRAUGHTSMEN. 

gy P. HISCOX» M.E. 

NEARLY READY. A NEW WORK RY THE AUTHOR OF “THE (JUAND Ca5I0N.” 

ClK Indians or tbe painud Dmrt Rogion. 

By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, 

Author of “ In and Atound the (it and Canuon of the Colorado llu'er in Artzouap ''•Indian Ikisketry^" .fc 

With 1(5 Full-page Pieture.s and 50 Half-page Hlii^l rations from Photographs. 

Crown 8 VO. decorated cloth, lOs. 6d. net. 

This book, like its author’s valuable work on the Grand Canyon, is the result of experience, of 
personal adventures and hardships in many journeys over the Western rlcserts, fraught with many 
dangers on account of sudden storms and absence of shelter, besides scarcity of water. Mr. 
James visited various Indian tribes, and lias written about them in Ids own agreeable and 
entertaining style. The illu.stration.s are faithful reprodue.tions of the beautiful vSeries of photo- 
graphs taken by the author, or by his special artist who accompanied him. 

NEARLY READY. MRS. WESSELllOBFT’S NEW STORY. 

JACK THE FIRE-DOG. 

By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, Author of “ Sparrow the LTamp,” “ Flipwing the Spy,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. W. Ashley. ]2mo. decorated cloth, 58. net. 

The .story of the Fire-Dog is a tribute to the sagacity and faithfulness of a dog who for many 
years sliared the fortunes of a city tire-engine, and who was much beloved by the members of the 
company, as well lis by a large circle of outside friend.s, especially children. 

Crown 4to. 28. net. 

THE BACONIAN MINT, ITS CLAIMS EXAMINED. 

By WILLIAM WILLIS. 

Deray 8vo. cloth board.s, gilt lettered, 68. 6di 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN BACONIAN LIGHT. 

By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 

“The author bee the gift of writing a fasciiiatlng hook ou a somewhat heavy subjetit, and has afforded much food for 
n.‘floctloii to the Impartial critic. 


SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 











Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s List 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


OF ALL BOOKSBLLBRS. 

THE CLASSICAL WORK ON LAOE 

Palliser s History of Lace 

Revised and Enlarged by M. JOURDAIN and A. DRYDEN. 

Handsomely bound In white buchram, filt ed^es. Royal 8vo. TWO QUINBAS NET. 
Containing sao passes of Letterpress, 108 full-page Illustrations, and many Illustrations In the Text. 

This impurtant work w'ss oriifinally published thirty-six years ago. It w ont through Eevenil Editions, both in English 
and French, and has always been recognised ns the great authority on the Bub]eot. 

It has been out of print for several years, and copies are now very scarce. 

“ Lovers of lace will welcome the richly illustrated * History of Lace ' just published.”— .S/onffan/. 

“‘Probably tlio most exhaustive, complete, and olfiofetit treatise on any one handicraft existing.”— ChromeU. 

“ Still remains the standard treatise on the subject ... a monument of various minute learning.”— Daily Aews. 

” Contains the mo.st accurate account that has been written.”- -.Si. Jamex, 

“The work now enjoys on established reputation of years, and has been reprinted again and again, though never in 
such handsotiio shape us the beautiful volume nowpunlished.” Bookaeller. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6/- net. 

WET=FLY FISHINQ 

METHODICALLY TREATED 

By E. M. TOD. 

“ I'he beat practical treatise on wet-lly llsblug ever written.”— 7%e Fxthing 

” One of the most original, dogmatic, tellable, piactic-al, and generally amusing books whicli it baa been our good 
fortune to re.ad for many a day ” -tv>ld 

Price, paper covers, Is. ; red cloth, Is. 6cl. Nearly ready. 

Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London 

'fhe New Kdition of this concise woik, containing the .statistics for 1902, and revisetl in 
the geneial particulais up to June, 190:L 
“An admirable work, which wo have frequently praiseii.”— 

“ Few manuals of reforciioo are better known, or, for the matter of that, betlor arraoge<l, than ‘ I^w’s Handbook to the 
Charities of London.' "—Apmker. 

ItKADW 58. A TIMELY BOOK ON ItKADY.l^s.nd. 

RADIUM 

And other Radio-Active Substances. 

WITH A CONSIDERATION OF 

Phosphorescent and Fluorescent Substances; the Properties and Applicatloii of 
Sllenium ; and the Treatment of Disease by the Ultra-Violet Light. 

By WILLIAM J. HAMMER, Consulting: Engineer. 

“It ibt freely llluBtmteii ... it affords fascinating nadiug and contains much lufoimution that can he readily giaspi'd 
oven by tlie non-tecnnical niiiid.”~f;ajfy Vhrnutde. 


2 is. net. THREE CENTURIES OF 21*. «<<• 

English Booktrade Bibliography 

AN ESSAY ON THE BEGINNINGS OF BOOKTRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY SINCE THE 
INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING AND IN ENGLAND SINCE 1595. 

By A. OROWOLL, 

Author of ” Booktrade Bibliography m the United States in the XiXth Century," 

With a List of the Catalogues, &c., Published for the English Booktrade from 1595-1902. 

By WILBERFORCE EAMES (of the Lenox Library, Now York). 

” A welcome and valuable addition to the bibliography of the English book trfidd' — liookitlUt. 

” It contains a large amount of material to which access In other quarters is dilllcult, and Is an important cout nbutlon 
to our knowledge, aa well as a signally handsome yioxk”—AoUt and kiuerus. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, PETTEK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








WORKS by Capt A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., D.C.L 


RETROSPECT and PROSPECT. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, Ss. 6cl. net. 

CONTENTS.— 1. The Development of Political Feeling and Outlook in the United States during 
the last Uecafle. 2. Elfect of the War in South Africa on the Prestige of the Ilritish Kmpife. 
3. Motives to Imperial Federation. 4 Conditions Influencing the Distribution of Navies. 
C). The Relation of the Persian Gulf to World Policies. 6. The Military Rule of Obedience. 


In 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 764 pp. 12«. 6(1. net. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON : The Embodiment of the Sea Power of 

Great Britain. With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and 20 Rattle 
Plans and Maps. 

“ Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval classics.” — IHmen. 

“ A great biography, and one to be read by all men."— Spectator. 

" Many lives of Nelson have been written, but till now there has l)cen none which could be 
considered in any way complete or satisfactory." — Atli&n4rum. 

“To the British nation the value of this book cannot be over-rated ." — Nineteenth Century. 

With Photogravure Portxaits. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, lOi. 6d. net. 

TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Drawn from the History of the British Navy, with some Remarks on the Development of 
Naval Warfare during the Eighteenth Century. 

“ All the good qualities of his ‘ Nelson ’ are found in the new book ." — Army and Navy Gazette. , 
“We recommend all those who arc interested in the Navy to study Captain Mahan’s brilliant 
collection of Naval Portraits (all British officers), sketched with admirable knowledge and effect." 

' Spectator, 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY, 

1660-1783. 

With 25 Charts of Great Naval Battles. Demy Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 18«. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUIION AND EMPIRE. 

With 13 Maps and Battle Plans, 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 30#. 

THE GULF AND INLAND WATERS. 

(United States Navy in the Civil War.) With Frontispiece and Maps, 5#. 

INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN SEA POWER. 

Demy 8vo. with Maps, 10#. 6rf. net. 

LESSONS ON THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

Demy Svo. with Maps, 10#. 6d. net, 

PROBLEM OF ASIA. 

Domy Svo. with Maps, 10#. 6d. net. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
Bt. Dunetan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bpotlltwoode A Co. lAd.^ Printers, Jfeto-street Hquare, London, 





Messrs 

Archibaid Constable &: Co.’s 


FIRST LIST OF 

Autumn Announcements 

1903 

2 Whitehall Gardens Westminster 

The Story of a Soldier’s Life, by Field 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley, G.C.M.G. Two 
volumes, demy 8vo. With Portraits and Plans. 
Price 32;. net. 


The Bridgewater Gallery. 120 ot the most 
noted paintings at Bridgewater House, reproduced 
in Photogravure from Photographs, by Walter 
Longley Bourke. With Descriptive Historical Text 
by Lionel Cust, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art, and Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, The edition is strictly 
limited to 100 copies for sale, and 15 for presenta- 
tion, the price to subscribers being 50 guineas 
net. The Publishers reserve to themselves the 
. right of increasing the price after publication. 


Messrs. Constable's publications may be obtained from any 
bookseller or library in the British Empire. 



ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S 


The Prado Gallery and its Master- 
pieces, by Charles Ricketts. With 54 Illus- 
trations ill Photogravure. Imperial quarto, 5 
guineas net. Edition limited to 350 copies, for 
sale ; also 50 copies on Japan vellum. 15 guineas 
net. 

The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, 
1st Viscount Gough, Field Marshal, 

by Robert S. Rait, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Fully illustrated, with Portraits, Maps and Plans. 
Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 3 ij. net. 


Fnglish Illustration in the Sixties, by 

Gleeson White. New impression, with 5 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 130 Illustrations. Price 315. (>d. 
net. Only 375 copies printed for sale. 

The Dukes and Poets of Ferrara. A study 
in the Politics, Poetry and Religion of the i 5th and 
early 1 6th' centuries, by Edmund G. Gardner, 
Author of Dante s 'Ten HeavenSy etc. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 21J. net. 

The Church Plate of the County of 
Hereford, by the Hon. Berkeley L. Scudamore 
Stanhope, M.A., Archdeacon of Hereford, and 
Harold C. Moffatt, M.A. With 26 Photo- 
gravure and other Plates. Only 250 copies printed. 
Price before publication, i guinea net, after publica- 
tion, i^ guineas net. 
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Romantic Tales from the Punjab. Col- 
lected and Translated from Original Sources by the' 
Rev. Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A., Senior Chaplain 
to the Indian Government (retd.). With 122 Illustra- 
tions by native hands. Demy 8vo. 384 pp. 2i;. 
net. 


The History of the King’s Bodyguard of 
the Yeomen of the Guard (dedicated, by 
special permission, to His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VII), by Colonel Sir Reginald 
Hen NELL, Kt., D.S.O., Lieutenant the King’s Body- 
. guard of the Yeomen of the Guard. With about 
70 Coloured Plates, Photogravures, Collotype 
* Plates, etc. Only 300 copies for sale. Price £'^ 3^. 
net to subscribers before publication, after which the 
right is reserved to raise the price. 


Canada in the Twentieth Century, by 

A. G. Bradley, Author of The Fight with France 
for North America. With 54 illustrations. Demy 
8 VO. 400 pp. r6;. net. 


Old Cape Colony, by Mrs. A. P. Trotter, Author 
of Old Cape Architecture. With 100 Illustrations. 
lOJ. 6 d. net. 


John of Gaunt, by S. Armitage Smith. With 
Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. i6^. net. 
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The a BecRetts of ” Punch ” : Memories of 
Father and Sons. By Arthur W. A Beckett, 
Demy 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 12s. f>d. net. 

Man and Superman, by George Bernard 
Shaw, Author of Cashel Byrons Profession^ etc. 
Crown 8 VO. 6i. 


By Thames and Cotswold, by the Rev. W. 

H. Hutton, D.D., Author of The Bampton Lectures^ 
1902, etc. With about 100 Illustrations. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Camden, Cirencester, Bibury, Crick- 
lade, Lechlade, Kelmscot, Faii'^ord, Faringdon, the 
Upper Thames, etc. Demy 8vo. lOJ. f)d. net. 

Tombs of the Popes, translated from the German 
of Gregorovius by R. W. Seton Watson. Crown 
8vo. With 16 Illustrations, y. 6 d. net. 

Memories of Vailima, by Lloyd Osbourne and 
IsoREL Strong. Crown 8vo. Buckram. Price 
3^. 6 d. net. With Frontispiece Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. 

Poems, by C. G. D. Roberts, author of Barbara Laddy 
' The Heart of the Ancient Woody etc. With Photo- 

^ gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6 s. net. 


Some Fruits of Solitude, by William Penn. ^ 
With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. New impression. i6mo. 
Cloth gilt, I j. 6 d. net ; limp leather, 2 s. 6 d. net. 
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The Log of a Cowboy. A narrative of 
the Old Trail Days by Andy Adams. With 6 
illustrations by E. Boyd-Smith. Crown 8vo. 
380 pp. Price 6 s. 


Poems, by George Meredith. Pocket Edition (in 
two volumes). Uniform with the Novels. Price — 
Cloth gilt, 55. net ; leather, yj. net. 


Japanese Fairy and Folh-Lore Tales. 

With 60 Illustrations by native artists, four in 
colour. 6 s.f net. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
, Mary Lamb. A new impression, with an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, and eight Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo. js. 6 d. net. 


War Songs of Britain, selected by Harold E. 
Butler. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 35. 6 d. net. 


Highways and Byways, by Inglis Allen. 
Crown 8vo. 3;. 6 d. Character Sketches among 
the people. 

The Truth about an Author. Extra crown 
8vo. Price 3J. 6 d. 


The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on- 
Avon, by Sidney Lee. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Paper wrapper, is. net. 
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An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the 
original impression of which is now out of print. 

Shorter Elizabethan Poems, with an Introduc- 
tion by A. H. Bullen, editor of Elizabethan Song 
Books. Two volumes. 8i. net (Volumes 8 and 9). 

Elizabethan Sonnets, with an Introduction by 
Sidney Lee. Two volumes. 8j. net. (Volumes 
10 and II An English Garner.') Completing 
the series. 


Studies in ShaKespeare, by J. Churton 
Collins, Author of Ephemera Critica. Crown 8vo'. 
is. 6d. 


The Lowell Lectures (1903), by Sidney 
Lee. More, Spenser, Raleigh, Bacon and Shake- 
speare. Large Crown 8vo. 


Asia and Europe, by Meredith Townsend. 
Including a new article on “ The Negro Problem 
in America.” New edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 

by Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Author of Problems 
of Modern Democracy, etc. New Impression. Extra 
crown 8 VO. 6 s. net. 
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Technical Books 

Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, and 
Forging of Steel, by Joseph V. Woodworth. 
A Treatise on the Practical Treatment and Working 
of high and low grade Steel. Demy 8vo. 288 
pages, with 201 Illustrations, ioj. net. 

Practical Electro-Chemistry, by Bertram 
Blount. Fully Illustrated. New Impression. 
Demy 8vo. i^s. net. 

Motor Vehicles and Motors. Voluihe 2. 
, By W. Worry Beaumont. With many Diagrams 
and Illustrations. 42;. net. 

The Motor PocRet Book, by Mervyn 
O’Gorman and Cozens-Hardy. 'js. 6 d. net. Limp 
leather. Foolscap 8vo. 

The Engineer in South Africa, A Review 
of the Industrial Situation in South Africa, and a 
Forecast of the Possibilities of the Country. By 
Stafford Ransome, Author of Japan in Transiiiony 
Modern Labour, etc. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7;. 6 d. net. 

Liquid Fuel and its Combustion, by W. H. 

Booth. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 24.S. net. 

‘ The Art of Illumination, by Louis Bell, 
Ph.D. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. lo;. 6 d. 
net. A study of the utilization of artificial light. 
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T echnical — continued 

Engine Tests and Boiler Efficiences. 

By J. Buchetti, sometime Professor at the Central 
Technical School, Paris. Edited and translated by 
Alexander Russell. With 179 Diagrams. Demy 
8 VO. I Of. (id. net. 


Dust Destructors. Fully illustrated. By W. 
F. Goodrich. 


Construction in Reinforced Concrete. 

By Charles F. Marsh, Inst.C.E, Fully illus- 
trated. 

Air Engines and Machinery, by G. 

Halliday, Whit.Sch. Fully illustrated. 


Medical 

A NEtV IMPORTANT ITORK. 

The Lymphatics, being a section of a Treatise of 
Human Anatomy. By G. Delamere, P. Poirier 
and B. Cuneo. Fully illustrated, and with many 
Coloured Diagrams. Translated and edited by 
Cecil H. Leaf, F.R.C.S., etc. i8j. net. 


New Methods of Treatment, by Dr. 

Laumonner. Edited by Dr. Sayers, F.R.C.P., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 
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Fiction 

Crown 8 VO. 6 s. each Volume. 

The Maids of Paradise, by R. W. Chambers, 
Author of Cardigan^ The Maid at Ams^ etc. 


The Incomparable Bellairs, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, Authors of The Star Dreamers^ 
The Bath Comedy^ Young Aprils etc. Illustrated by 
Fred Pegram. 


Barbara Ladd, by Charles G. D. Roberts, Author 
• of The Heart of the Ancient Wood^ etc. 


Petronilla Heroven, by Una L. Silberrad, 
author of The Success of Mark fVyngate, Princess 
, Pucky etc. 


BroKe of Coyenden, by J. C. Snaith, author of 
Mistress Dorothy MarviUy Fierceheart the Soldiery etc. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 

by John Fox, Junr. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


Children of the Soil, being Stories of Dutch 
Peasant Life by Maarten Maartens, Author of 
Godts Fooly An Old Maid's Lovey Her Memoryy etc. 
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Fiction — continued 

TurnpiRe Travellers, by Eleanor G. Hayden, 
Author of I'raveh Round our Village^ From a Thatched 
Cottage, etc. 


The Undersong, by Herbert C. MacIlwaine, 
author of Fate the Fiddler, Dinkmbar, etc. 


Alison Howard, by Janet Elder Rait. 


The Land of Regrets, by Fendall-Currie. 
Author of Below the Surface, etc. 


The New Quarterly. 

The Ancestor. An Illustrated Quarterly Review 
of County and Family History, Heraldry and 
Antiquities. Edited by Oswald Barron, F.S.A. 
Large Super Royal, in paper boards, ^s. net. 
Quarterly. Published in January, April, July, and 
October of each year. Subscription 2ij. net per 
annum, post free. 

THE OUTLOOK says : “ Stately of aspect, printed in noble type, 
and with numerous full-page plates, a veritable mine of county and 
family history, heraldry, antiquities, and similar lore.” 

THE BOOKMAN says : “ . . . The contents are extremely varied, 
the writing is good, the illustrations are extremely interesting.” 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

An Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Edited by Roger Ingpen. With Thornton 
Hunt’s Introduction and Postcript and Remini- 
scences of Friends and Contemporaries. Illustrated 
with 12 Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. Buckram 
gilt. Demy 8vo. iis. net. 

“A singularly attractive edition , . . invaluable to the student of 
literary history . . . presented in a worthy and alluring manner.^* — 
Daily Chronicle. 

History of the Church and State in 
Norway from the 10th to the 16th 
Century, by^ Thomas B. Willson, M.A. 384 
pp. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s, 6 d. net. 

A history of the growth, development and decline of the 
Church which was founded by English help at the end of the 
* oth century. 

Coins of Ancient Sicily, by G. F. Hill, 
M.A., of the Department of Coins, British Museum. 
With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustrations in the 
^ Text and a Map. Royal 8vo. Price 21J. net. 

Selections from La Bruyere and 
Vauvenargues. Arranged and translated 
by Elizabeth Lee. Imperial i6mo. Price 3J. 6 d. 
net. 

Miss Lee has rendered a real service to literature by introduciijg him 
to English readers.*’ — Times. 

The Nature Student's Note Book, by 

the Rev. Canon Steward, M.A. and Alice E. 
Mitchell. Interleaved throughout with writing 
paper. . Price 2i. net. 

“Ihe book maybe cordially recommended to all nature students.” — 
School World. 
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Contemporary France, by Gabriel Hanotaux. 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo. Translated by J. C. 

Tarver, M.A. Volume I now ready. Price i p. net. 

“ Written with clear insight and abundant ability, by a politician who 
sees in the Third Republic a form of government admirably adapted to the 
France which he so passionately loves.” — Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 
jDa/Vj/ Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Hanotaux’s history is a success, excellently put together, and 
so eloquently written that it is certain to have a great and well-deserved 
circulation. ” — The Athenaum, 


Cities of India, by G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., Ex- 
director of Records, Government of India. Demy 
8 VO. Fully Illustrated. Price loj. (id, net. 

“The 346 pages contain a body of interesting facts and impressions not 
to be found elsewhere within the same compass. The abundant illustra- 
tions add not a little to the value.” — Athena: urn. 

“ This is a book of quite unusual interest and value. Mr. Forrest hits 
achieved a great success. He has made a happy combination of past and 
present, of story and description.” — Spectator. 

The Nation's Need: Chapters on Edu- 
cation. Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. Crown 

8 VO. 6j. 

Contents. 

The Elementary School ^ by F. S. Marvin. Local and Ceiitrit^ 
Government^ by Graham Wallas. Primary Education oj Girls, by 
Catherine Dodd. Hygiene and Household Economics, by Alice 
Raven HILL. Higher Education in Trance and Germany, by I\ J. 
Hartog and J. ). Findlay, The Secondary Day School, by J. J. 
Findlay. The Public Schools, by J. C. Tarver. The Teaching of 
Modern Languages, by Karl Breul. Higher Education, by II. J. 
Mackinder. The Nation's Servants — School Education of Army 
Officers— Professional Education of Army Officers — Naval Officers, by 
Spenser Wilkinson. Appendix and index. 

“ These papers are the work of experts selected by the editor, who him- 
self supplies a few words of introduction which state broadly the defects in 
education under which the country labours. He also contributes three chap- 
ters on ‘ The Nation’s Servants,’ dealing with the teaching of our sailors 
and soldiers These are, it need hardly be said, admirable. Mr. Wilkin- 
son is dealing with his own subject, and brings out with a lucidity and ' 
brevity unusual in the specialist some main conclusions which, once recog- 
nized, will clear the ground considerably.” — Athenceum. 

“ The opinions of a number of thoroughly competent experts upon the 
reforms which are necessary to make our English education wliat it should 
be— efficient.” — Daily Mail. 
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Constable’s 6/- Fiction. 

Audrey. Mary Johnston. [4th Edition 

By Order of the Company. Mary Johnston. 

[nth Edition 

The Old Do minion. Mary Johnston. [8th Ed. 
Castle Omeragh. Frankfort Moore. [3rd Edn. 
Park Lane. Percy White. [2nd Edition 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 

George Gissing. [4th Edition 

The Star Dreaptier. Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

Tlje Pagan at the Shrine. Paul Gwynne. 

Marta. Paul Gwynne. [2nd Edition 

Th*e Roman Road. Zack. 

The Way B^h. Albert Kinross. 

From a Thatched Cottage. E. G. Hayden. 

[2nd Edition 

Jamice Mere dith. Pau l L. F ord. [300th Thous. 

The Story of an Untold Love. Paul L. 
Ford. [4th Edition 

The Foreru nner. Merejkowsk i. 

The Death of the Gods. Merejkowski. 

New Cante rbury Tales. M aurice Hewlett. 

The Bla2ed Trail. Stewart E. White. [3rd Edn. 

The Westerners. Stewart E. White. [2nd Edn. 

Dracula. Bram Stoker. [7th Edition 

The Success of Mark Wyngate. Una L. 

SiLBERRAD. [2nd Edition 
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An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the 
original impression of which is now out of print. 
Price 4J. net per vol. 

The new Garner when complete will he in twelve uniform volumes (of about 400 
octavo pages each) and the contents are arranged in classified form as follows ; 

Vol. I. Tudor Tracts. With an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, 

F.R.Hist. S., author of ProUctor Somerset, A Life of Henry 
VIII., etc. 

„ II. Stuart Tracts. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, 

Fellow of All Souls, author of Oliver Cromwell. 

„ III. Late Stuart Tracts. With an Introduction by George 
A. Aitken, author of A Life of Zleele. 

„ IV. and V. Voyages and Travels. Mainly of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. With an Introduction by C. Ray- 
mond 13EAZLEY, Fellow of Merton, author of The Dawn of 
Modern Geography. 2 vols, 8 j. net. 

„ VL Social England Illustrated. With an Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang. 

„ VII. Critical Essays and Literary Fragments. 

With an Introduction by Churton Collins. 

„ VIII. and IX. Elizabethan Sonnets. With an Introduction 
by Sidney Lee, 2 vols. Ss . net. 

„ X. and XI. Longer and Shorter Elizabethan Poems. 

Witli an Introduction by A, II, Bullen, editor of Elizabethan 
Song; Books. 2 vols, net. 

„ XII. Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse. With 
an Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine 
Birreli., K.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to each 
volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, or paper label uncut. i2.r. net the set. Also half 
leather. i8j. net the set. 

Boswell’s Account of Dr. Johnson’s Tour to 
the Hebrides. Uniform with the Life. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label. 41. net the 
set. Also in half leather. 6j. net the set. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1903 


The Works of George Meredith 

Pocket Edition. 

In seventeen volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, 
specially manufactured for this edition, bound in red 
cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2;. 6 <j. net 
per volume, or 31. 6 d. net, in full leather, per volume. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Beauchamp's Career 
The Egoist 

Diana of the Crossways 
Evan Harrington 
Sandra Beiloni 
VittQria 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond 


Rhoda Fleming 
One of our Conquerors 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
The Amazing Marriage 
The Shaving of Shagpat 
The Tragic Comedians 
Short Stories 
Poems 2 volB 


Library Edition of the Works 
Complete in eighteen crown 8vo volumes. (With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each.) (Novels in fifteen 
volumes as above. An Essay on Comedy^ in one volume 
wifhout Frontispiece. PoemSy complete in two volumes. 
S0I4 separately.) Cloth gilt. Price 6 s. each. 


The Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful, 

The Tale of Chloe. 

Selected Poems. 

Uniform i6mo. Price 31. 6 d. net each. Set in 
box, 105 . 6 d. net. 

“ Brown paper coveis, parchment hacks, fine printing and lightness beyond 

belief, are the (lualilies of these delightful volumes.” — Academy, 

A Reading of Life. Poems. Crown 8vo, buckram 
gilt, 6 s. net. 

Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6 s. net. 

Selected Poems. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6 s. net. 

The George Meredith Birthday Book of Men 
and Women. Compiled and arranged by D. M. 

• Cloth gilt, 45. 6 d. 

The Tale of Chloe and Other Stories, Large 
paper edition, limited to 2 50 numbered copies, with 
Photogravure portrait, etc. Vellum back, gilt. Only a 
small number remains for sale. Demy 8vo, 105. 6 a. net 


»s 




AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1903. 


Constable’s Royal Story Books 

Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. 3^. 6 d. each. 

The King's Story Booh. Illustrated by Harrison Miller. 
The Queen’s Story Booh. Illustrated by W. H, Robinson. 
The Prince’s Story Booh. Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 
The Princess’s Story Booh. Ulus, by Helen STRArroN.' 
Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature 
in illustration of the Reigns of the English Monarchs from the 
Conquest to Queen Victoria. 

“ The stories are as good as the arrangement is ingenious, and the 
arrangement is a pageant of historic romance which it would be difficult to 
equal ,” — Pall Mall Gazette, 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. 

A new Translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Ulus, 
with too Drawings by Arthur Rackham, with 
Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design litho- 
graphed in Colours. Cloth, large sq. 8vo, y. 64 . net. 

This translation includes all the well-known talcs and a selection 
of the best of Grimms’ ‘‘Goblins,” and several new stories have also 
been added which are not generally found in the existing English 
editions, but which are none the less eminently suitable for children. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. A New 

Edition designed expressly for Children, with 
numerous Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and an Introduction by Mrs. Herber'. 
Railton. Crown 4to, price is. net. 

A most successful attempt to enshrine the play in a fitting setting. A 
remarkably beautiful book,”— World. 

With the Flag at Sea. By Walter Wood. 
Illustrated by Seppinos Wright. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 35. (id. Stories of British Sea 
Fights and Fighters. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO LTD 

2 Whitehall Gardens Westminster 


Butler & Tanner, The Selwood Printing Works, Froiiie, and London. 






THE 

Standard 

LIFE 

Assurance Company 

WAS / , - 

; 

ESTABLISHED IN EDINBURCU^ 

in 1825 


O WING to the benefits it has conferred on its Policy- 
holders, and the liberal conditions of its Policies, 
the business of THE STANDARD is now very 
extensive, and its Policyholders are to be met with 

In all quarters of the world. 


EDINBURGH 
LONDON . 
DUBLIN . 


3 George Street {Head Office) 
|83 King William Street, E.C. 

I 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

. 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


Manager and Actuary 

SPENCER C. THOMSON, B.A Cantab., F.F.A, F.I.A 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


P ROFITS have already been declared at intervals oif 
five years on fourteen consecutive occasions, and 
notwithstanding that the Premiums are very moderate, 

Seven Millions Steriing 

have already been added to Policies by way of Bonus. 

The Next Division will be made in 1905. 


Persons may assure for sums payable at death, with 
Participation in Profits, on either of the following 
plans : — 

l.-IMMEDIATE BONUS PLAN-Profits being added 
from the commencement. 

II.~PR08PECTIVE BONUS PLAN at Jowerl 
ratOS — profits being iuliled only after the* 
Premiums accumulaied at 4 per cent. c6mpoundj 
interest amount to tlio original sum assured. ’ j 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES- | 

(Payable at a fixed age or at death if earlier) are also granted on the 

Immediate Bonus Piani or with a guaranteed! 
Bonus payable on snrvivancc only. 

Policies may also be taken at minimum Rates without Profits, 
under which Table provision, to meet dearth duties mr 
be made on very favourable terms, ) i 

IMPORTANT. 

kmnm without Medieal Examinatio 

The Company' have recently opened a new plan 
for Assurance under any Table without Medical 
Examination. For Memorandum and particulars apply at 
any of the Offices of the Company, 



ANDARD LIFE. ASSURANCE COMPANY 


■QUAL BONUS PLAN* 

Attal PremiumB to asBure each £100. 

WiTH PROFITS. 


PR08PC0TIVB BONUS PLAN* 

Annual Premium to aasure each £100. 

WITH PROFITS. 



Pre. 

Premiums for only 



1 10 Y«an.j 16 Yeam.j 20 Yeart.j 30 Year*. 




at-* at other agea, or for other perloda, may be aacf rtaliied oa 
tion. Preinliinia luay aUo be paid half-yearly or quarterly 
explasatlon of Bonoa Flap, lee Proapectua. 


*For explanation of Bonus Plan, see Proapeotua. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 

{With OaarMaieed hoaua). {Wltbout ProtiiB). 

^ Annual Payments, for Assurance of ;C100, pay. Rates, by Annual Payments, for Assurance of 

Peath, or on the attainment of the undermentioned *^’'** 1 ^* f*^***” 

e • specified Ages, or at Death, if It should happen 

ith a Guarar^eed Bonus payable on Survivance. before these Ages 


il^icv Payable at Death, or at Age 


8^ Policy Pavabi.b at Death, or at Ace 


60 60 
Guaranteed Bonus /er annutn of 


80/ 

40/ 

20/ 

30/' 

£ s. d. 

£ 5 . d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

3 10 9 

3 16 9 

2 8 0 

2 11 6 

4 2 4 

4 7 11 ! 

2 13 10 

2 17 11 

6 4 4 

6 10 9j 

3 4 1 

3 8 6 

6 16 6 

6 3 2 

3 9 5 

3 14 1 

6 11 8 

6 18 8 

316 7|4 0 6 
14 2 8:4 7 10 
4 11 2 4 16 7 
6 1 4 5 7 2 
16 9 0l6 15 6 







^1 

60 

66 I 60 

66 

70 


£s. d. 

{.!.d\£t.d 

£ j. d. 

£t. d. 

20 

2 14 0 

2 6 4 2 1 21 

1 17 5 

1 IS 0 

25 

3 6 11 

2 14 6 1 2 7 2 1 

2 2 0 

1 18 9 

30 

4 6 8 

3 7 812 16 7, 

,2 9 3 

2 4 9 

|2 

4 16 11 

3 14 913 1 71 

2 13 0 

2 7 9 

64 

6 11 1 

4 3 2 3 7 3 

2 17 2 

2 11 1 

36 

6 9 5 

4 13 6 1 3 14 0 

8 2 0 

2 14 U 

88 

7 14 0 

6 6 614 2 1 

8 7 8 

2 19 3 

> 40 

9 8 7 

6 2 1014 11 10 

|3 14 3 

8 4 4 

1 42 


7 4 616 3 10 

4 2 1 

3 10 1 

1 44 


8 13 10!6 18 9 

1411 4 

3 16 9 


The ratva at other ages, or for other perlmU, may be 
aarertalned on appllration. Premluma may also b« paid 
half-yearly or quarterly. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 

FOR THE REMAINDER OP LIFE. 
aUUS-Single Uves. FEHAUS-Siiiffl* Uvei. 


. Price OP AN 
Annuity of j^to. 

Annuity 

FOR ;ClOa 

Age 

last 

Birth. 

day. 

1 Payable Half. , 

1 yearly. 

Payable Half- 
yearly. 

£ d. 

143 19 8 
iia 4 9 

8J 6 1 

ll 

V. d, 

17 0 

19 2 

9 0 

60 

60 

70 


Pay.ibUHair- Payable Half 









THE STANDARD 

Life Assurance Company. 


Board of Directors. 


Sir Joseph C. Dimsdale, Bart., M.P., J. Henry Davidson, Esq. 

Banker, 50 Cornhill, E.C. J. C. Cuninghame, Esq., ofCraigends 

James Hope, Esq., W.S. Leonard W. Dickson, Esq., C. A. 

Sir Tames King, of Campsie, Bart., LUD. Anstruther, of Balcask 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S. William J. Dondas, Esq., C.S. 

William Younger, Esq. John R. Boyson, Esq., 26 Inverni 

George Dalziel, Esq., W.S. Terrace, W. 

Charles Hemery, Esq., 28 Threadnccdlc The Right lion. A. Graham Mur 
S treet, E.C. K.C., M.P., Lord Advocate. 

Manager and Aciuary-Sv^^CLK C. Thomson, B.A. Cantab., F.F.A., F.I.A|j 


The Accumulated Funds of the Compafl 
amount to upwards of | 

TEN MILLIONS STERLIN^ 

and the Annual Reven >. is at the rate of 

£3600 day. 

EVERY DAY upwards of £1800 is paid to 1 
Representatives of deceased Policyholders or 
Persons assured as a provision for their did a 

i 

BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED mODQ’ 

Also In Montreal, Calcutta, Bombay, Shanghai, 

Cairo, Barbados, and sisswhere Abroad. . 



The Edinburgh Life 

Assurance Company 



FOUNDED J823 

INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


ypHE OLDEST SCOHISH ASSURANCE COMPANY 

transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and 
Annuity Business alone — ^without Fire, Marine, or 
other risks — which affords the Additional Security 
of a Substantial Capital (;^5oo,ooo) besides a large 
Accumulated Assurance and Annuity Fund. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT OP ABBOTSFORD, BARONET, 

who died in 1832, was one of the Founders of 
the Company and a Director, and was himself a 
Policyholder for a substantial amount. 


UNDOUBTED SECURITY MODERATE PREMIUMS 


I THE 1902 BONUSES WERE HEABLY 1400,000. 

INCREASING BONUSES LIBERAL CONDITIONS 

HEAD OFFICE 

22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

MANAGER AND ACTUARY 

' V " . ARCHIBALD HEWAT. F.F.A,, F.I.A. 


LONDON QFPlCE-ii KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 






.‘The EDiNBUR<!m wik ^tablished so long ago as 1823, and its operations show ample evidence 
of merit .The ^^|uin charged by the Company arc substantially below the average, and 

considering this tjieif ^'nuscs are good. The^ basis on which their liabilities are valued, and 
conseqh^itly the reserve llvhich they hold, is strong, and their bonus prospects for the future are 
Iter/Iew! [over 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh Life 

Assurance Company 

PRESIDENT 

The Most IIon, Thp. MARQUIS OF BUEAQALBANE, K.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

The Right Hon. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 

£ 4 , 000 , 000 . 

INCREASED BUSINESS INCREASED RESOURCE 

ANNUAL REVENUE 

£ 440 , 000 . 

INCREASED RESERVES INCREASED PONUSE 

CLAIMS PAID 
£ 7 , 000 , 000 . 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCES 
Family Trust Policies free from Creditors 
EARLY PROVIDENT POLICIES FOR YOUNQ PERSON^ 
Policies Non-forfeitable and World-wide 
NAVY AND ARMY SCHEMK 

The New BONUS REPORT and REVISED PROSPECTUS on appucatio 

, -i;'' . , 

HEAD OFFICE . . . 22 GEORGE Si:BEEt» ESiHBHRGH. 
LONDON OFFICE . . 11 KING WILLUK STREET, E.O. 

NO PORBION OR COLONlAtyAOBNClBR 

‘ To baiv reached fourscore ^oars and to be,stQl fat Sh4 Aniirithliis le the coodiiico lb-day of tl 
Edinwkgk Line. Never hi Its history tuu soiinitiafiKtory^.f^t progress bbdh Issued [as I 
April tpos ]. BanlNri 

liAA-c-iw *'®y 




ftiEIHCAN BASE BURNERS 


BtiQVlMB m FTXJm 

Bum Soft CkMl orOoke, Ke^p AUght all tbd Wboter. ffMd nevar 
ba tot opt Httfld witb Mica Wiadowi all round, rieanar, mora 
Ghaarfttl, Greater &aat than anj other Stova. Price, Plain. £4. 4|B» ; 

With Nickel Nonnta, £5. Ss, 

Sir Arthop Blaekwood« K*C.Bm ezpMisM great eaUifeetton with the Stove. 
The Cekihrated American Cooking Btorea for Heme and Bkport. Will Bum 
Coal, Wood, Feat, Ao, With Boilera, from 60/0 ; vithont fn»n 26/6, 

HOT WATER APPARATUS for Ckeenhoniea, OouNremtorlea, Ao., from 2 f yC^B[ 

OHAtLBNGB ASBESTOS WATER WlOK STOVE, 26/- J BHi i 

OIL HBATING STOVES for Bedrooms, Halls, Parloacs, from 8 / 0 , / 

Smd far lOOws IlLUSTRATED CATALOQUS {/th Af mmftofring thU / JMl 
Jf<VariM) to th$ ONLT AMBRICAE STOVB STORBB in (he (Mgni Kingdom, f jM 

139 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. WljS 
Ppoprietore: WM. POORE & CO. 


W. R. WARNER & CO.*S 

BFrBRVESCBNT 

LITHIA WATER 

TABLETS. 

RMCOUUBNBKJ) BY PHTSICJANS, 

An Elegant, Portable, and Effectual 
e Remedt in 

.•■tJRICEHIA, RHEUHATISH, 
GRAVEL, 

LITHEHIA BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
GOOTY DIATHESIS, fte. 

The doae Is nsoally one In a glass of pure water three 
times dally, except dtherwlee directed. Dropped into a 
glass of cold water, one Lentiform will in a few moments 
entirely dliaolve with effervescence, producing a ipaikUng 
draught. 

Per Bottle, le. 04. po$t /Iree. 

V. nnvBBBY * Bone 

(Mublldud <mr ItO jaua), 

27 * as CRABTBBROCSI SOVARa Mtd 
44 CHAKTBRHOUSB STREET. LONDON, ac.. 
AND or ALL PSINOIPAI. OHmUIS. 


The Oritrlnal and First So-Stfled 

‘ANTI-CATARRH 

SMELLING BOTTLE.* 

Reoemineniled by the Medlonl Faouity for the ffAR 

““ "SSiirifSA SWJBP"® 

2/- DR. DUNBMt’S 2/- 

ALKARAM 

ALKARAM for Poat-BBsaJ Catarrh. 
RMonmended In the BKftiA JonnuO.— fo an eetlele 

on Doet-Maeal Oatanh, Dr. Lumoa Browne advtoM that the 
patiMt ehould um treqneatly iKunbar'e Alkaraa. 

CoMb Corea by ALKARABI. 

• Amu Offloe, Bath. JCm, less. 

' Dear HIr,— The week before 1^1 ha4 a fewim 
READ. I pnrohaied a bottle ofAikaraia. and obtedned a rellel 
In ten mlnuUs; bv nitht Iwee ahnoet cnre d . „ . 

' B. VBKB WALWtN.' 

' BS Baker Btreet, Mao 10, lerC. 

' Deal Bir —Tow Alkaram te oertalnly a great boon, and 
■eeme to have a wonderfol effect In oeeee of hay fever and 
GOLD IN THX HEAD. It ihould prove more and more Valaa> 
bu th. 

Inflaenast Cnrea by ALKARAM. 

' Beyewater, Wedneeday, OoL SS. 

' Dear Blr.-Laet Monday I was attacked by violent Inflnensa. 
I despaired of being able to tolOl an Important ooneert engMe- 
meat to-night, but wee advlied to try vow Alkaram, wfalofi 1 

ALKARAM Is sold by all flnt-olass Ohemlste and 
Medlolne Yandors. 

Paris: PBABMAOIB BBBAL,. Rne ds la Pals: Dr.HOOO, 
0bamp8*BlyBdas ; and tba Prinoipal Pharmamaa. 

Per Bottle a/-. Poet Free from 
P. NIWURY R SONS, 27 A 28 Obarterhouse S(|uare. and 
M Obarterbouae Street, London, BjO, 

And of aunsst^laae Ohemlste. One else only 0/- 


lEDOC.-VIN ORDmAIRB. 

* If ire BORDEAUX, nn excellent light Dinnw Wine. The quality of Nils wine 

win be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices, 

T. [7.8TEPHE. 

BLFBBIOB DINMRR WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it wiU be found 
Very luperior to Usually sold at higher prices. The appredatlon this wine 
mdete irifo fropk Cm ebosliitntly Inoreesing- number of costomers it pcoouree us in 
lAindon and the ProTfuees, glvee ue additional confidence in eubmlttiu it to these 
who nie pure Bocde^B Wine. 


PerDoeen. 
Bote, fBote. 

14/6 8/8 


17/6 9/9 


8 J>ooe t .NotHee or 6 Khom Pints Deliwred CarrUof^ PnM to ang Maitway Station, 
inoiudiny Canon and Bottton, 

who knew thoeo WIneo toll ue thoro lo no Clarot sold In Qnoat Britain to equal thorn In value. 
We regret the lacroased duty c^pele advance In price of 6d. per dozen. 

IMES SMITH A COMPANY, Wine & Spirit Merchants, Limited. 

Llveipoo ; 87 North John Stmt. Hanchester: 26 Market Street. 




Scottish Providfeit 



In This Society are combined the Advantages 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS/ 

THE PEEMIUMS are so .moderate that an Assurance,, 
£1,200 may usually be secured from the first for. the'ywl 
payment which generally would a'sshre (with profits) '£l,C 
only — equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 per cent. 

THE WHOl^ SUEPLCJS goes to trfe Policyholders on 
system at Oflhe safe and .equitable, — no share being given 
those by whose early death thq^e is a loss to the common fund. 


Examples of Premiums /or £100 at Death— With Profits. 


Agm 1 

nM B'day. i 

25 

! 

35 

40 

1 

45 


60 

• 

1 

■65 

During Life . 

£1 17 

5 1 ;£2 2 4 

i2 8 6 

£2 16 6 

£3 

8, 3 

£4 

H 

2 

£5 


. 2d Payments « | 

2 9 

8 ! 2 13 11 

2 19 3 

3 6 11 i 

3 

16 11 j 

4 

8 

8 

1 5 

u 

16 Payments . 

3 7 

6 3 13 2 

3 19 11 

4 7 11 j 

4 

18-. » 

' ' 1 

5 

11 

2 

i « 

6 


[TTiq usual non-participatinff rates of other Offices differ little fmni th«« Premiums. J 


• A pardon 30 next birthday may secure 4^1,000 at Death by a yearly pi^yment, duHng life, of £21. 3. 
which would In most Offices secure (with profits) Iras than 1^900. Or he ^ti090 by 2& pbymer 

£S6. Ida. sd.. being thus free of payment before age 6b. To Profexslonal iM#n and others whose inco) 
dependent on health, the limited payment system is specially recommended, 

*' The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 00 per eant. of the Men^bors who died during the Septenhium v 
entitled to , Bdnpisl which, notwithstanding that the Premiums 
hot as a Tpie. exceed the non-profit rates of other Offloes, w 
on the avera^ .^ual . to an SMlditloh of 0 T«r 50 per cent, to 
Original Aea<ann.ees. 


ENDOWlteNi Bphus-SPECIAl. -GLA 

ruospEDTirs, WiTii runn iiiioitkATfON. on appmcaTion. 

ACCUMttUTED f\im £12,500,000. 

, #FICERS OP the Army and navy 

ittiy cov^t or Climate Risk, or Wb, by t^uform annual extra premium of mod« 
for any. period not etifepedifif ceasing on permanent retfret 

fro^m. tbej^ice, This arrangement secures relief t-W necessarily heavy extra tfba 
firblch be imposed as oooaslops migbt'%]se ) but it can be taken advantaj^ 

on^ jtbeW t« no ptospeot of Active ^^rHoe Residence. , j 

'totroos 'oiii^RriT it paitjsaif/f 

, llEAh^ppicKV ST 

' S^Mtigmoie ^ Co^ iV/wfan, ; hfmdop* 







